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FOREWORD 
The Aquamarine Archipelago 


PAUL S. SUTTER 


Three decades ago, Conrad Totman, the distinguished historian of 
early modern Japan, began his masterwork of Japanese environmental 
history, The Green Archipelago: Forestry in Preindustrial Japan (1989), with 
ariddle: “Japan today should be an impoverished, slum-ridden, peasant 
society subsisting on a barren, eroded moonscape characterized by bald 
mountains and debris-strewn lowlands,” he wrote, but instead it was a 
densely populated archipelago with an advanced industrial economy 
and high levels of consumption that had somehow also retained its ver- 
dant forests. How had the Japanese managed this? Totman’s answer was 
that a remarkable series of developments during the Tokugawa period 
(14603—1868)—a sustained era of peace when the Tokugawa shogunate 
consolidated power in Japan and tightly controlled contacts with the 
larger world—resulted in a sophisticated system, or systems, of sustain- 
able forest management. As the seventeenth century dawned in Japan, 
the environmental indicators had not been good. Population growth 
accelerated, placing heavy resource demands on the archipelago’s for- 
ests; elites engaged in a spree of monumental construction, with ruin- 
ous environmental impacts; and Japanese cities, built primarily of 
wood and fueled by wood and charcoal, boomed and then often 
burned and had to be rebuilt. All of this led to what Totman evoca- 
tively called “the early modern predation,” a period of increasingly 
widespread deforestation, and subsequent soil erosion, that seemed to 
portend disaster. But disaster never came. Instead, by the early nine- 
teenth century, well before the Meiji Restoration opened Japan to the 
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world, the archipelago’s leaders and citizens alike had not only pre- 
served key remnants of their once forested realm, but they had devel- 
oped silvicultural methods that had regenerated Japan’s once-extensive 
forests. 

Conrad Totman’s interpretation of these sanguine developments, 
though it was more complex than my quick summary can capture, 
nonetheless helped to launch Tokugawa Japan on its career as a hopeful 
environmental parable. Islands have long been popular subjects for 
cautionary tales about environmental collapse, of growing populations 
stripping a limited land base of its resources and then paying the price. 
But here was an island chain that had done the opposite. Here was a 
place that had turned inward, a place whose leaders had disciplined its 
citizenry to control their wants and live within their means, a place that 
had developed its own sophisticated approaches to regenerative forest 
management entirely outside the influence of European forestry. Here, 
it seems, was an historical example of wise human adaptation to envi- 
ronmental limits through the creation of a sustainable closed system. 
Except that it wasn’t. 

Toward the end of The Green Archipelago, Conrad Totman fleetingly 
turned his gaze to the sea. While noting that the Japanese had eased 
pressure on the archipelago’s forests by reducing wood consumption and 
increasing the efficiency of forest exploitation, he also noted that the 
nation had achieved this easing by “extending its exploitation farther 
out into the ocean.” Intriguingly, he observed that “expanded exploita- 
tion of marine products, as protein for humans and fertilizer for agricul- 
ture, meant that the human population could meet more of its needs 
without increasing the burden on forests.” Toa degree, at least, the pres- 
ervation of the terrestrial environment had come at the expense of the 
accelerating exploitation of the marine environment. But Totman did 
not elaborate, perhaps because this topic was beyond the scope of his 
study. Nonetheless, his strong focus on forests reflected, and perhaps 
perpetuated, a persistent terrestrial bias in Japanese historiography. 

Jakobina Arch’s innovative and multifaceted study of Japanese 
whaling during the Tokugawa period, Bringing Whales Ashore, is, on one 
level, the elaboration that Totman never provided. Arch gives us an 
aquamarine archipelago to attach to the green one that has so fascinated 
historians’ environmental imaginations. While whaling was only part 
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of alarger story of Japan’s turn to the ocean during the early modern era, 
Arch makes a compelling case that it was the most important and reveal- 
ing part of the story. Her rich history flows from several foundational 
observations. First, she shows that “organized whaling”—an activity in 
which large numbers of Japanese, organized in coastal villages, actively 
hunted near-shore whales for profit—dates from the Tokugawa period 
and no earlier. While there is a deeper history to the Japanese oppor- 
tunistically availing themselves of the resources that whales might 
offer up, before the late sixteenth century the Japanese did not actively 
hunt whales in any systematic manner. Like regenerative forestry, then, 
organized whaling was a resource strategy distinctive to the Tokugawa 
period, one that highlighted the importance of the near-shore marine 
environment to the environmental history of the era. 

Arch’s second foundational point is that while organized whaling 
occurred at the periphery of Japanese society, in isolated villages along 
rocky coastlines, whales and the whaling economy were nonetheless 
central to early modern Japanese economy, society, culture, and even 
religion. Here the full force of the metaphor in the title comes into play, 
for Bringing Whales Ashore is a remarkable tour through all of the myr- 
iad ways in which whales mattered to even the most land-locked of 
Japanese lives. Whale meat, which today sits at the heart of Japanese 
claims for whaling’s deep cultural importance, was the least of it. Arch 
shows that whale meat, either fresh or salted, simply did not travel well 
and was thus of minor dietary importance during the early modern 
period. But whale oil served as a vital illuminant, other whale products 
helped the Japanese fertilize and work their fields, and, in one of this 
study’s most surprising insights, we learn how whale oil was also widely 
used as a pesticide that allowed the Japanese to intensify rice culture. 
If whale products were ubiquitous during the Tokugawa period, whale 
meanings were even more so. As Arch demonstrates in great detail, 
and in ways that reveal the depth of her research, early modern Japanese 
not only consumed whales, but they put them on display, they made 
them the subjects of anatomical drawings, they memorialized whale 
deaths, they wrote comic stories about whales, and they even dreamed 
about whales. By materially and culturally “bringing whales ashore,” 
Arch has not only given us a sophisticated environmental account of 
whaling in the Tokugawa period, but she has also provided us with a 
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vivid history of Tokugawa society and culture viewed through the lens 
of whaling. 

Arch’s final foundational point sets her study apart from Totman’s 
The Green Archipelago in another important respect: early modern Japa- 
nese whaling, she suggests, was not sustainable. Declining yields largely 
told that story. It is true that, unlike European and American enter- 
prises, which had industrialized and turned to pelagic or open ocean 
whaling with accelerating voraciousness during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Japanese whaling remained a shore-based activity and thus hada 
limited reach into surrounding waters. Whale decline was thus a fairly 
localized phenomenon around Japan as the Tokugawa period pro- 
gressed. Still, as a growing number of environmental historians have 
demonstrated for other early modern places and resources, organized 
whaling in early modern Japan had degraded ecological baselines even 
before modern industrialized whaling spread throughout the Pacific 
during the middle of the nineteenth century. This is not a story of a 
deep historical sustainability followed by modern industrial collapse. 
And because whales are highly migratory, even near-shore whaling 
had far-reaching marine environmental implications. It is certainly 
true that by the time of Admiral Perry’s arrival in Edo Bay in 1853—an 
event that marked the beginning of the end of Tokugawa isolation and 
was itself driven by the spread of American whaling throughout the 
Pacific—industrial pelagic whaling had also diminished Japan’s near- 
shore whale populations. But Arch convincingly shows us that these 
outside impositions did not undo a traditional and sustainable Japanese 
whaling culture. Rather, they intersected with the tail end of an eco- 
nomically sophisticated and culturally rich form of marine resource 
exploitation, both new to and central to the Tokugawa Period, that was 
taking its toll. 

Why does this deep dive into organized whaling, the commerce in 
whale products, and the circulation of whale meaning during Japan’s 
Tokugawa period matter to us today? One answer is that it challenges 
a powerfully consequential environmental narrative in Japanese soci- 
ety: the story about traditional whaling that justifies Japan’s continu- 
ing exploitation of whales in defiance of the international community. 
In 1986, the International Whaling Commission put in place a morato- 
rium on commercial whaling and allowed for exceptions only for 
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scientific research or indigenous subsistence. The Japanese have 
objected to the moratorium under the logic that whaling in Japan is a 
cultural tradition that dates back nine millennia and thus deserves to 
continue. Theirs is an argument that invokes a variation on indigenous 
subsistence, though they use the mechanism of scientific permits to 
allow commercial whaling to continue. Bringing Whales Ashore suggests 
that organized whaling in Japan is a much more recent development, 
that it has always been acommercial rather than a subsistence practice, 
and that it was never sustainable. With this history in hand, the grounds 
for seeing whaling in Japan asa deep cultural tradition are shaky indeed. 
Beyond that, though, Arch shows that whaling today has almost no 
resemblance to the rich practices that constituted organized whaling 
and its cultural milieu during the Tokugawa period, a quarter millen- 
nium when, despite what the historiography has maintained, the Japa- 
nese people were deeply connected to the sea and its resources, with 
whales and whaling as the consummate example. Contemporary Japa- 
nese whaling is more the product of discontinuity than deep tradition. 
It is symptomatic of a cultural alienation from the ocean that has 
allowed the Japanese to forget their history of marine connection dur- 
ing the early modern period—a period that the marine environmental 
historian Jeffrey Bolster has aptly called the “Age of the Ocean.” By 
restoring that history for us, Jakobina Arch has not merely replaced 
Totman’s green archipelago with an aquamarine version. Rather, she 
demonstrates that early modern Japan was “an archipelago both iso- 
lated from and tied to the Pacific,” and that the lines separating the 
terrestrial from the aquatic in Japanese history have kept us from seeing 
the ocean for the trees. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Names. All Japanese names are given in the text with the family name 
first. For authors who have published in English with their name in 
Western order, names appear in the bibliography with the same format 
as Western names: Family name, Given name. Other Japanese authors 
appear in the bibliography as Family name Given name (without the 
comma), so that they are more easily findable in alphabetical order by 
family name. In premodern Japanese history, individuals are commonly 
referred to by their given name rather than family name. For example, 
when discussing the work of Takizawa Bakin, I refer to him as Bakin. 
However, in the citation of his work in the notes, I use his family name 
Takizawa to match the bibliographic listing. 

Measurements. The value of different monetary units varied widely 
over the course of the Tokugawa period. However, the shogunate set 
the following official exchange rates in 1700: 


rry6 or koban (gold) = 5o monme (silver) = 4,000 mon (copper) 


1 koku =5 bushels, the amount of rice that should feed 1 adult 
for 1 year, supposedly worth 1 ryé (in reality, rice prices were 
affected by supply and demand) 

rri=2.4 miles 


thiro =1 fathom (6 feet) 
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MAP I. Regions with organized whaling groups in Japan (ca. 1570-1900), baleen 
whale migration routes (dotted arrows, following typical routes of the Kuroshi6 
and Tsushima currents), and corresponding organized whaling areas (circled). The 
whaling practiced on the Bos6 Peninsula southeast of Edo focused on entirely 
different species of non-baleen beaked whales and thus is not included. 
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MAP 2. Whaling locations on the Japan Sea coast (ca. 1590-1900), in two major 
whaling areas: the Saikai area and the area surrounding Kayoi. The relevant 
domains of Chéshu, Hizen, and Iki are also indicated. 
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MAP 3. Whaling areas on the Pacific coast (ca. 1570-1900). Whaling villages and 
other landmarks in the whaling areas of Ise and Mikawa bays, the Kumano area 
on the Kii Peninsula, and Tosa Bay. The relevant domains of Owari, Ise, Kii, and 
Tosa are indicated. Note the location of the net whaling village of Ineura to the 
north. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CENTURIES AGO, TENS OF THOUSANDS OF RIGHT, GRAY, AND HUMP- 
back whales swam through huge swathes of the Pacific Ocean. Today, 
only a few traces of their vast migrations remain. For someone standing 
on the rocky coast of Japan’s Wakayama Prefecture, the bushy whale 
spouts and glimpses of the slick backs of migrating whales that would 
have been commonly visible on a winter’s day in the early 1600s have 
given way to clear, open water as far as the eye can see. The large num- 
bers of whales that used to swim through the scattered islands on the 
northeastern coast of Kyushu, headed back and forth from the Sea of 
Okhotsk through the Japan Sea, have diminished today to the point 
where the sighting of a single whale can make the news.! 

Despite this decimation of whale populations, the nation of Japan 
continues to catch whales today. The controversy over this practice is 
particularly heated because most other nations ceased whaling under 
the moratorium on commercial whaling that the International Whaling 
Commission (IWC) proposed in 1982 and enacted in 1986. Only two 
exemptions to the moratorium were allowed for IWC members. First, 
the IWC agreed that aboriginal whalers who hunted only for subsis- 
tence, such as the various peoples in the Arctic whose entire way of life 
and culture depended on a small harvest of whales every year, should 
not be treated the same as the nations who had instigated massive com- 
mercial depredations of whale populations. Japanese whalers tried to 
argue that their whaling culture was just as threatened by the morato- 
rium as aboriginal whaling cultures, but they were not allowed an 
exemption under this rule. Instead, they made use of the second exemp- 
tion, which allowed member governments to issue permits for small 
catches for scientific study. Because almost all biological information 
about whales to that point had been obtained by scientists on board 


whaling ships, and nonlethal sampling methods were not yet prevalent 
in the 1980s, the IWC had included this permit option to make sure 
that biological information about whale populations could still be 
collected. 

Although the Japanese government issued so-called scientific per- 
mits for yearly harvests in Antarctica and the North Pacific, oppo- 
nents of Japanese whaling have long argued that they are merely a front 
for attempts at continued commercial whaling. The International 
Court of Justice agreed in 2014 that whaling under such permits was 
not actually for the purposes of scientific research, but the Japanese 
government-subsidized Institute of Cetacean Research (ICR) con- 
tinues to send out whaling ships.’ Taking advantage of the requirement 
that sampled whales not be wasted, the ICR passes along the meat har- 
vested after data collection to an associated corporation that sells it 
within Japan. Their studies are mostly intended to find the sustain- 
able level of harvest that would allow the moratorium to be lifted.’ For 
instance, the director-general of the Institute of Cetacean Research said 
at the Traditional Whaling Summit in 2002 that “Japan is proud of the 
tradition of whaling which she has built up over nine thousand years 
and firmly believes in the sustainable use of whales as a food resource, 
which is why we can never give up the issue and remain strong advo- 
cates of whaling.”* Other members of the summit also prioritized the 
idea of whaling culture and traditions, with the argument that the prac- 
tice of eating whale meat and its associated “rituals and performing arts 
that has [sic] been developed over years” were in danger of vanishing if 
commercial whaling could not continue in the twenty-first century.° 
Thus, despite operating under the scientific exemption, Japanese whal- 
ing supporters rely heavily on arguments similar to those used to cre- 
ate the aboriginal exemption: they say that their whaling tradition and 
practice are so integral to their culture that Japan should be exempted 
from the IWC’s commercial ban. 

One problem with these arguments is that they deliberately create 
an exaggerated sense of cultural continuity by focusing on broad trends 
and generalizations rather than specific historical details. In other 
words, the case for “traditional” whaling rests more heavily on an 
invented tradition than on a comparison between the historical reality 
and the current reality of whaling. Untangling the threads that have 
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led to a modern misconception of the historical role of whaling, whales, 
and marine resources more generally requires examining early modern 
Japan from different perspectives. Without a thorough understanding 
of the era’s natural history, development of whaling techniques, devel- 
opment of different whale products and their economic role, new forms 
of knowledge and storytelling, and even spiritual understandings of 
animals like whales, it is easy to miss the dramatic changes in the ways 
that Japanese people have interacted with whales between the 
Tokugawa period (1603-1868) and today. There is plenty of information 
about historical interactions between whales and Japanese society, but 
much of it is scattered throughout a wide variety of historical records, 
including whaling business records, illustrated scrolls, scientific and 
natural history writing, literature, monuments, religious texts, and 
whale-based artifacts. Japanese scholars who study the histories of 
specific whaling groups have collected some of this material, and local 
historians have collected other pieces, but very little of this informa- 
tion has been made available in English. Thus, the wider international 
audience for Japanese prowhaling arguments has only a few texts to 
help them understand what the call for the importance of traditional 
whaling culture actually means.’ 

Since the moratorium, interest in and discussion of the earlier his- 
tory of whaling in Japan has increased, but usually as a short commen- 
tary within works focused on the issue of modern Japanese whaling.® 
Whaling supporters tend to produce works inextricably tied to the 
prowhaling agenda, particularly the many books by former Ministry of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries official Komatsu Masayuki. He was 
one of the people who helped plan the current scientific whaling pro- 
gram in Japan, and in his many books argues to a popular audience for 
the importance of whaling in Japanese culture as part of his agenda to 
keep modern whaling alive.’ With such a strong bias toward highlight- 
ing the importance of whaling in Japan today, his books can exaggerate 
continuities with the past instead of demonstrating changes within 
whaling practices, attitudes toward whaling, or uses of whales.!° Such 
ahistorical arguments do a disservice to the reality of the particular 
ecocultural context of Tokugawa Japan as an archipelago dependent on 
the contents of local waters containing organisms that moved through- 
out the Pacific Basin. 
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There is evidence that people may have sometimes hunted or at least 
opportunistically killed stranded whales in prehistoric times, but there 
is no reason to believe in an unbroken whaling tradition lasting for nine 
thousand years, through the transition from hunter-gatherer society to 
settled agriculturalists and across the many different political and social 
configurations in the Japanese archipelago’s whole recorded history. 
And in fact, most prowhaling arguments do not rest too heavily on 
the prehistoric uses of whales, because the Jomon culture of hunter- 
gatherers is not the best model for the earliest form of a recognizably 
Japanese civilization centered around settled rice-growing agricultural- 
ists. The first point at which we have any useful records for a recogniz- 
able whaling tradition is with the rise of organized, harpoon-wielding 
whaling groups in the 1570s in Ise and Mikawa bays, a large combined 
bay on the Pacific coast between Tokyo and Osaka.!! These groups were 
successful enough that the practice spread all along the southern coast 
of Japan after 1600. Any traditions that surround the consumption of 
whale meat for Japan asa whole, rather than a few elites at court offered 
pieces of rare stranded whales for feasts, belong at the earliest to this 
era of organized, shore-based whaling (approximately 1570-1900), 
roughly contemporaneous with the Tokugawa period. The overlap is 
even closer if the early modern era is defined to include the political 
consolidation from 1590 onward, which formed the basis of the Toku- 
gawa peace, and the first decades of the Meiji era (1868-1912) before the 
largest transformations of the modern era took hold. But even if the 
Japanese whaling tradition is limited to the last 450 years, the final cen- 
tury and a half of that span includes a dramatic industrialization and 
modernization that transformed Japan so thoroughly that comparisons 
between modern practices and early modern ones are far more likely 
to find differences than continuities. When there are similarities, they 
are not always the things that prowhaling arguments focus on today, 
such as the fact that early modern whaling was also a big business 
focused on profit more than subsistence. It is true that people hunted 
whales in Japan in both the early modern and modern eras, but the 
techniques, equipment, location, and people involved have all changed 
so much that referring to both practices as Japan’s whaling tradition is 
misleading. 
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In early modern Japan, the structure and techniques of organized 
whaling were quite different from modern whaling. Whalers belonged 
to aspecific whaling group based out of a coastal village that had space 
on the beach for processing whales. Groups were managed by an indi- 
vidual who was usually a member of the local elite—someone whose 
rank was high for their local area but who owed allegiance to the gov- 
ernment at relatively low levels, rather than being directly under the 
lord of a domain (daimyo) or other major political figure. Whaling 
groups each required a minimum of three hundred people to operate, 
the largest having around three thousand.” They targeted whales in the 
waters within sight of the coast, then hauled the carcasses back to the 
beach for processing. Whaling groups then sold the meat, oil, and 
other parts like baleen or bonemeal to both local and regional buyers. 
Although the total number of groups operating at any given point is 
difficult to determine, by the middle of the seventeenth century, there 
were whaling groups operating out of villages from Ise Bay (about 
halfway between Tokyo and Osaka) to southern Shikoku’s Tosa Bay 
and throughout the islands on the northwest coast of Kyushu. As long 
as whales were still abundant in coastal waters, shore-based whaling 
easily made use of the kinds of shipbuilding and coastal maritime 
expertise available throughout fishing communities in Japan. Just like 
European and American whalers, who only moved to pelagic whaling 
once whales were no longer available nearer land, Japanese whaling 
focused on the closest available whale populations. The major differ- 
ence between Japanese and Western whaling history is that the coastal 
migration routes and configuration of the continental shelf near Japan 
allowed Japanese whalers to continue shore-based whaling much longer 
than other commercial whalers had. 

Modern factory ship whaling, in Japan and elsewhere, was a com- 
mercial business where multiple corporations ran factory ships to pro- 
cess whales in the open ocean—mostly in Antarctic waters. As Pacific 
whale populations collapsed under American whalers’ hunting pres- 
sure beginning in the 1840s, Japanese whalers gradually realized they 
needed to adopt the new technologies being developed by the global 
whaling industry to hunt the faster open-ocean whales that no one 
had yet overexploited. By the time the factory ship was invented in the 
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19208, Japanese whaling corporations were ready to give up on shore- 
based whaling, which they had already restructured into a more mod- 
ern form using larger pelagic whaling ships to haul whales back to 
processing plants on shore, because inshore whale populations had 
become too small to support commercial whaling efforts. Factory ship 
whalers from all nations hunted from sixty- to two-hundred-foot-long 
engine-driven catcher boats that were much faster than the open row- 
boats used in coastal whaling. A whale caught with the bow-mounted 
harpoon gun on one of these boats was towed to a larger factory ship, 
which processed all the whales brought in by its catcher-boat fleet. The 
few hundred people employed by each whaling company fleet were 
the only ones who interacted with the whales as anything other than 
processed oil or, in the case of Japan and Norway, meat. The new tech- 
nologies of catcher boat and factory ship made twentieth-century 
whalers far more efficient at killing whales than ever before. In 1938, 
whaling observer and United States Coast Guard lieutenant Quentin 
Walsh noted: “One modern factory ship can take more whales in one 
season than the entire American whaling fleet of 1846 which number 
[sic] over 700 vessels.” 3 

By uncritically linking earlier whaling practices with modern factory- 
ship whaling, as if current practices reflect a natural progression of 
technology but with similar cultural meanings as the earlier form of 
whaling, the reality of early modern whaling is reduced to a few images 
and talking points divorced from context and centered on the com- 
monality of killing whales. Even in Japan, people cannot read historical 
texts written before the twentieth century without special language 
training, so most of the information easily available to the general 
public about Tokugawa whaling and attitudes toward whales is from 
secondary sources published about the history of whaling, many of 
which are explicitly intended to promote the continuation of whaling 
today.'+ The problem of information access is even worse for people 
who cannot read this Japanese-language scholarship and must rely on 
the scant descriptions of earlier Japanese whaling that have been pub- 
lished so far in English. 

When writers acknowledge the differences between modern and 
early modern whaling, they tend to assume the earlier version was some- 
how a more sustainable fishery than the twentieth-century whaling 
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industry that visibly and rapidly decimated Antarctic whale popula- 
tions. Even Morikawa Jun, whose work explicitly deconstructs the 
culture- and tradition-based arguments for the continuation of Japa- 
nese whaling today, says that Tokugawa period whaling was sustain- 
able.!> Those like him who assume “traditional” whaling was sustainable 
frame the early modern form of whaling as small-scale, local, and with 
limited impact on the rest of Japan’s economy and society. For example, 
Nishiwaki Masahiro’s unsupported statement that there were only 
sixty whales caught per year in all of Japan during the seventeenth cen- 
tury (in contrast with the catch of tens of thousands per year that was 
driving environmentalist concerns in the Save the Whales movement 
when he was writing) is clearly an underestimate.!© While a total catch 
for the whole of Japan cannot be compiled due to the loss of some whal- 
ing group records, two different whaling groups alone each caught over 
eighty whales in a single year in the seventeenth century.!” By the early 
nineteenth century, when there had been whaling groups operating in 
Japan for at least 150 years, ninety groups or more were whaling simul- 
taneously. If the catch over the whole period was only twenty whales 
per year per group (averaging bad years and highly successful ones), and 
the average number of whaling groups operating at any given time was 
closer to fifty, to reflect expansion of the industry from around 1600 to 
1800, whalers would still have harvested over two hundred thousand 
whales in the two centuries before any influence of Western whalers in 
the Pacific appeared. 

The assumption of limited impact, while it sometimes comes from 
a lack of detailed information about historical whaling practices, also 
arises in part from the massive difference in whale populations between 
the two eras, for which the responsibility rests solely on humans. Even 
today, we lack important information about the migrations and life 
cycles of the whales that used to be found in abundance along the coasts 
of Japan. However, in combination with historical sources like whal- 
ing records and scrolls depicting whales, one can begin to re-create 
the place of whales in the marine environment near Japanese shores. 
The specific impact of early Japanese whaling is partially concealed by 
the much more dramatic loss of around thirty thousand right whales 
(Eubalaena japonica) from the Pacific in the 1840s alone at the hands of 
American whalers (in comparison, the current population of Pacific 
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right whales is estimated to be around five hundred individuals).!5 By 
the twentieth century, having tapped out most of the readily available 
whales in the rest of the world’s oceans, modern industrial whaling 
(including Japanese offshore whaling) further diminished the whales 
of the Antarctic to the point where people became seriously concerned 
about their impending extinction. It is hard to imagine what the seas 
must have been like before these two massive depredations, but an 
abundance of migratory whales was an important element of the envi- 
ronment of coastal Japan before the mid-nineteenth century not at all 
visible today. 

These two points of population collapse were just the most recent 
in a global history of whaling-caused collapses leading to changes in 
target species and searches for new whaling grounds.!? With the pos- 
sible exception of the subsistence whaling practiced by native popu- 
lations in the Arctic and surrounding northern oceans, how long a 
particular form of localized whaling lasted depended most strongly not 
on the culture of whaling but on its scale. Early Japanese whaling was no 
different, particularly because their organized whaling was just as much 
about making money as it was about producing food. Even though they 
did not expand offshore until the late nineteenth century, Japanese 
whaling groups were still forced to shift focus from right whales to gray 
and humpback whales, after whaling pressure caused a decline in right 
whale availability. Then in the nineteenth century, after American 
whalers began to hit Japanese migratory whales before they reached the 
coast, near-shore Japanese whalers either shifted to smaller targets like 
dolphins or pilot whales, or gave up entirely.”° In most cases, whaling 
groups simply went out of business, and former members found some 
other livelihood as Meiji modernization projects offered new oppor- 
tunities in factories or cities away from the village. Offshore whaling 
corporations employed some formerly coastal whalers, but they also 
established bases in entirely new places like Ayukawa which had no ties 
to the earlier traditions of whaling.”! 

Adaptation to changing whale populations thus led to changes in 
the process and the role of whaling throughout its history in Japan, but 
some of these changes were more dramatic than others. Even though 
current whaling supporters emphasize the continuous and ongoing 
tradition of whaling in Japan, the leap to modern industrial whaling 
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was a major shift concurrent with rapid changes in all areas of Japanese 
life during the Meiji industrialization and modernization push. As 
whalers were drawn further out into the Pacific and eventually the Ant- 
arctic, whaling became far less attached to the daily lives of most of the 
population of Japan. Thus, while there was certainly some connection 
between older coastal whalers and modern Japanese whalers, the inter- 
connections between whales and people discussed in this book were 
generally quite specific to the society of early modern Japan. 

Far more people had a chance for direct or close second-hand experi- 
ence with fisheries and shipboard work in early modern Japan than in 
the twenty-first century. Paradoxically, modern Japan is a society more 
embedded in global trade and international fisheries than its early mod- 
ern counterpart. However, as with everywhere else in the modern 
industrial world, it is one where the personal connection between the 
ocean and its products is reserved for a smaller portion of the popula- 
tion. Mechanization dramatically decreased the proportion of the 
global population who work in ports, ships, and fishing boats. Even 
before the Great East Japan Earthquake destroyed major fishing com- 
munities all along the Tohoku coast of northeast Japan in 2011, such 
communities and others throughout the country had been declining. 
The Statistics Bureau of Japan counted only 173,000 people working in 
all fisheries nationwide in 2015, or only 0.14 percent of the population, 
down from o.91 percent of the population in 1953.”? A census from 1891, 
in contrast, showed 3.3 million people (8.3 percent of the population) 
involved in fisheries. While we do not have such detailed numbers for 
the preceding two and a half centuries, it can reasonably be assumed 
that the proportion was not less than in 1891, given the Tokugawa era 
rise of fisheries for whales, bonito, herring, sardines, and other marine 
organisms.”3 

The tens of thousands of people who were directly involved in hunt- 
ing and processing whales in the Tokugawa period have diminished 
now to only a few hundred crew and researchers operating supposedly 
noncommercial hunts under the direction of the Institute of Cetacean 
Research.”4 What this dramatic shift in personal experience on the 
water means is that even those practices that do have continuity with 
the coastal whaling groups of Tokugawa Japan exist in a very different 
setting than they did in the past. There are far fewer whales visible in 
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coastal waters, there are far fewer people who have any contact with 
whales even outside of those waters, and the whales that are brought 
ashore by Japanese whalers have generally already been cut up into their 
component parts.” The striking change in the numbers and presence 
of Pacific whales from the mid-nineteenth through twentieth centuries 
reflects a similarly striking change in the way that people in the Japa- 
nese archipelago interact with their local marine environment. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN AND EARLY MODERN JAPAN 


As important as a more complete view of Japan’s historical whaling 
practices is to understanding the whaling problem today, research on 
whales in early modern Japan also has the power to illuminate broader 
issues in Japanese history. Organized whaling groups in early modern 
Japan integrated the marine environment into Japanese society through 
the various whale-derived products that they made available through- 
out the country. The sheer variety of interactions between people and 
whales (whether physical whales or imagined versions of them) shows 
how embedded the Japanese archipelago was in the maritime space 
around it. This space included not just the coastal waters connecting 
the islands of Japan, but also the broader Pacific through which the 
whales moved. Previous histories that have relegated fishing villages 
and coastal trade networks to the unimportant margins have dimin- 
ished our ability to see the whole archipelago, land and sea, but follow- 
ing whales brings the maritime component back into the picture. 

It is puzzling, given the extensive coastline of Japan, with its four 
main islands and thousands of lesser islands, that so little attention has 
been paid to the influence of the sea in Japanese history. The problem 
is nota lack of sources dealing with maritime topics, as is demonstrated 
by the rich set of sources focused on whales and whaling used in this 
book. With much of the interior filled with uninhabitably steep moun- 
tains, it could be argued that there are no truly nonmaritime communi- 
ties in the archipelago. However, apart from Amino Yoshihiko’s work 
on medieval Japan and the scholars who follow his lead, most histories 
of Japan tend to draw a line at the shore, marginalizing or completely 
ignoring fishing villages and coastal peoples.” While the study of Japan 
in fields like archaeology, folklore studies, and cultural anthropology 
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has begun to turn to the world of the ocean, it has been much more 
difficult to get historians of Japan to consider topics beyond rice- 
centered agricultural society. The dependence of prehistoric hunter- 
gatherer populations on coastal products is readily acknowledged 
(especially with the clear archaeological traces left by reliance on shell- 
fish), but after the arrival of rice cultivation, consideration of fisheries’ 
importance in later Japanese history is sparse.”’ Within Japan, a historical 
viewpoint cutting out any nonfarming peoples has deep roots in the 
Japanese school system, where the most widely published high school 
history textbooks characterize agriculture as the center of feudal soci- 
ety.’8 Fisheries, including whaling, simply do not enter the general 
picture of Tokugawa society taught to students today, leaving the infor- 
mation accessible only to people specifically searching for local histories 
or specialized books about historical fisheries, rather than those learn- 
ing a basic history of the period. 

The minimal role of the ocean and coastal waters in Japanese cul- 
ture today also helps to create assumptions about maritime space that 
shape what kinds of things seem worth researching, and what kinds of 
impressions of the past carry the most weight. When the total number 
of people on the working waterfront declined with the modern rise of 
labor-saving fishing technologies and cargo transfer facilities, Japanese 
recreational uses did not fill in that newly emptied space in the same 
way that they did in the Western world. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, yacht clubs flourished and recreational boating spread beyond the 
upper class over the course of the late nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries.” There is a striking contrast between American marinas and har 
bors packed with recreational boats, and the few lonely docks with less 
than a dozen boats found in good Japanese harbors like Hakodate, a city 
of just under three hundred thousand people. When I visited in 2002, 
most of the few sailboats appeared to be from New Zealand or Australia 
rather than local yachts, and the harbor was far less crowded with rec- 
reational vessels than even a much smaller American port. The romance 
of sailboats or, later, motorboats clearly did not drive a move to the 
waterfront in modern Japan on the same scale as the transformation of 
the waterfront in the United States. The beach also is less of a recre- 
ational draw in modern Japan than in the ancient cultures of the Medi- 
terranean or in modern America.*° While vacationers do go to the 
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beach in the summer in Japan, you will rarely if ever find any Japanese 
visitors to beaches after September 1, when the season is considered 
over, no matter how hot the weather remains.*! The beach as a place for 
play is more constrained, perhaps as a reflection of the more constrained 
role for the ocean in general in modern Japanese life. 

Japan’s apparent lack of interest in ocean recreation compared to 
America or Europe could be explained by geographical differences 
between the steep land falling quickly into the ocean in Japan and the 
more gradual run to the sea and more sheltered estuaries and harbors 
found along the Mediterranean or on the East Coast of the United 
States. But if geography determines the liveliness of a nation’s coast, 
then it would be easy to assume that the present relative disinterest in 
the ocean would stretch backward through all eras of Japanese history. 
In other words, since beaches, harbors, and other maritime spaces in 
and around Japan today are minimally populated and do not have a 
central cultural role, it makes sense that the marine environment is not 
at the forefront of scholarship about either contemporary or historical 
Japan. Without research that is aware of the seascape as well as the 
landscape of the archipelago of Japan, the centrality of maritime space 
to historical Japan is too easily forgotten. 

With very little work touching on the marine environment’s role in 
Japanese history, it becomes even easier for scholars who do not special- 
ize in Japan to leave the country out of histories centered on the Pacific 
Ocean, especially for the supposedly isolated and inward-focused 
Tokugawa period. The idea of Tokugawa Japan’s unimportance and iso- 
lation from the rest of the Pacific world comes from shogunal govern- 
ment restrictions on foreign trade and movement of Japanese people 
beyond coastal waters, a policy known as “closed country” or sakoku. 
Scholars of Japanese history have long since countered the myth of com- 
plete isolation arising from the sakoku policy, recognizing that there was 
interaction with foreigners even during this period of tightly controlled 
trade. But for people who do not know much about Japan, the notion of 
the closed country still lingers, making it easy to assume Tokugawa 
Japan was simply not a part of or influenced by the Pacific World.” How- 
ever, in this era of controlled maritime movement, the ocean was still 
important, as this wasa period when the Japanese people deepened their 
reliance on their coastal waters. Even when inhibited from making 
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far-flung connections across the ocean, they needed near-shore waters 
to flourish. New specialized fisheries like whaling increased investment 
in local waters. Coastal shipping, especially from Kyushu through the 
Inland Sea to Osaka, also boomed during the Tokugawa peace. It was 
essential for getting rice taxes from distant domains to the mercantile 
and political centers of the country. Although foreign trade was limited, 
Japanese coastal shipping was most likely the largest in the world at the 
time.’ The supposed limitation during sakoku to strictly coastal waters 
was possible because humans were the only ones being constrained: 
there is no clear boundary between those waters and the open Pacific for 
the migratory whales or fish that gave rise to the Tokugawa period’s 
flourishing specialized fisheries. Thus, whatever ignorance the Japanese 
people might have had about other peoples in the Pacific, they were still 
heavily reliant on the Pacific Ocean’s bounty and thus part of an early 
modern Pacific World, even if only on the margins. 

To understand what it meant for early modern Japan to be an archi- 
pelago both isolated from and tied to the Pacific, we need to consider 
a combination of different environments, from the mountains to the 
plains, from the shore to the coastal currents, from local waters to con- 
nections across the entire Pacific. Whales bridge a surprising number 
of those environments, in part because they are so large and so impres- 
sive that they cannot help but draw attention. They also offer a new 
way to consider the history of the Pacific, as whales and currents have 
some of the most sweeping circulations throughout the ocean basin.*# 
They were not the only marine organism embedded in many aspects 
of life in Tokugawa society, but they can be found in so many aspects 
simultaneously that they highlight a number of different changes made 
possible by limited expansion out into the coastal waters of the archi- 
pelago. This small first step into seeing the Japanese archipelago as both 
the land of its islands and the seas surrounding them is crucial for under- 
standing the success of the empire that followed. Upon these early foun- 
dations of maritime resource expansion, the modern nation of Japan 
stretched its borders into a far-flung Pacific empire in the twentieth 
century, chasing whales even beyond those wide territorial boundaries 
to the Antarctic.” 

The ways that people wove whales into their terrestrial lives in the 
Tokugawa period show that maritime endeavors like whaling, fishing, 
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and transportation were not just isolated work on the water, but rather 
integral to the society as a whole. Given the new specialized fisheries 
and massive growth of coastal transport during the Tokugawa period, 
this is actually a period when Japan’s archipelagic nature was critical. 
Because of the volcanic and geologically new nature of Japan’s moun- 
tainous interior, there is a relatively abrupt transition between the 
human-usable lowlands and the approximately 80 percent of land area 
too steep to cultivate.*° As the Tokugawa peace promoted a dramatic 
population increase in the seventeenth century unmatched in earlier 
Japanese history, availability of arable land quickly reached its limits. 
High growth continued through improved agricultural production, 
urbanization, and resource intensification. The population settled into 
overall equilibrium in the latter half of the Tokugawa period (with some 
regions declining in population while others continued to grow).*” 
Without increased use of maritime resources available along the exten- 
sive coastline of the many islands making up the archipelago, this 
intense population growth might have just as quickly collapsed rather 
than finding relative equilibrium; the major famine crises of the late 
Tokugawa reflect a population without a large cushion to see them 
through sustained or particularly severe bad weather affecting harvests, 
even with these new resources.*® Environmental historian Conrad 
Totman argues that the development of new and specialized fisheries, 
promoted by the conjunction of peace and restricted foreign travel for 
mariners as well as geographically restricted terrestrial agricultural 
expansion, was an integral part of the maintenance of Japan’s large 
population after its initial explosion just after the institution of peace 
in the early seventeenth century.*? However, even he only gives a few 
pages to the maritime environment in his history of early modern Japan. 

A far more common view of preindustrial Japan is not as an archi- 
pelago depending on both land and sea, but as an island (i.e., small) 
nation that somehow operated as a closed system. This is particularly 
so for scholars of global environmental history, who have found a sus- 
tainability object lesson in Tokugawa Japan. In his discussion of global 
civilizational inequality and collapses, Jared Diamond notes that Japan 
relied on and caused depletion of non-Japanese resources like those 
traded for with the northern Ainu in Ezo, but he carefully denotes this 
as separate from Japan itself (despite the fact that this area became part 
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of the country in the late nineteenth century), diminishing the force of 
his argument for domestic sustainability. Also, he does not talk about 
how the use of marine resources to supplement agriculture tapped into 
a larger maritime space than just the waters next to shore territories. 
His recognition of Japanese use of coastal waters undermines his argu- 
ment for contained resource use, as the organisms in those waters were 
not necessarily constrained to territory near Japan.*° Similarly, John 
Richards depicts early modern Japan as an inward-focused conserva- 
tionist society, one that “could satisfy virtually all its requirements from 
its own resources.”! He concludes that “Japan under the Tokugawa was 
a bounded world with finite resources defined by islands in an archi- 
pelago,” without considering what the fluid spaces between those 
islands might contribute from outside those bounds.” This is despite 
the fact that five years before Richards’ book, Brett Walker had already 
begun to challenge this basic assumption of resource scarcity by dating 
Japanese colonialism to the pre-Meiji period and demonstrating that 
Japanese people were exploiting resources from foreign (particularly 
marine) environments as far as the Amur Estuary and the Kuril Islands 
in the early modern period.*? 

While the boundaries of one single island can indeed enclose and 
limit a terrestrial system, Japan’s island nature needs to be seen as a 
collection of islands, whose boundaries are thus not closed at all because 
they must be drawn somewhere in the waters that connect those islands 
to each other and to the Pacific Ocean as a whole. A closed system could 
not be dependent on whales, sardines, bonito, and other migratory 
marine populations that cross far vaster distances than the length of 
Japan’s coast. Fishermen were not bounded to sessile populations of 
prey within some arbitrary boundary of Japan’s premodern ecosystem. 
They were in fact dependent on the regular movement of new speci- 
mens from far out in the Pacific along the Kuroshio and Tsushima cur- 
rents, on the arrivals and departures of whales and fish in coastal waters 
to mark predictable harvest seasons. 

If one looks at Japan as an archipelago rather than a collection of 
small landmasses, oceanic characteristics like movement, dynamism, 
and fluidity are more visible than the stasis or equilibrium that is 
assumed for a sustainable closed system. This is true not just for the 
appearance and disappearance of whales in particular coastal areas, but 
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also for the movement of whalers, their products, and knowledge about 
whales between coastal villages and interior cities. In particular, the 
perception of whales as living spiritually within the same space as 
humans forces us to reconsider the idea of a sharp boundary for early 
modern society at the shoreline of Japan’s islands. Such interconnec- 
tions between the ocean and the land, the reliance on marine products 
and curiosity about and knowledge of marine organisms outside of 
direct experience with coastal living show us that the people of early 
modern Japan were truly living in an archipelagic space that included 
both terrestrial and marine areas. 

A marine environmental history focusing on an archipelago rather 
than the open ocean benefits from the fact that liminal spaces have two 
sides: both the ocean and the land sides of the boundary were crossed 
by whales and whale products. Early modern whaling groups in Japan 
were not just tied to particular species now rarely appearing off Japan’s 
coasts; they were also tied to the land-shore boundary by their use of 
beaches for processing space. This tie to the local environment has been 
severed by modern industrial whaling centered on factory ships out in 
the open ocean. Reliance ona shore base meant that whalers worked in 
aliminal space blending land and sea even before the whale carcass was 
hauled up on the beach. Mountain lookouts coordinating the movement 
of whaleboats were an essential component of the whaling group, which 
not only kept the boats within sight of the shore but also meant that 
there was not a solid boundary between land and sea for whalers—they 
depended on aspects of both environments for success. 

This interdependence of shore and marine positions helps explain 
another striking dimension of the place of whales in Japanese society 
during the Tokugawa period: the sense that whales, too, inhabited 
human spaces, and at least in spirit form easily crossed back and forth 
between the waters in which they swam and the terrestrial spaces they 
visited in human dreams. In contrast, ship-based whalers were con- 
strained to a very small human outpost moving through a space that 
was otherwise threatening to human existence, one in which cetaceans 
easily survived. In such a setting, a strong division between humans 
and cetaceans as simple animal resources to be exploited as thoroughly 
as possible would develop more easily than the more fluid perception 
of the place of whales and people in early modern Japan. Thus, it is 
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important to consider not just the fact that whales were hunted, but 
also where and how they were hunted to understand people’s invest- 
ment in this aspect of the marine environment. 

Because of the massive habitat range of whale species, a history of 
the ways that people interacted with whales along a small slice of their 
migration routes that happens to intersect with one country (Japan) still 
perforce speaks to histories of the Pacific as a whole. There is increasing 
interest in looking at the history of the Pacific in a new light, particu- 
larly during the period when European explorers began stitching 
together an image of the Pacific Ocean as a whole rather than asa series 
of widely divergent regions.“ Tokugawa Japan under sakoku may seem 
to fit poorly into this narrative of a Pacific World. Matt Matsuda’s his- 
tory of the Pacific, for example, talks about Japan’s part in the sixteenth 
century, and then skips ahead to consider the impact of empires expand- 
ing into Japanese territory around the turn of the nineteenth century, 
leaving much of the Tokugawa period as something apparently outside 
of this overarching Pacific narrative. However, by looking at the ways 
that whales, with territories unlimited by human political boundaries, 
were integral to the lives of even those Japanese people living away 
from the coast, we can see that this archipelago did not and could not 
entirely withdraw from the greater Pacific Basin in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The intersection between whales and humans 
in early modern Japan is another of the “direct engagements. .. tied to 
histories dependent on the ocean”*® foundational to Matsuda’s concept 
of Pacific history—one that reaches outside purely human communities 
to bring part of the living Pacific into the story. 

We also need to have histories of the ocean that include not just 
those people directly working in maritime spaces, but also all the 
other people who interact with it indirectly, even without having been 
there.*? Our interactions with the ocean are not limited to the people 
who physically touch it, float upon it, and pull organisms out of it. To 
fully understand the impact of the Pacific on human history, we must 
consider the cultural particularity of those interactions with imagined 
as well as physical oceans. As an archipelago with a large proportion of 
oceanic space within its borders, Japan even in the relatively isolated 
Tokugawa period is a prime example of the kind of place where inter- 
actions with the oceans were both integral to their culture and also 
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particular to a specific aspect of the Pacific Ocean as a whole. If we 
discount the Japanese experience from Pacific history, our understand- 
ing will remain incomplete. 

Finally, we cannot solve current problems with overfishing and 
destruction of the oceanic environment if we mischaracterize past 
smaller-scale impacts that still lead to collapse (merely over a longer 
span of time) as sustainable use. Whale populations collapsed most 
dramatically under the focused attention of factory ships in the Ant- 
arctic in the twentieth century, but just because that harvest was clearly 
excessive does not mean it was unique. Tokugawa whalers were part of 
ahistory of dubiously sustainable fisheries even before they met whalers 
from other nations or felt their impacts on the populations they shared 
as targets in the nineteenth century. Their contribution is not just 
another tally in the list of pressures diminishing historic whale popu- 
lations, however, since the sources they left behind also contribute to 
the sparse information we have about baseline whale populations in 
the era before major collapses. A richer understanding of premodern 
whale populations and the ways humans lived with them is crucial if 
we are to judge whether and how whales will recover under the protec- 
tions afforded by endangered species regulations and commercial whal- 
ing moratoriums instituted in the late twentieth century. 


ORGANIZATION 


Each chapter of this book looks at interactions between whales and 
humans on sea and shore from a different perspective. Chapter 1 intro- 
duces, as much as possible with the minimal information humans have 
collected, the whales themselves and how the space we know as Japan 
might have been part of their lives in the premodern era. The rest of the 
book then moves on to focus on various relationships between humans 
and whales, beginning with the closest contact with whales and mov- 
ing further away with each chapter. Chapter 2 begins with the whal- 
ing groups along the coasts of Japan whose harpooners leapt onto the 
backs of whales to deal the killing blow, and whose work centered on 
hundreds of people gathering together on the beach to finish the 
messy deconstruction of a whale into component parts before it began 
to rot—a necessarily rapid hands-on process, given the fact that the 
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insulating properties of blubber cause whale corpses to begin decom- 
posing almost immediately after death. The following chapter turns 
to the products made from those whale parts, and the wider group of 
people who interacted with those smaller portions of a whale through- 
out Japan in the growing mercantile economy and consumer culture of 
the period. The final two chapters move away from direct physical con- 
tact to consider different ways that people thought about whales. Chap- 
ter 4 focuses on types of knowledge, from natural history and anatomy 
to illustrations and stories that featured whales for entertainment. The 
final chapter focuses on religious thought, and how people dealt with 
dead whales’ spirits, where the human-whale relationship involved 
close contact only in the metaphysical realm. 

Although interest in the history of whaling in Japan often begins 
with the modern whaling problem, this is not a book about how mod- 
ern whaling developed from earlier traditions. Instead, it focuses on the 
importance of this first form of Japanese organized whaling within the 
culture of the Tokugawa period, before the dramatic changes brought 
by modernization and industrialization. While the conclusion does 
consider what happened to whales and whaling after the end of the 
Tokugawa, the main focus of the central chapters is on the premodern 
role of whaling in Japan. In part this is because, in comparison to the 
scant resources focused on Tokugawa whaling, much more information 
is already available in English about twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
Japanese whaling. But more importantly, the rich interactions between 
people and whales in Tokugawa Japan are interesting in and of them- 
selves, rather than just as precursors to modern practices. Just as they 
are now, whales in the Tokugawa were treated as natural resources serv- 
ing human purposes. The difference lies in each period’s interpretation 
of what that meant for the people making use of whales. 

Human life in the Tokugawa period was heavily reliant on the vast 
marine ecosystem of the Pacific Ocean, and our interpretations of the 
history of this era must take these wider resource boundaries into 
account. Organized whaling developed into an influential and dynamic 
business in the context of changing species availability and particular 
geographies of the coast. Changes in the techniques for catching whales 
and the areas in which they were caught show that whaling developed 
into arelatively large-scale endeavor—at least enough to have impacts 
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on the whale populations in coastal Japanese waters (chapter 2). Both 
the scale of whaling efforts and the scale of whale bodies then further 
shaped the lives of nonwhalers as their products and ideas about these 
creatures spread throughout Japan. Whales are a particularly good 
model for understanding the diversity of natural resources used in 
this period because so many different products came from a single 
whale, representing a cross section of the possibilities provided by 
marine resources (chapter 3). Encounters with whales or their parts 
also pushed people to articulate an understanding of nature particu- 
lar to this new, heavier reliance on a marine resource base (chapter 
4). By describing and telling stories about whales and their spirits, 
people were also working out how to think and feel about the mari- 
time influence on their world (chapters 4 and 5). 

The history of Tokugawa Japan must include its maritime spaces, 
because parts of that space were so integral to its terrestrial spaces that 
drawing a line between them is nonsensical. The examples explored 
in the following chapters show the many ways that, if one ignores the 
specialized fisheries of the period like whaling, Tokugawa history is 
incomplete. Far from being just a marginal coastal business only rele- 
vant to people on the fringes of mainstream society, whaling influenced 
such basic aspects of early modern Japanese life as their understanding 
of anatomy and natural history, and even the consumption of meat and 
rice.48 This book follows whales ashore and into the terrestrial and 
metaphysical spaces of the early modern Japanese archipelago, tracing 
the ways in which there was no clear dividing line between the ocean’s 
inhabitants and the land’s. In the process, it provides a new view of 
Japan, tied not just to defining terrestrial features like volcanoes and 
earthquake fault zones, but also to the equally influential Pacific cur- 
rents and migrations that intersect the spaces of the archipelago. 
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SEEING FROM THE SEA 


A Whale’s-Eye View of Japan 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST PROBLEMS IN RE-CREATING A HISTORICAL 
moment before the modern whaling industry decimated whale popu- 
lations is finding solid information about these animals: where were 
these large populations, how large were they, why did they appear where 
they did? Even for the species that swim near coastlines populated by 
humans, much of a whale’s life happens outside human view. While 
whales have to come to the surface for air, waves of only a few feet high 
make it hard to see more than the vapors of their breath. When swim- 
ming at night, diving for food, or moving too far away from the coast 
or ship traffic lanes, whales’ lives become invisible to us. Before the 
introduction of radio and satellite tagging in the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, the best way we could trace the movement 
of whales was to follow whalers. Molecular genetic analysis is now start- 
ing to help us refine estimates of whale population sizes, but apart from 
that, historical whaling records are our best source for numbers and 
locations of whales before the twentieth century.! Thus, the human 
understanding of the history of whales is irrevocably linked to our his- 
tories of whaling. 

Many different kinds of whales were likely to appear along the Japa- 
nese coast in the early modern period, some of which were particular 
targets for whaling groups to bring ashore for processing. Some basic 
whale biology is helpful to understand why they appeared where they 
did, particularly the aspects most likely to influence behavior, such as 
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the coastal migration routes that brought them within reach of humans. 
Unfortunately, there are still large gaps in our knowledge of the natural 
history of many whale species today, so it is nearly impossible to com- 
pletely re-create the historical behavior of different whales in the Pacific 
even at the species level.” Therefore, this discussion will necessarily be 
somewhat speculative and based partly on modern behavior, even 
though current population sizes are dramatically smaller than they were 
from the 1600s through the mid-1800s. However, contemporary whale 
biology can only offer a starting point for thinking about historical 
whales. Whether today’s smaller populations behave in different ways 
than historically more robust populations is unknown, but migration 
routes in particular are likely to have shifted as smaller remnant popula- 
tions became isolated subpopulations rather than corners of a broad 
habitat area filled with whales.’ As marine historical ecologists recog- 
nize, understanding population decline is particularly fraught because 
of the problem of shifting baseline syndrome, where measurement of 
changes in the marine ecosystem are based on norms shaped by scien- 
tists’ personal experience, so that each new generation sees a smaller 
population as the norm to which conservation efforts should be return- 
ing, rather than using objective norms rooted in a longer than twenty- 
or thirty-year historical reality.t Thus, any historical evidence that can 
speak to past populations can be more useful than current observations 
of whale population dynamics or behavior, but since the historical evi- 
dence and the current biology are both patchy, each must be carefully 
used to supplement the other. 

Biologists today classify all whales as part of the infraorder Cetacea, 
which is further divided into two parvorders of baleen whales (Mysti- 
ceti) and toothed whales and dolphins (Odontoceti). Some classifica- 
tion systems still refer to them as belonging to the order Cetacea, with 
the baleen/tooth distinction at the level of suborder; since the advent 
of molecular genetics, many taxonomic categories are in the process of 
being reclassified. The important distinction between toothed and 
baleen whales remains, whatever classification label is used. Baleen 
whales have baleen plates growing from their jaws that are composed 
of keratin (the material in fingernails, hooves, and hair), and baleen 
serves in place of teeth to strain out food from seawater. Toothed 
whales, as the name implies, have teeth instead, and therefore are 
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behaviorally different from baleen whales, particularly because they 
tend to hunt prey in much deeper water. Toothed whales are generally 
found in more pelagic (open-ocean) areas. 


BALEEN WHALES IMPORTANT IN JAPAN 


The baleen whales most important in early modern Japan are today 
known as the North Pacific right whale (Eubalaena japonica, Jp. semi 
kujira), the gray whale (Eschrichtius robustus, Jp. ko kujira), and the hump- 
back whale (Megaptera novaeangliae, Jp. zato kujira).> Occasionally whal- 
ers would also catch faster whales from the rorqual family, the largest 
and most streamlined baleen whales, including fin (Balaenoptera physa- 
lus, Jp. nagasu kujira) or sei whales (Balaenoptera borealis, Jp. iwashi kujira). 
However, these whales tend to be more pelagic, and therefore most 
would not have been in reach of coastal whalers. The three species of 
nonrorqual baleen whales were far more common targets for coastal 
whalers than any of the rorquals, and therefore we have more informa- 
tion about them (figure 1.1).° All three of these species migrate long 
distances through the shallow waters of the continental shelf, spending 
a portion of their lives passing near the coast of Japan. 

Generally, these whales in their Western Pacific coastal migrations 
followed the path of the Kuroshio Current and its lesser western branch 
the Tsushima Current. These currents are the Pacific’s equivalent of 
the Atlantic Gulf Stream: strong warm-water currents that flow north- 
ward and come quite close to the western shores of Japan (map 1). The 
Kuroshio breaks off into the Pacific about halfway up the coast of the 
main island of Honshu, while the Tsushima Current passes through 
the strait between Korea and Japan where the island of Tsushima is 
located. Migrating whales likely used these currents both as markers to 
guide them from summer breeding grounds to winter feeding grounds 
and back again, and as a source of food along the way, since both cur- 
rents are rich in organisms such as larval fish and squid transported 
from warmer equatorial waters.’ Thus, migratory whales following 
these currents would be seen more frequently in the western half of 
Japan than in the eastern and northern portions, and areas closest to 
these currents were, unsurprisingly, where the coastal whaling groups 
of the Tokugawa period operated. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Major whale species found near Japan. From top to bottom: sperm, 


humpback, right, fin, sei, and gray whale. This is a composite created by the 
author from three pages of Okura Nagatsune’s Jokéroku, 23-25, doi:10.11501 
/2536205. Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


Right, gray, and humpback whales are approximately the same size 
(maximum lengths of fifty-five, fifty, and sixty feet respectively), but 
their different food specializations affect their summer behavior. Right 
whales feed by skimming zooplankton out of the water at the surface, 
gray whales dive down to scoop small amphipods out of the mud in 
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shallow waters, while humpback whales feed in a wider range of the 
water column for krill and small fish. In the winter, baleen whales move 
to their breeding grounds and focus on calving rather than feeding, so 
in their migrations between warm-water winter calving grounds and 
summer feeding grounds in the Arctic, all three species were not likely 
to feed much, if at all. Humpback whales in Hawaii today, for example, 
rarely feed during the winter calving season, living off their blubber 
reserves instead. The timing of the coastal whaling season put whales 
near Japan in the winter, when all three species would behave more 
similarly than during the summer feeding season. 

In reconstructing historical whales’ lives near coastal Japan, the 
feeding specializations of the three different species thus do not matter 
nearly as much as their speed and intended destinations on either end 
of the migration. Right whales were the favored prey of Japanese whal- 
ers until their population began to be heavily targeted elsewhere in the 
Pacific by American whalers in the mid-nineteenth century (thus 
severely diminishing the available numbers near Japan as well). In part 
this was because they are the slowest of the three whales, often leisurely 
moving through the water at less than one nautical mile per hour (knot) 
and not more than three knots during regular travel, which is still a 
speed easily obtainable in a small open rowboat.’ In comparison, hump- 
back whales have been measured swimming an average around two 
knots when migrating past Australia, with a range of somewhere 
between two and 7.5 knots (a maximum speed probably unattainable 
in a whaleboat) when not swimming at their fastest, and gray whales 
on the eastern coast of the Pacific migrate at a steady three-to-four knots 
with a range of 1.7 to 5.9 knots regular swimming speed.’ This is, in 
human speeds, a slow walking pace for right whales and a fast walk 
or slow jog for gray whales. At this speed, they could be using visual 
cues of the coastline or continental shelf to help them navigate between 
feeding and breeding grounds, as well as following the temperature 
differential and flow of the currents, although it is not yet known how 
exactly whales navigate.!© 

We know the regions where migratory whales were most often 
seen, since these are where whaling groups operated. After finishing 


their summer feeding, baleen whales would head south from the Bering 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. They had two possible paths when they 
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reached northern Japan. The first was to swim through the Japan Sea, 
either close to the Asian mainland or close to Japan’s west coast (see 
map 2). As the waters narrow between Korea and Japan, some whales 
would come closer to a section of the northern coast of the domain of 
Choshut (today’s Yamaguchi Prefecture) on the main island of Hon- 
shu, and pass among the many scattered, mountainous islands off the 
northern and northwestern coast of Kyushu, an area known as the 
Saikai (Western Sea) region and warmed by the northward-flowing 
Tsushima Current. Whales swimming more toward the east would first 
pass by either Tsushima or Iki islands, the two largest islands between 
Japan and Korea in the strait. Iki is the smaller of the two and closer to 
Kyushu, with a few harbors where whalers were based around the rim 
of the island. If hugging the coastline, whales would also pass Ikitsu- 
kishima on the northwest corner of Kyushu, a long thin island whose 
diagonal orientation points toward the Goté Islands to the southwest, 
atight grouping of around r4o islands whose name means “five islands” 
because there are five large ones making up the bulk of the chain. The 
Goto Islands are about forty to sixty miles from the port of Nagasaki, 
depending on whether one is going to the northern or southern end of 
the chain. Although they are at the margins of modern Japan, they were 
part of a lively fishing and trading network during the early modern 
period, with traffic from China and the Netherlands coming into the 
strait between the Got6 Islands and the Kyushu mainland while headed 
to Nagasaki. 

The water here over the continental shelf is relatively shallow, 
although it drops off steeply south of the Goté Islands. Baleen whales 
adapted to foraging in shallow waters could, of course, swim through 
deeper water on their migrations, especially if they ate very little along 
the way. However, they appear to prefer staying in the shallower water 
used during the summer feeding season. Even if constrained to shal- 
low waters, either side of these various islands where the Tsushima 
Current flows would be available. Boat traffic may have shaped the 
details of their favored routes through this area more than geographic 
features. Certainly, by the time whaling groups began in the Tokugawa 
period, whales would have needed to avoid particular harbors and 
whaling bases, as well as the tracks of cargo ships or fishing boats. 
Whaling group locations varied over time, with shifting fortunes and 
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possibly also with the shifting migratory pathways of whales trying 
to avoid being targeted. One piece of evidence for increased avoid- 
ance comes from observations of an American whaling ship heading 
north past Tsushima on their way to whaling grounds in the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Writing after whalers had been operating in the Saikai area 
for nearly two hundred years, they observed that the humpback and 
right whales they saw in the area were “verry wilde” (more inclined 
to avoid boats) in comparison to whales sighted further out into the 
Pacific.!? Whales were thus not avoiding the area entirely, but at least 
some of them seem to have learned to flee the small rowboats used by 
both American and Japanese whalers and may have adjusted their 
migration paths accordingly. 

The second major path for southbound whales was to follow the 
cold, nutrient-rich Oyashio Current south along the Pacific coast side 
of Japan. The site where that current intersects with the Kuroshio, and 
both turn east into the deeper central Pacific, varies from year to year. 
The path for the Kuroshio bends east somewhere along the Izu Ridge, 
an underwater formation that trails southeast from the city of Tokyo 
(formerly Edo), marked by a scattered chain of very small islands extend- 
ing over six hundred miles all the way out to the Ogasawara (Bonin) 
Islands (see map 1). When they reached this ridge, migrating whales 
would come closer inshore, skirting the western edges of the Kuroshio 
that flows north as they head south. They may have used the Kuroshio 
as a kind of landmark, but it is equally likely that they were following 
undersea depth contours, which the current also follows.!’ Because the 
continental shelf drops off close to the shore from the Izu Ridge south, 
whales staying in shallow waters would be within a few miles of the 
shore beginning around the Ise and Mikawa bays, down along the 
Kumano coast (most of which is now Wakayama Prefecture, then 
known as Kii domain). 

The shoreline here is often rocky and steep, except in a few sheltered 
harbors like Taiji, Miwasaki, and Koza, which became whaling villages 
in part because they had a sandy shore to haul whales up onto (map 3). 
From the rocks on the peninsulas along the Kumano coast, one can 
easily see the dark edge of the Kuroshio Current, whose warm salty 
water is visibly distinct from the more turquoise colder water on the 
inland side. Whales would swim between these rocks and the dark edge 
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of the Kuroshio past the eastern mouth of the Seto Inland Sea, between 
Wakayama’s western shore and Shikoku’s eastern one, where a large 
number of ships came in and out on their path between the major mer- 
chant city of Osaka and the thriving shogunal capital of Edo. Some 
may have swum through this passage into the busy Seto Inland Sea to 
join up with whales coming down from the Japan Sea. However, most 
would probably pass south of Shikoku, close to the two peninsulas that 
bracket the wide and relatively unsheltered Tosa Bay where whaling 
villages also rose to intercept them (particularly the eastern penin- 
sula, Cape Muroto, where deep water is much closer to shore). Past 
this point, along the southern coast of Kyushu, whaling groups did 
not form, so we have little evidence of where the whales might have 
gone next. Whales were seen rarely enough in the Bungo Strait between 
Shikoku and Kyushu that their sightings were newsworthy events, and 
often were strandings of single injured or ill whales—possibly ones that 
had been attacked by whalers but escaped before being killed, rather 
than migrating whales choosing a different route to their winter calving 
grounds.# 

In the spring, when they were done calving and their young had 
grown athick enough blubber layer to deal with colder but more nutri- 
ent-rich waters, the various species of baleen whales turned north again 
and reversed the route they had taken to their calving grounds. They 
either moved through the shallow waters along the continental shelf 
traced by the Tsushima Current, back through the Saikai area’s many 
small islands to head up along the coast of Korea or the western coast 
of Japan, or they followed the flow of the Kuroshio up along Japan’s 
eastern coast past Shikoku and the Kumano coast before heading 
away from the Japanese shore somewhere around the Bés6 Peninsula 
that projects along the Izu Ridge, sheltering the city of Edo. Individual 
gray whales migrating in the eastern Pacific will overlap their north 
and south routes depending on whether they set out early or late and 
whether they have a calf in tow, so likely the same thing would happen 
along the shores of Japan.’ Whaling records do not generally note a 
pause in the availability of whales during whaling season, so the winter 
whaling season likely began with southward-bound whales, most of 
them shifting over to swimming north by the spring but with enough 
overlap between the two directions that whales would be seen through 
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the whole season, rather than there being a peak in the beginning of 
winter and another returning peak in the spring. 

Situating the moment of passage along the Japanese coast within the 
larger paths of each of these species’ migrations is amuch more difficult 
proposition. How the whales saw this archipelago in comparison to the 
rest of their long migration routes will never be clear, but we also do not 
even know what percentage of their migration passed by Japanese 
shores. This is because we have very little information about historical 
breeding grounds for the western side of the Pacific, making it diffi- 
cult to trace a migration line from summer feeding grounds in the Sea 
of Okhotsk and the Bering Sea. The gray whale’s nearly ten-thousand- 
mile round-trip migration route along the west coast of North America 
between their Baja California breeding grounds and Arctic Ocean feed- 
ing grounds is well known, but the current few remaining western 
North Pacific gray whales have only been occasionally sighted heading 
south along the Asian coast from the Sea of Okhotsk to unknown 
breeding grounds in winter, possibly around Hainan Island, currently 
the southernmost point of the People’s Republic of China.!© The diff- 
culty in knowing where historic gray whale migrations might have been 
is related to population size: whaling pressure diminished western 
North Pacific gray whales to fewer than two hundred individuals as of 
2006, so there simply are not enough whales left of this population to 
know if the larger historical population went to the same breeding 
grounds they use today, even if we knew exactly where they were. 

Omura Hideo, a scholar of Japanese whaling and whale biology, has 
looked for gray whale bones and records of catches to try to recreate 
this earlier migration. He thinks that Japan’s Seto Inland Sea, the shel- 
tered body of water between western Honshu and Shikoku, may have 
been a calving ground for gray whales in the Tokugawa period. This 
might have been a subset of a population that migrated along Korean 
shores down to somewhere further south in Asia, one which for some 
reason pulled away to swim through the very narrow strait at Shimono- 
seki between Honshu and Kyushu to calve in the Inland Sea.!’ Given 
the force of the current in such a narrow strait, and the fact that this 
was a major path for shipping into the Inland Sea, it is unclear how 
many whales would have chosen this path to a calving ground that was 
equally busy with cargo vessels. The occasional whale seen in the 
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Inland Sea, which Omura takes for evidence of calving grounds, may 
not have been breeding there, but instead just traveling through or for- 
aging. In any case, it is not surprising that the vastly diminished popu- 
lation of gray whales does not calve there today. There is strong evidence 
that some of the few remaining gray whales in the western Pacific may 
have changed their migration routes entirely to try to join up with the 
far larger population of recovering eastern Pacific gray whales (currently 
between fifteen thousand and twenty-two thousand individuals): at 
least two whales tagged in the Sea of Okhotsk have been found swim- 
ming all the way to the coast of North America rather than along the 
Asian coast. So even though we now have satellite tracking capabilities 
to follow whales along their formerly hidden migrations, we do not 
necessarily have any way to tell how closely these routes overlap with 
historical patterns except by scattered references to the presence of the 
whales in places that we do not see them migrating now.'® 

Gray whales are not the only species whose migration paths may 
well have changed. Historical accounts before the twentieth century 
rarely mention humpback whales in and around Hawaii, the location 
where large numbers are found wintering today, so their previous calv- 
ing grounds may have shifted to Hawaii from somewhere else. Some 
humpbacks that feed in the Bering Sea have wintering grounds today 
around the Ogasawara (Bonin) Islands (not part of Tokugawa Japan’s 
territory although they are claimed by Japan today) and Okinawa (for- 
merly the Ryukyu Islands and a separate kingdom in the Tokugawa 
period). These are most likely to have been the historical destination 
for whales swimming past Japanese shores.!? And while right whales, the 
most prominent targets of many nations’ whalers, also migrate, biol- 
ogists have no idea where in the Pacific they went to calve historically 
or where they might calve today. This uncertainty makes it difficult 
to say why exactly any of these different whale species appeared near 
the Japanese coast. They migrated north and south, toward and away 
from winter calving grounds, in a manner conducive to a winter whal- 
ing season in Japan. Hints that waters somewhere near Japan (at least 
on the scale of the Pacific Basin) were good calving grounds may indi- 
cate the importance of Japanese whalers’ impact on these migrating 
whales. Coastal whalers operating in small open boats did not have the 
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same numerical impact on baleen whales as even nineteenth-century 
pelagic whalers like the Americans from the 1830s through the 1850s, 
and certainly not that of factory ships in the mid-twentieth century. 
But catching whales near calving grounds could have altered the repro- 
ductive success of these populations far more than catching them 
feeding in the summer. Tokugawa-period sources do indicate fetal 
whales in pregnant mothers and young calves were part of their catches. 
Whether because the right whale calving grounds were nearby, or 
because right whales were the focus of whalers’ efforts, images of fetal 
whales are generally right whales.”° 

There may have been as many as ninety-six thousand gray whales 
in the Pacific Ocean before intense whaling efforts dropped that to 
today’s somewhat recovered population of nineteen thousand (mostly 
in the eastern Pacific).”! This overall population has been growing since 
the International Whaling Commission (IWC) began protecting them 
in the mid-twentieth century, but the fewer than 130 critically endan- 
gered western Pacific gray whales that feed in the Sea of Okhotsk are 
the last remnants of a thriving population that would have passed by 
Japan in numbers large enough for multiple individual whaling groups 
to catch half a dozen or so every whaling season.”” Only about one 
thousand humpback whales are now found in the western North Pacific, 
out of a total North Pacific population of somewhere around twenty- 
two thousand.”? The total number of right whales in the North Pacific 
is even smaller, somewhere around five hundred, from a historic popu- 
lation that had to have been larger than the thirty thousand taken by 
American whalers in the 1840s.’+ With such small population sizes to 
work with, any study of behavior and migration patterns today will not 
necessarily capture the historical reality of these species. Thus, whaling 
records and other historical information about whales are important in 
better understanding what these populations used to be like and per- 
haps explaining what a recovered population could be like. Information 
about these baleen whales in early modern Japan is therefore interesting 
not just because it demonstrates the importance of whales to the 
Tokugawa culture, but also because it is one of the richest historical 
sources to help us understand aspects of the larger historical popula- 
tions of North Pacific whales that we can no longer study directly, 
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counteracting the problem of purely modern observations potentially 
influenced by shifting baseline syndrome. 


TOOTHED WHALES IMPORTANT IN JAPAN 


Toothed whales were not targeted much by early modern coastal whal- 
ers, but many species can be found relatively near Japan. Only two types 
were important for whalers: sperm whales (Physeter macrocephalus, Jp. 
makko kujira) and members of the beaked whale family (Ziphiidae). 
Female sperm whales are smaller than males, at an average of thirty-six 
feet to the males’ fifty-two feet. The next largest toothed whales are all 
beaked whales (anywhere from thirteen to forty feet), and most Odon- 
tocetes are much smaller dolphins and porpoises. Sperm whales are the 
best known, because they were the targets of Western (particularly 
American) whalers beginning in the eighteenth century, and thus 
played a starring role in Melville’s Moby Dick and other stories of Ameri- 
can whaling. The beaked whale family is lesser known, in part because 
they were not targets of most other whalers, and also because they are 
usually spread out in deeper water and less likely to be encountered by 
people than coastal whales. The beaked whale with the most historical 
importance near Japan is the forty-foot-long Baird’s beaked whale 
(Berardius bairdii, Jp. tsuchi kujira), although the Cuvier’s beaked whale 
(Ziphius cavirostris, Jp. akabo kujira)—a much paler whale that only 
reaches about twenty feet long—was also recorded in lists of whale 
species in the early modern period. 

In contrast to Western whaling efforts, Japanese whaling records 
and scrolls depicting whale species found in Japan contain notes of 
occasional sperm whales caught by whaling groups, but very few in 
comparison to the target baleen species. Western whalers preferentially 
targeted sperm whales, particularly in the Pacific. Early European and 
American whaling, as in Japan, required processing stations on shore 
to boil down blubber into oil and to process whatever other parts people 
wished to consume. One way around this problem once whales close 
in shore became more scarce was to bring the whaleboats out to sea on 
larger sailing ships, lowering them from the main ship to chase after 
a whale. If they successfully caught a whale far offshore, whalers had 
to tow it to the ship and cut it up there, dumping most of the carcass for 
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sharks while keeping slabs of blubber in casks to be boiled once the ship 
returned to port. While whale hearts were a delicacy in medieval 
Europe, as Basque whalers depleted the near-shore right whale popula- 
tion in the Bay of Biscay, whale meat vanished from cookbooks and 
travel accounts outside of far northern Europe.’? As whalers chased 
their targets farther from the European coast, only the blubber, baleen 
or teeth, and bones would keep until they returned ashore. American 
whalers joined in the hunt in the mid-seventeenth century with very 
minimal desire to eat whales.”° Right whales produce a good quality 
oil, but sperm whales, with their huge heads filled with spermaceti oil, 
are even better. The problem was that sperm whales, as a deep-water 
species, are almost always found far from the coast. The first solution 
was to bring a portable tryworks (a set of large kettles in a brick frame- 
work built over a firebox) to set up on the nearest shore and boil down 
the casked blubber. By around 1750, Americans began installing a try- 
works on the deck of the ship, so the whalers would not have to go 
ashore to transform the blubber into oil that went rancid much less 
quickly, and truly offshore whaling began.”’ Japanese whalers, in con- 
trast, who were still producing both meat and oil from their catches at 
this time, continued to operate out of shore bases and rarely tried to 
catch sperm whales when baleen whales were conveniently migrating 
within their reach. 

Some sperm whales do migrate, but not in the same way that baleen 
whales do: the males are found in higher latitudes and only the largest 
mature males migrate toward the equatorial breeding grounds. They 
also feed in much deeper waters than the coastal baleen whales, since 
their prey is squid found over a mile below the surface. Thus, they are 
more likely to be found on the steeper side of the continental shelf and 
over underwater canyons cut into its edge than they are to be close to 
shore. The sharp drop on the Pacific side of Japan means that people 
were more likely to encounter sperm whales near shore there than in 
the Japan Sea. The scrolls depicting Japanese whale species that do 
include sperm whales are most likely to have gotten their information 
from Kumano coast whalers or those from the Cape Muroto side of 
Shikoku, who were closest to deep water.’5 But they were not a major 
focus of most whaling groups—they were probably included more 
because, like the Baird’s and Cuvier’s beaked whales also found in these 
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scrolls, they are the only toothed whales close to the same size as the 
major baleen whales found near Japan, and people out on the water saw 
them sometimes. 

The fact that Japanese whalers continued to practice coastal whaling 
while other nations were moving offshore in pursuit of sperm whales 
makes early modern Japanese whaling seem more sustainable than 
European and American whaling. The Western impetus for shifting to 
offshore whaling came not just from the desire for the more pelagic 
sperm whale, but also from declining coastal populations of baleen 
whales hit hard by shore-based whalers like the Basques. The history 
of Euroamerican whaling is along list of collapses in target populations, 
followed by the search for increasingly distant new whaling grounds 
and species.”? But the assumption that Tokugawa-period organized 
whaling was completely sustainable just because Japanese whalers did 
not shift to pelagic whaling and new species like sperm whales and 
fin whales until after American whalers had decimated Pacific right 
whale populations in the mid-nineteenth century obscures the impacts 
they did have. This assumption also sets up an idealized view of Japa- 
nese whaling where early whaling groups had some kind of sensitivity 
to sustainable harvest that carried through to modern factory ship 
whaling, even though sustainability was clearly not part of twentieth- 
century Japanese whaling corporations’ race to harvest as much as they 
could from the Antarctic in competition with other whaling nations.*° 
In reality, sperm whales were just not the same level of tempting target 
for people who wanted both meat and oil as they were for those who 
were solely focused on high-quality oil. 

The role that sperm whales played in early modern Japan was rela- 
tively minimal, but in one specialized region of Japan beaked whales 
were quite important, and whalers there have sustained their harvest 
from the early modern period through to today. Like sperm whales, 
beaked whales are found in deep waters along the continental shelf 
break or further out to sea. The only two places in the world where 
people consistently hunted any species of beaked whale are the Faeroes 
in the North Atlantic and the Bos6 Peninsula in Japan, which is near 
the deep Sagami Trough, a major tectonic plate boundary zone. Baird’s 
beaked whales were the target species for Japanese whalers in this area. 
Because no other region in Japan hunted these whales, and they were 
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not targets of other nations’ whalers, this particular shore-based whal- 
ing practice has continued into the modern era. In that sense, Bos6 
whalers have been able to sustain their historical whaling practices, 
mostly because they are small-scale enough to not deplete the popula- 
tion as a whole, and have not been not part of a larger global competi- 
tion for the same whales. 

Most of the Edo-period records for whaling on the Bés6 Peninsula 
have been lost, but some period scrolls that illustrate the different spe- 
cies of whales (and other strange fish like hammerhead sharks) include 
beaked whales in their listing of whale species. Since these whale scrolls 
generally were compiled with information from whaling groups in the 
Kumano area, an assortment of beaked whale species might appear in 
them—more likely from incidental catches or sightings than from a 
concerted whaling effort like that of the Bos6 Peninsula. Because deep 
waters past the continental slope are not terribly far from these whaling 
areas (although farther than the distance to the Sagami Trough from 
the shore of the Bos6 Peninsula), some beaked whale sightings could 
be expected even from villages focused on hunting shallow-water 
baleen whales. Some Kumano coast whale scrolls include both a tsuchi 
kujira (Baird’s beaked whale), and also an akabé kujira (Cuvier’s beaked 
whale).*! Another scroll explicitly stating it came from a visit in 1721 to 
the two Kumano whaling villages of Taiji and Koza also includes Baird’s 
and Cuvier’s beaked whales among the whale images.*” Because these 
scrolls also depict killer whales and pilot whales, which were not major 
targets of whalers in that region, as well as sometimes including inter- 
esting sharks or strange fish, the fact that beaked whales are in them 
does not prove they were ever specifically hunted by Kumano whalers, 
and other records do not indicate they were targeted.*? The most 
famous source discussing the details of whaling in the Saikai region of 
Kyushu does not include any toothed whales at all, so it is likely that 
most toothed whales were hunted only on the Pacific coast side of Japan, 
and much less frequently than baleen whales were.** 

Beaked whales were rarely targets of whaling outside of the Bos6 
Peninsula because, like sperm whales, beaked whales do not have the 
same coastal migration patterns that made baleen whales tempting 
targets. They appear to arrive in the deep waters of the Sagami Trough 
in the spring and head for Hokkaido in late summer, returning in the fall 
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before vanishing to unknown wintering grounds, but in places without 
canyons or trenches their movements are less clear. They are found in 
much deeper water on the continental slope than baleen whales, as their 
prey is found at the bottom in waters between o.6 and 1.2 miles deep. 
That fact, along with their more northerly range, limited the area in 
which they were specifically targeted to the Bos6 Peninsula during the 
early modern period.* Therefore, although the practice of hunting these 
whales was part of the history of whaling in the period, it was a side 
project far less connected to the network of whalers and whaling in areas 
further south. While the Boso whalers were an exception in the prac- 
tices of the Tokugawa period, they may still have been connected to 
fishermen on the Kumano coast, an area where whaling was quite 
important. A particular style of shore-based net fishing for sardines in 
the Bos6 area developed from a singular contact with an outside expert 
washed ashore sometime around 1247 in what is now Chiba Prefecture. 
In a similar fashion, one specific contact in the 1590s with a famous 
Owari-based harpooner Mase Sukebé taught local Kanté-region fisher- 
men how to catch whales. This seems to have developed in isolation into 
harpooning beaked whales, because there was less frequent and regular 
contact with whalers from other areas afterward.*° 


CATEGORIZING WHALES IN GENERAL 


Tokugawa classification of whales ignored the two modern categories 
of baleen and toothed whales and focused more on size to determine 
what was a whale and what was not. However, since sperm whales were 
only occasionally targeted by early modern Japanese whalers, most of 
this book will focus on the baleen whales that made up the bulk of the 
interactions between people and whales in this period. The very gen- 
eral category of “whale” is one that resonates not just today in the 
English-speaking world, but also in contemporary and historic Japan. 
All of the whale species found in Tokugawa-period sources are referred 
to as some kind of kujira (whale), whether baleen (¢.g., semi kujira, right 
whales) or toothed (mostly just makko kujira, sperm whales). 1am there- 
fore not artificially lumping the targets of Japanese whaling together 
just for the sake of an argument about the importance of whales in 
general. Whether called a whale or kujira, the people of Tokugawa 
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Japan found commonalities across these species of cetaceans that make 
it worth referring to them as a whole. Since these names are still used 
today, the less scientific category of “whale” is also used by contem- 
porary Japanese speakers. The usefulness of such a general term is its 
common-sense impression of whales asa particular type, an impression 
that has continued to shape common understanding of these animals 
even after the introduction of Linnean scientific classification: while all 
whales are cetaceans, not all cetaceans are whales. 

While some Japanese scrolls illustrating whale species also con- 
tained dolphins and even less-related fish like sharks, these nonwhale 
inclusions were labeled with names distinguishing them from the larger 
whale species, all of which the artists marked as kujira of some type. If 
“whale” isa common-sense category for large cetaceans across cultures, 
the line that separates whales from dolphins is less uniform. In general, 
whether one asks an English speaker the difference between whales and 
dolphins or asks a Japanese speaker the difference between kujira and 
iruka, the average person would say that dolphins are much smaller than 
whales. However, there are many lesser-known small whales that are 
very close to the same size as other species known as dolphins. Dolphins 
are of the family Delphinidae, but so are killer whales (Orcinus orca, Jp. 
shachi) and pilot whales (Globicephala spp., Jp. gond6 kujira), which—as 
is obvious from the names—are both generally considered small whales 
in English but not necessarily in Japanese. The difficulty of making the 
distinction between a smallish whale or large dolphin is clear in a com- 
parison of the similarly sized Risso’s dolphins (Grampus griseus; up to 
thirteen feet), and the Beluga whale (Delphinapteras leucas; thirteen to 
sixteen feet).*” Risso’s dolphins in Japanese are hana gond6, relating 
them to pilot whales, while beluga whales (unknown to the people of 
Tokugawa Japan) are shiroiruka (white dolphins). It is not merely a prob- 
lem of dividing the two at approximately thirteen feet long: melon- 
headed whales (Peponocephala electra) only reach nine feet.*® In 
contemporary Japan, kujira are whales, including toothed whales of the 
family Delphinidae over about 16 feet long, whereas smaller Cetacea are 
considered iruka or dolphins.*? 

For my purposes, the fact that neither “whale” nor kujira is a strictly 
defined category means that, when I refer to whales in general, I mean 
larger Cetacea. I am considering here the interactions with a broad 
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category of animals rather than one particular species, so the fact that 
there is not exact overlap between Japanese and English definitions, or 
even the fact that there is often no consensus between scientific and lay 
understanding of what is included in the category of whale or dolphin, 
is not a problem. Because the ambiguous size division between small 
dolphins and large whales holds for both the early modern period and 
today, and because whales are by far the more influential, I will leave 
dolphins out of my discussion and focus on whales rather than all forms 
of cetaceans. 

One of the more interesting things about whales is the difficulty that 
they pose for people trying to figure out where they fit in the natural 
world. This difficulty may explain why people have paid so much atten- 
tion to whales and been so curious about them. Even when they were 
included in the category of fish rather than mammals (something that 
did not change globally until the nineteenth century), it was clear that 
their need for air and their production of milk for their young made 
them a very strange type of fish, never mind their immense and impres- 
sive size.*° In fact, the bafflement of scholars trying to place whales and 
other difficult organisms into their classification system of the natural 
world helped to drive the development of the Japanese scholarly field 
of natural history (honzogaku) in the Tokugawa period (see chapter 4). 

Terajima Ryoan’s Wakan sansai zue (Illustrated Sino-Japanese ency- 
clopedia), published in 1712, placed whales in the category of scaleless 
oceanic fish. This was a rather catchall grouping for weird types of 
marine “fish” like whales, sharks, and eels. It also included some scaled 
fish whose less typical features apparently overrode the consideration 
of whether they had scales or not, such as swordfish.*! The Illustrated 
Sino-Japanese encyclopedia combines information from a wide variety of 
sources in describing whales and their uses, so it is probably the most 
comprehensive source for answering the question of what a whale was 
to people in the Tokugawa period. In this work, Rydan begins with a 
brief description of whale folklore, which says that a great whale lives 
in a hole in the ocean floor, and by moving in and out of this home it 
produces tides.” But after this introduction to legendary whales, Rydan 
moves on to the best understanding of natural history scholars in his 
day, and focuses on the different parts of whales, followed by descrip- 
tions of the six main Japanese whale species. All six of these were 
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targets for whaling, as reflected by his inclusion of whale parts in each 
species’ description. He also indicates how good a target each was, 
beginning with the favored right whale which produced the most oil.*? 
Even including the legends, his is a very practical way of considering 
whales: what do they do that might affect people, and how can they best 
be used by people? 


WHALES AND PEOPLE IN COASTAL WATERS 


The fascination with whales and their possible uses is a major part of 
the interaction between people and whales in this period. Of course 
whalers interacted with these animals directly, but it is important to 
realize that whale-human connections merely began with that meeting 
out on the water. According to one early nineteenth century whaling 
text, Geishi (Whale chronicle), at least ninety different whaling groups 
were in operation at that time, and other villages may have had whaling 
groups that had already failed or moved by that point.44 The minimum 
size of a whaling group, including both the whalers out on the water 
and the people required for processing on shore, was around three hun- 
dred people, and some were much larger. But even if there were only 
around twenty-seven thousand people hunting whales and processing 
their carcasses, whales reached into the lives of far more than that frac- 
tion of a percent of the population of Tokugawa Japan. From sources 
left behind by scholars, administrators, merchants, and sightseers, we 
know that there was a lively fascination with whales among people who 
lived far from the whaling villages. Whaling was just the mechanism 
by which these animals were brought out of the marine environment 
and into that of the people of early modern Japan. 

While the following chapters of this book will focus on the different 
parts of Japanese society and culture affected by whales, it is useful to 
first think about what the experience of whales in the coastal environ- 
ment might have been like. Beyond the danger of being chased down 
by people in small boats wielding harpoons and lances, whales swim- 
ming in coastal waters would also encounter people out on the water 
for other reasons. Many other forms of marine life also thrived along 
the Tsushima and Kuroshio currents, allowing coastal villages to sup- 
port themselves off a variety of fishing practices depending on the 
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season. In fact, whaling villages relied on many denizens of the ocean 
for their survival: these villages generally are found out on the ends of 
peninsulas and on steep islands far from the areas of intensive rice 
farming that literally formed the financial basis of the Tokugawa econ- 
omy, since the major form of tax was paid in rice. Often, little arable 
land could be found in whaling regions, with steep mountains running 
right to the shore constraining both buildings and fields. However, they 
were able to turn a variety of fisheries into cash to buy the food they 
could only minimally grow themselves, and they were thus tied into 
the mercantile network of the period. Fishermen in these villages had 
the maritime equipment to travel along the shore and to major port 
cities like Osaka and Edo, but even if they didn’t travel that far, they 
exchanged the products of their catches with merchants in such city 
centers and could buy not just food but also other goods like popular 
books in return. With the lively coastal trade of the Tokugawa period, 
no one living on the coast was all that isolated from the broader urban- 
centered culture developing from the movement of people into and out 
of the growing city of Edo. 

Over the course of the seventeenth century, new fishing villages 
appeared all along the coast because of the Tokugawa peace. After the 
constant upheaval of the Warring States or Sengoku period (1467-1603), 
when warlord daimyo were all fighting among themselves for territory 
and loyal followers, a progression of three major warlords consolidated 
power into what became the Tokugawa shogunate. Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa Ieyasu in turn gradually consoli- 
dated power until Ieyasu finally took the position of shogun over a paci- 
fied Japan, with political control over the approximately 250 daimyo, who 
each still ruled as lord of his own domain (a political category replaced 
by a smaller number of prefectures in modern Japan, the equivalent of 
American states or Canadian provinces). The Tokugawa peace enforced 
by Ieyasu allowed for wartime energies to be diverted into other pur- 
suits. Specialized fisheries began to develop as part of this redirection of 
energies, particularly because new policies of shogunal control of for- 
eign trade and restriction of foreign travel by Japanese people confined 
those with experience on the water to areas close to shore. 

Further into the period, specialization and refinement of new fishing 
techniques led to complex new fisheries all contributing a particular 
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catch to the thriving commercial marketplace. A plethora of marine 
products (particularly foods and fertilizers) came from adapting par- 
ticular fishing techniques to specific conditions and locations. 
Tokugawa specialized fisheries targeted not just whales, but also bonito 
or skipjack tuna, cod, herring, flounder, mackerel, salmon, eel, shrimp, 
octopus, squid, abalone, and various seaweeds.*° As the marine envi- 
ronment became an important supplementary source of resources for 
the restricted terrestrial area of early modern Japan, more and more 
people could be found out on the water, making the winter migration 
of whales through these highly productive waters increasingly crowded 
with people even when they were not hunting whales. 

It is clear that whales were swimming through waters rich with many 
species of fish and with fishermen chasing a wide variety of prey. But 
they also would have encountered even more people on ships that were 
simply traveling along the coast hauling cargo and passengers. Even 
after the Tokugawa shogunate made efforts to restrict foreign trade to 
specific ports under their control, such as Nagasaki and Hirado, coastal 
shipping was an important avenue for getting rice tribute and other 
goods to Osaka and Edo, a thriving city of over a million people by the 
early eighteenth century. Much of this shipping passed through the 
Seto Inland Sea from Kyushu, Shikoku, and the far western parts of 
Honshu to the merchant center of Osaka, where some of it was then 
transshipped to the shogunal capital of Edo. In his analysis of coastal 
trade statistics, Louis Cullen argues that the Tokugawa-period coastal 
trading fleet “was probably almost as large as the entire fleet engaged in 
both the coastal and foreign trade of England and Wales,” which is a 
significant amount of shipping.*” 

In fact, during this era of highly restricted foreign trade, coastal trade 
boomed to an extent that may well have exceeded the volume and value 
found anywhere else in the world at the time, although discrepancies 
in the focus of record-keeping make that difficult to prove. What we do 
know is that records of trade in and out of Osaka, and the trade into Edo, 
show a huge volume of shipping flowing through the waters near Japan’s 
shores. Four or five thousand ships passed through Osaka’s offshore 
anchorage every year (the waters closer to the city were too shallow for 
massive cargo ships, so smaller lighters would take their goods the rest 
of the way in to port and bring exports out to the anchorage). Over seven 
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thousand arrived in Edo annually.** These were the largest but not the 
only ports involved in the coastal trade, since ships were designed for 
short legs from port to sheltered port rather than long offshore routes 
where they would be more likely to hit disastrous weather. This is why 
the Seto Inland Sea was a particularly busy thoroughfare, offering 
more sheltered travel than on the Japan Sea or Pacific coasts and also 
providing more ports in and among the scattered islands along its 
length than were available for much of the less sheltered coastline. 

The sea was inextricably linked to travel, especially for people com- 
ing from the islands of Kyushu or Shikoku to the major cities of Osaka, 
Kyoto, or Edo (all on the island of Honshu). There was a strong network 
of roads, including five main trunk roads developed by the shogunal 
government and many smaller roads maintained by local lords from 
their castle towns at the center of domains linking them to these roads. 
But the steep interior of Japan made it more reasonable to ship cargo 
by sea than by land, especially since there were few vehicles beyond 
hand-carried palanquins, and most cargo was loaded on pack horses. 
Even people planning to travel mostly on land had to spend part of their 
journey crossing rivers, large lakes, or sections of coastal ocean. While 
travel by boat was quite dangerous, even for ships that stayed in port 
until the weather was promisingly calm for their next leg, travel entirely 
by land (when possible at all) took much longer. With a strong and well- 
maintained road system and the ability to ship a large variety of con- 
sumer goods by sea and land, and the spread of peace and the economic 
growth that followed it, the Tokugawa period was one of mobility and 
travel from the late seventeenth century onward.”*? Pilgrimage, samurai 
requirements of alternate attendance in Edo, and the rise of recreational 
travel and tourism were all part of the growth of a distinctive culture 
of the Tokugawa period, which relied not only on a particular terrestrial 
infrastructure but also on access to the nearshore marine environment, 
filling the waters through which thousands of whales migrated with 
thousands of ships headed up and down the coast. 


CONCLUSION: RETHINKING THE MARGINS OF JAPAN 


With all of this lively movement up and down the coasts of Japan’s 
islands, whether of migratory whales, fish, or people, it is surprising 
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that there has not been more discussion of the importance of the near- 
shore waters in the history of the Japanese archipelago, particularly in 
the Tokugawa period. From the perspective of whales, of course, the 
land was something they passed by rather than chose as a destination, 
and only those unfortunate enough to be killed by whalers or stranded 
in shallow water would visit the terrestrial portions of the archipelago. 
However, the people who helped bring them and other marine denizens 
ashore lived not on the outer edges, but rather in an important intersec- 
tion between the maritime and terrestrial portions of Japan. By follow- 
ing whales, we also follow the people who were out there with them, 
and we can see that the coastal villages were not isolated from either 
the land or the sea. 

Reconsidering the importance of the tens of thousands of whales 
that used to swim in nearshore Japanese waters is necessary in part 
because of modern experience and perception: today, these places lie 
on the far edges of the transportation grid. The Kumano coast has one 
slow local train line, which occasionally has to suspend operations due 
to high winds or landslides. The whaling village of Muroto on Tosa Bay 
lies within the one remaining section of Shikoku’s coastline without 
rail service. The only way to get there is by car or bus along the single 
road linking a chain of former fishing villages into the current Muroto 
city designation, an administrative area covering the whole peninsula 
on the eastern side of the bay, with a population of less than fifteen 
thousand people. Northern Kyushu’s Saikai whaling villages are on 
islands accessible only by infrequent ferries and, in the case of the Goto 
Islands, Iki, and Tsushima, light aircraft (map 2). Since the construction 
of a bridge in the 1960s, the former whaling village of Kayoi in Yama- 
guchi Prefecture can be accessed by bus from the station in Nagato city 
(to which it technically belongs), but it is far from the center of town, 
and Nagato itself is not a major travel destination. If the old whaling 
areas are so difficult to get to today, in the modern high-speed trans- 
portation era, it is easy to assume they have always been difficult to get 
to, off the beaten path and therefore not particularly important. 

However, these modern-day impressions of marginality should not 
color our ideas of these spaces too strongly. While road access to whal- 
ing areas was not simple, even with Tokugawa Japan’s well-managed 
system of roads, coastal waters formed another type of road whose 
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utility is often overlooked. If we refocus our view of the space of coastal 
Japan to include sea access, whaling and other fishing villages become 
far more interconnected, an integral part of the lively coastal trans- 
port and trade system between the cities of Osaka and Edo and these 
supposed hinterlands. They could be, and were, visited by people on 
their way to somewhere else, as well as being destinations in and of 
themselves. On the Kumano coast in particular, whaling villages were 
on major pilgrimage routes to Kumano Nachi Shrine and Ise Grand 
Shrine. People along this coast were connected not by roads through 
the steep mountains that rose rapidly from the shore, but by boats, lead- 
ing to the development of cooperation as well as competition between 
the three major whaling villages of Taiji, Koza, and Miwasaki.*° In the 
Saikai area, trade networks with the Asian continent and foreign ships 
were less busy than they had been before the Tokugawa restrictions, 
but they still connected the people all around the islands near Nagasaki 
and Tsushima where foreign trade continued. 

Despite government policies nominally trying to keep people in one 
place (especially rural villagers who needed to provide tax rice from each 
domain to fund their domainal lord’s castle town and also the shogu- 
nate), villagers moved a lot during the early modern period. Not only did 
fishermen leave a particular village to head out on the water to fishing 
grounds, but they might also leave one village to go live in another, for 
a season or permanently, in search of better fishing grounds. Kyushu 
fishermen, making use of their strong historical background in maritime 
trade, tended to migrate up along the Japan Sea coast.*! In the same 
period, on the other side of Japan, migrant whalers from the Kumano 
area travelled both to Tosa and to the Saikai area. In some cases they 
settled there to found new whaling groups, and in other cases they 
worked for a few years in distant waters before returning home. Whalers 
thus did not work in isolated villages, nor were they tied to a particular 
domain. The same trade routes that shipped goods between northern 
Kyushu and Osaka, and the relatively direct sea-route between the 
southern Kumano coast and Tosa, proved equally useful for whalers 
moving between successful whaling areas in the early modern period. 
The interconnectedness of this era becomes much clearer when we 
include the maritime realm in our picture of Japan, not just the roadways 
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and the political structures of domains that have been the focus of previ- 
ous scholarship.” 

The impression of marginality does not arise solely from a modern 
misperception of spaces whose importance has shifted over time. 
Scholars during the Tokugawa period also tended to ignore fishing 
communities in favor of discussing the peasant farmers that fit into the 
framework of proper government and civilization copied from the Chi- 
nese model. The Manchu-led Qing government (1644-1912) turned 
inward and focused on their Inner Asian frontiers rather than their 
maritime borders, and this geocentric view was echoed by Japanese 
scholars’ perceptions of the land as central to civilization.°> Mean- 
while, the products of specialized fisheries like whaling moved far 
inland, tying these coastal peoples and their work into the society of 
early modern Japan even when scholars did not focus on them. The 
land, in this period, cannot be separated from the marine resources that 
supported it. The movement of whales, their parts, and stories and 
information about them throughout Tokugawa society, created reso- 
nances and interconnections far inland and even into all-important 
agricultural practices. 

Even though we still know relatively little today about the majority 
of whales’ lives, we can extrapolate from bits and pieces of information 
to try to understand whales throughout the northern Pacific. The scat- 
tered remaining sources that talk about historical whales in and around 
Japan—images of different species, records of the meat and oil produces 
from their bodies, records of the interactions between whalers and their 
prey, stories and broadsheets, and speculation about whales—all show 
that whales were a powerful presence throughout early modern Japan. 
Apart from bringing back into focus a part of the history of the archi- 
pelago that had been relegated to local histories and specialists only 
interested in the business and culture of whaling itself, a consideration 
of whales in early modern Japan also helps us recenter that history to 
include overlooked but important maritime spaces. 

This shift in perspective necessarily highlights Tokugawa whaling’s 
cultural importance, which might seem to support the contemporary 
prowhaling argument about a traditional whaling culture within Japan 
as areason to continue hunting whales far offshore. However, clarifying 
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the scope and wide-ranging impact of this early coastal whaling actually 
shows just how different this practice was from today’s pelagic factory 
whaling, how much more imbedded in local culture and society it was, 
and how it was far from a monolithic tradition within an unchanging 
set of cultural practices even within the Tokugawa period, never mind 
across the transition into the twentieth century. The far greater num- 
bers of whales swimming through coastal waters while these groups 
were operating meant that whales must have had a greater influence on 
humans in the Tokugawa than modern observers of today’s minimally 
whale-populated sea near Japan would assume. The evidence for the 
variety of ways that people hunted, consumed, and thought about 
whales in early modern Japan discussed in the following chapters is 
not just a product of a particular cultural perspective about whales. It 
is also evidence for the greater number of encounters between whales 
and humans before the modern collapse of whale populations under 
commercial hunting pressure. 
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TWO 


BRINGING WHALES ASHORE, 
WHALERS OFFSHORE 


Coastal Networks and the History of Whaling 


IN 1840, AN OBSERVER DESCRIBED THE WHALING GROUP IN OGAWA- 
jima, a small island off the coast of northern Kyushu, as full of bustling 
activity every winter during the whaling season. Although Ogawajima 
is currently home to only about 550 people, in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury around eight hundred men crewed the whaleboats based there, 
and another three hundred day laborers, both men and women, worked 
onshore processing whales.! Whaling was not limited to this set of over 
a thousand people on Ogawajima, but rather was spread throughout 
coastal villages in western Japan. Each of the hundreds of whaling 
groups active from around 1600 to the end of the nineteenth century 
required similarly large numbers of boat crew working in concert on 
the water, and hundreds more on the shore to help process the whales 
they caught in the twenty-four hours or so before they began to spoil. 
During the Tokugawa period, organized whaling became a big business 
all along the coast from Ise down to Kyushu, employing tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

Japanese whaling did not appear from thin air in the late sixteenth 
century, but it was something quite new. Archaeologists have discov- 
ered signs of some kind of cetacean hunting, mostly involving dolphins, 
approximately five thousand years ago in the Jomon period. Unfortu- 
nately, there is little evidence for what prehistoric behavior matched 
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the artifacts and bones found, and the practices did not continue 
beyond the prehistoric era.” Some beached whales were opportunisti- 
cally harvested in the intervening centuries, but the numbers were 
likely to be quite low, reserving any harvest for a fortunate few people. 
There was clearly a major change beginning in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, resulting in the rise of an active, coordi- 
nated whaling enterprise on a much larger scale than previously seen. 
Because “old-style” or “traditional” whaling (koshiki hogeigyo), the term 
used in Japanese whaling histories for Tokugawa-period practices, does 
not indicate which “tradition” and how far back it stretches, I have cho- 
sen to refer to early modern whaling practices as organized whaling, in 
contrast to opportunistic harvest of beached whales performed by 
people who were not otherwise specialized whalers. Specialized, orga- 
nized whaling groups are something that we have little to no evidence 
of in Japan before the late sixteenth century. 

The first organized whaling groups went out in small open rowboats 
that could hold a crew of around ten to thirteen men, seven or eight of 
whom were rowers. This is slightly more than the six men (five rowers, 
one of whom became the harpooner, and one man on the steering oar) 
who crewed American whaleboats in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. While both types of whalers used rowboats, the Japanese 
whaleboats were propelled with sculling oars, which allowed for more 
men to stand closer together than in whaleboats with long sweep oars 
that require room to pull. However, with these extra men on board, 
Japanese whaleboats did have to be built larger, at just under thirty-five 
feet long and seven feet wide, in comparison to American whaleboats, 
which were twenty-seven to thirty-one feet by about five feet wide.> 
They had a sharp bow but squared-off stern like most Japanese boat 
designs. The Japanese boats were not lowered from a larger ship, but 
instead launched from a whaling village’s shore base and coordinated 
with signals from shore. On Japan’s mountainous coastline, it was easy 
to find a height near the water from which the boats could see smoke 
signals and flags (figure 2.1). This made for a much more coordinated 
whale hunt than that practiced by American whalers, who were limited 
to the maximum of five whaleboats carried on one ship unless they 
agreed to share the catch with another ship. Japanese whaling groups 
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FIGURE 2.1. Flag and 
smoke signals froma 
whaling shore post. Otsuki 
Heisen, “Geishik6” (1808), 


3:35, doi:10.11501/2575477. 
— Courtesy of the National 
Diet Library of Japan. 


could have as many as forty boats on the water at once, all working in 
concert and coordinated from shore (figure 2.2).4 

Over the three centuries of coastal whaling in Japan, two major tech- 
niques developed.° In the first, beginning in the 1570s and the only tech- 
nique used for the next century, whalers chased down a whale with a 
number of boats and harpooned it (figure 2.3). Their harpoons had along 
wooden handle and an iron end with two asymmetrical points on either 
side of the tip, much like the early version of European and American 
whale harpoons, although likely independently developed (figure 2.4).° 
The Japanese did not use anything like the toggle head innovation first 
used by Arctic natives and then adapted to American iron harpoon 
heads by ablacksmith in 1848, at least not until the end of the nineteenth 
century when struggling whaling groups tried to adopt modern (foreign) 
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FIGURE 2.2. Coordination of a whaling group around Ikitsukishima. Note the 
signal and lookout post in the lower center of the image. Oyamada Tomokiyo, 
Isanatori ekotoba (Edo, 1832), 2:18, doi:10.11501/2576169. Courtesy of the National 
Diet Library of Japan. 


whaling practices. Japanese whalers would throw many harpoons into 
one whale in the hopes of slowing it down, but the kill was made with a 
hand-held lance wielded by the hazashi or harpooner. Once the whale 
had slowed from blood loss and exhaustion of dragging the boats, the 
hazashi would leap onto its back to stab it, making this by far the most 
dangerous role in the whaling group (and thus the one which had the 
highest prestige; figure 2.5).’ Once the whale was dead, it was lashed 
between two boats, making a sort of raft which was towed by the rest of 
the boats in the whaling group to the beach for processing. 

As right whale catches began declining, whalers developed a new 
technology in 1675, one which sets Japanese coastal whaling apart from 
that of any other culture. The differences between early shore-based 
American or European whaling and the first style of Japanese harpoon 
group whaling rest mostly on divergent boatbuilding and rowing tradi- 
tions, as well as minor differences in tools. But the introduction of nets 
reshaped Japan’s organized whaling into something found nowhere 
else. Net whalers supplemented the chaser boats used by harpoon 
groups with net boats of the same length but around twelve feet wide, 
to provide more room for a huge pile of net dropped into the open water 
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FIGURE 2.3. One of the most lavishly illustrated images still extant of a whaling 


group harpooning a whale. The speckles above and below the central image 

are gold leaf. Anonymous, “Illustrated Scroll of Whaling (Geigeiki mokuroku),” 
eighteenth century, 1985.647, bequest of the Hofer Collection of the Arts of Asia, 
Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum. Photo: Imaging Department, 
copyright President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


within a few miles of shore and held by a semicircle of boats. This net 
made a kind of open-water fence into which the chaser boats could 
drive the whale they were hunting (visible around the head of the 
whale in figure 2.5). This open-water net whaling entangled the whale, 
slowed it down, and helped keep it from escaping while the harpooners 
worked—especially necessary for targeting species faster than right 
whales. With the additional boats, these groups were often quite large. 
Without the shore-based coordination made possible by the particular 
coastal environment of Japan, net whaling probably would not have 
been possible. It was not even adopted by the Bés6 Peninsula groups 
that caught beaked whales, because these whales spend far less time on 
the surface and would simply dive deep when harassed rather than 
swimming away near the surface like baleen whales. 

Both plain harpoon groups and net whaling groups operated in the 
same areas, even at the same time in the early transition between tech- 
niques from 1675 to around 1685. While the specific geography of whal- 
ing areas varied, they all had high places to set up lookouts on shore, 
waters that were shallow enough for migrating whales to come within 
afew miles of that shore, and harbors with sloping beaches onto which 
the whale carcass could be winched up, with large windlasses to peel 
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FIGURE 2.4. The long-handled knife at the top was used by a harpooner on the 


back of a whale. The two harpoons and lance below it were thrown at the whale 
first to wound it and slow it down. Oyamada Tomokiyo, Isanatori ekotoba (Edo, 
1832), 3:11, doi:10.11501/2576170. Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


off massive sheets of blubber and bring them into nearby sheds to be 
boiled down into oil. Net whaling groups began in the Kumano area, 
including the Pacific coast side of modern Wakayama Prefecture and 
adjacent parts of Mie Prefecture, an area under the governance of Kii 
domain in the Tokugawa period and near to the coastal path of the 
warm Kuroshio Current followed by migrating whales. After fierce 
competition between groups within this area, some whalers moved to 
new whaling areas on the east and west sides of Tosa Bay, which makes 
up the southern border of Shikoku and is within modern Kéchi Pre- 
fecture (formerly Tosa domain; see map 3). They also migrated only a 
few years later to the Saikai (Western Sea) area of northwestern Kyushu, 
including the Goto Islands, Ogawajima, Ikitsukishima, Iki and Tsu- 
shima (under the management of various prefectures today, and various 
domains in the early modern period), where the Tsushima Current 
branch of the Kuroshio brought migratory whales and other species 
into the Japan Sea. The last area to adopt the new technology of net 
whaling was close to the Saikai area, just to the east on the tip of the 
island of Honshu around the village of Kayoi, on the Japan Sea side of 
Yamaguchi Prefecture (then Chésht: domain; see map 2). 
Cooperation among whalers could be found within an individual 
group, but also between nearby whaling villages and between the four 
whaling regions as well. This level of cooperation or at least networking 
(sending crews to different whaling areas for a season or a few years, 
sometimes to compete with other groups in those areas) was possible 
because the regions were all closely connected along common shipping 
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FIGURE 2.5. A harpooner (hazashi) from a net whaling group leaping onto an 
entangled and wounded whale to deal it a death blow with a long-handled knife. 
Note the harpoons being thrown from the left and the lances thrown from the 
right. Kizaki Morisue, “Shoni no régei ikken no maki,” in Hizen Karatsu hogei 
zusetsu, 12, doi:10.11501/2537195. Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


routes. Whales thus brought people together within whaling villages 
scattered along their migration routes, and they also helped strengthen 
ties between villages as much as six to seven hundred miles apart on 
different islands of the archipelago. Day laborers and local villagers 
from a broad area around the whaling village worked for whaling 
groups in the processing sheds, making stronger regional ties for people 
who were not out on the water as well.’ Furthermore, some whales also 
strayed off the usual routes, whether because they were avoiding whal- 
ers, had been injured by whalers but escaped, or because they were sick 
and disoriented. Discussions of the rare whale ending up in places like 
the Shinagawa River in the middle of the city of Edo, considered in 
more detail in chapter 4, show that knowledge about whaling groups 
and their products circulated more widely than just within whaling 
areas. The mobility of migratory whales was echoed by the movement 
of whaling groups and also by the spread of interest and information 
about both the whales themselves and the people who hunted them. 
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One of the drivers for development of specialized whaling groups 
right around the same time as the start of the Tokugawa peace was 
the availability of people who could be whalers instead of fighters serv- 
ing warlords, since whaling was a martial and masculine occupation. 
Women were involved only in the less skilled processing work or, in 
some cases, were the exclusive producers of nets in the off season. But 
a further impetus for whaling was the need for new resources to support 
a growing population no longer limited by war and its accompanying 
hardships. Environmental historian Conrad Totman notes that the 
near doubling of the Japanese population in the seventeenth century, 
at the prosperous start of the Tokugawa peace, led to resource depletion 
and to associated searches for “ways to maximize the biosystem’s imme- 
diate utility.”? Some of these new resources were marine resources, 
whether consumed as food directly (whale meat, bonito) or used as 
fertilizer and agricultural support (whale bones and oil, sardines and 
herring). Totman argues that the restriction on foreign travel under the 
Tokugawa rule, along with shifts in land use and coastal shipping, was 
what led to an increase in specialized fisheries.!° The search for new 
resources was thus the impetus for the expansion of the early modern 
Japanese resource base out into the ocean, and the reason why it is 
important to include the coastal waters as part of our conception of the 
territory of Tokugawa Japan. 

Japanese whaling practices changed significantly over the course of 
the early modern period because they needed to adapt to shifting avail- 
ability of different species. While the literal decimation of Pacific whale 
populations by American whalers in the 1840s and ’so0s was a rapid and 
obvious impact of particular whaling practices, the effects of Japanese 
whalers on migratory whale populations were more subtle. Within a 
century of the founding of the first organized whaling group, as right 
whale numbers were diminishing, net whaling developed to take 
advantage of species like the humpback and gray whales that plain har- 
poon groups had targeted less frequently. Then, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century (around two centuries after the start of net whaling), 
most organized whaling groups had collapsed, although some of their 
whalers transitioned to modern whaling companies operating in new 
areas farther from the coast—in part, but not entirely, because of the 
impact of American whaling on Pacific whale populations. The more 
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detailed examination of Japanese whaling practices that follows will 
show how and when they had the most impact on local whale popula- 
tions. It will also begin to tease out the environmental changes that 
occurred as a result of investment in maritime space during the 
Tokugawa period. The picture that results is not one of unbroken whal- 
ing traditions smoothly carrying forward from their instigation into the 
modern era, but instead shows complex and dynamic practices succeed- 
ing and failing with changes in whale presence—some of which must 
be blamed on overfishing by these early whaling groups. 


THE RISE OF HARPOON WHALING GROUPS 


Harpoon whaling arose in the 1570s in the interconnected Ise and 
Mikawa bays, where fishermen from the village of Morozaki on the tip 
of the Chita Peninsula between the two bays formed the first recorded 
whaling group. This is before the end of the Warring States period, so 
the arrival of peace and expansion of the population into new areas was 
not the first impetus behind the development of whaling in Japan. 
While there is evidence that the practice spread to groups in Osatsu 
by 1592 and down the coast to the Kumano area by 1596 (see map 3), no 
direct source material from this practice remains, so their motivations 
are unclear. It is possible that there were other early whaling groups for 
which the evidence is now lost. Even nineteenth-century authors seek- 
ing the origins of organized whaling had to rely on the patchy survival 
of the first groups’ records, because as one chronicle written in 1808 
noted, by that time there were no longer professional whalers in the Ise 
Bay area to interview.!! While there is thus not much detail available 
about what these groups were doing, or what inspired them to start 
whaling, records of the Imperial court indicate that gifts of whale meat 
were regularly sent by people living on the shores of Ise Bay for many 
years between 1582 and 1625.'” These gifts show that at least some of the 
whales were intended for consumption by people of high rank, a deli- 
cacy sent as tax or tribute, possibly as part of carving out a safe space 
for the whalers in an era of political chaos. 

The semienclosed geography that made it so much easier to begin 
whaling in this area also made it much easier to quickly impact the 
whale population. Not all whales struck with harpoons made it in to 
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shore, and many could have died from their wounds even if they escaped 
the whalers. Overfishing most likely caused whaling in Ise and Mikawa 
bays to die out sometime before 1800, even though whaling in other 
areas such as the Kumano coast and northern Kyushu prospered lon- 
ger. Unlike later whaling groups, Ise whalers may not have depended 
as heavily on migrating whales. Their target may have been a popula- 
tion that sheltered in the bay for a time during coastal migration, or 
even stayed there year-round." Pressure on this constrained population 
soon led to the center of whaling in Ise to shift in search of more whales: 
the practice began in villages along the Ise coastline, but migrated gradu- 
ally south to be centered along the Pacific-facing Kumano coast by the 
16308. By this time, instead of (or in addition to) sending whale meat to 
the imperial court in Kyoto, whalers in Owase, just south of the bay, 
were sending whale products to the shogunal capital of Edo.'* The 
shifting location of whaling villages indicates that people who had 
honed their skills hunting whales in one place had to continually move 
to find new sites where whales were abundant enough to catch, having 
removed or driven away all the readily available whales from earlier 
sites. Whalers began by focusing on a population consistently local- 
ized in the bay. The numbers of whales there quickly began to decline, 
either through overfishing of a relatively static population or through 
whales beginning to avoid the area where they were in danger. Expert 
whalers were left with the choice of giving up whaling entirely or try- 
ing their hand somewhere with an untouched target population. The 
trajectory of whaling groups moving southward over time therefore 
supports the idea that pressure on Ise Bay and Mikawa Bay whales was 
unsustainable: both in the economic sense, as groups could not afford 
to continue without acertain yearly catch, and in the ecological sense, 
as the lack of catches shows that viable whale populations no longer 
lived within or moved through the bays (although they may have moved 
elsewhere rather than dying off). 

Such a rapid decline in available whales, while the most obvious 
initial impact of whaling, may not have been limited to just the area 
inside the bays. For example, there is some indication that Kii’s domain- 
managed whaling in the Owase area, which had begun in 1754, was 
shut down in 1770 due to lack of whales.!> Whaling historian Kondo 
Isao, speaking about the dynamic early stages of organized whaling, 
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noted that “it seems the whale [stocks] were gradually becoming 
exhausted” in the Ise area, and thus these harpoon whalers, “conse- 
quent to the decline in whale resources, groped for new fishing sites.” !° 
Possibly some of the movement down the Kumano coast to the more 
southern whaling regions was similarly driven by declining whale 
populations, or at least populations that under whaling pressure 
changed their migration patterns to not hug the shoreline as closely as 
they used to. 

If these practices had truly been sustainable, the Ise Bay whaling 
enterprise could have continued indefinitely. At the very least, if it really 
were sustainable, this small-scale whaling should have continued 
through the end of the Edo period, as foreign competition for the whales 
in this population was limited until the mid-nineteenth century. Instead, 
the small enclosed population could not support the practice that dev- 
eloped there, and the men who had become experts in whaling had 
to move out of the bay and down the coast. While there are no records 
of the specific numbers of whales caught in Ise and Mikawa bays, there 
were 192 total whalers from four different groups going out onto the 
water in 1758 from the Owase area, about sixty miles to the southwest of 
the bays.!” Whatever basis for comparison is used, even Owase’s records 
indicate that whaling in this area outside the bays had vanished by the 
mid-Edo period (likely before 1800) due to alack of whales. It was clearly 
too large-scale an effort to be sustainable even in a more open area that 


did not have any kind of resident whale population.!® 


MOVING WITH WHALES: 
HARPOON WHALING IN NEW AREAS 


Even as whalers reduced whale numbers or pushed them further off- 
shore and out of reach of coastal groups, whales were also influencing 
the behavior of whalers. The networking and mobility seen in whaling 
groups echoes the highly transitory and variable movements of whales 
from season to season, and helped connect different regions together 
as they followed the same species up and down the coast. Other coastal 
ties also aided in this process. For example, there were strong trading 
ties between the people of Kii and those in northern Kyushu and Tsu- 
shima, which linked them to trade networks with China and Korea. 
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Whalers moving to the Saikai area were part of a larger movement of 
people between these places, bringing their locally specialized expertise 
such as net-making and net-handling with them. One fisheries and 
folklore scholar suggests that the rise of organized whaling as a men’s 
specialty coincided with the rise of abalone diving as a women’s spe- 
cialty, because the area around Ise and Mikawa where harpoon whaling 
groups first appeared was a place where there were many divers as well. 
When divers collected abalone and other products for trade with China 
in the otherwise remote and inconvenient islands of northern Kyushu, 
the men who came with them were often employed in whaling groups.!? 
Thus, it should be noted that whaling was not an independent fishery, 
but rather tied into other fisheries depending on what resources were 
available, and linked to migrations of people for other reasons than just 
following whales. The seasonality of whale migrations helped increase 
that mobility, since no one could operate within a whaling group for 
the whole year, and thus some whalers became other types of fishermen 
the rest of the year, or found other seasonal occupations. 

Whaling along the Kumano coast involved at least some of the Ise 
Bay whalers moving to begin new groups there. In Taiji, the first orga- 
nized whaling group was founded in 1606 by Wada Chubei Yorimoto, 
with the assistance of a harpooner from Morozaki named Denji. His 
other founding partner was Iemon, a man from the merchant city of 
Sakai (near Osaka) who was a ronin or masterless warrior with experi- 
ence supervising fleets. This story offers further proof that Ise Bay 
whaling had caused a shortage of whales. Local historian Takigawa 
Teizo noted that both Iemon and Denji were part of a group ferrying 
lumber for Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s castle in Osaka when they were 
wrecked and washed ashore with three other men on the Taiji Penin- 
sula.”° The fact that Denji had moved on from whaling to working in 
marine transport would seem to indicate that he was not specifically 
searching for new whaling opportunities, but rather had been forced 
to give up his earlier whaling practice. Since he turned his hand to 
whaling again in Taiji after being wrecked there, it seems he did not 
lack motivation for whaling. So it should be noted whaling practices 
moving gradually down the coast to the Kumano area from Ise and 
Mikawa bays was not necessarily a conscious or organized shift. Rather, 
chance meetings and connections seem to have had an important 
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influence in where and when different whaling groups would appear. 
The paucity of sources about Ise whaling makes it difficult to determine 
how much the expertise of whalers there traveled to other places in the 
accidental manner of Denji’s shipwreck instead of more active attempts 
to move whaling grounds. In either case, after Yorimoto began harpoon 
whaling in 1606, a strongly linked set of groups arose along the Kumano 
coast, based out of Miwasaki, Taiji, and Koza villages. The success of 
these villages inspired others to pick up the technique and found groups 
in Shikoku and northern Kyushu. 

The social position and visibility of whaling group managers at least 
partly motivated others to copy their techniques and start their own 
groups. Whaling in the early Tokugawa period was partly an outgrowth 
of the naval forces of the Warring States period. Wada Yorimoto 
descended from a warrior lineage (possibly with some connection to 
piracy). His father had been killed in Hideyoshi’s disastrous invasion 
of Korea while commanding a group of retainers, and Yorimoto him- 
self began in the service of a samurai who had been awarded a fief in 
Kii for services rendered to Tokugawa Ieyasu at the battle of Sekigahara 
that marked the end of the Warring States period. By the time Yorimoto 
organized the first professional whaling groups, he was a local elite with 
a manor, in charge of collecting taxes for twenty villages.” As was the 
case for many of the former samurai who chose to turn in their swords 
and settle down to farming, his family remained high-ranking village 
elites even after he began his peaceful lifestyle in the country.” 

In a similar fashion, the founder of the first whaling group in the 
Tosa domain on Shikoku in 1624, Tada Gordemon, was a local elite with 
naval experience during the Warring States period. Although people 
took whales in some fashion before this point, possibly just a stranded 
whale here and there, clear evidence of organized whaling in Shikoku 
appears with Gordemon’s Tosa whaling group, eighteen years after 
Yorimoto began his whaling groups in Taiji. He, like Yorimoto, was a 
warrior who settled down as village headman once the Tokugawa peace 
began. He was given his position by the younger brother of the daimyo 
of Tosa domain, in part because his prior experience crewing boats 
during the Warring States period made him a good protector of the 
Tosa coastline. On the basis of similar military experiences, it would be 
difficult to claim a totally independent origin for his whaling techniques, 
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since both founders were likely adapting their prior military training 
to harpoon techniques and strategies. 

Whether they originated independently or not, there was a strong 
interconnection between Tosa and Kumano whalers later in the cen- 
tury. Gordemon’s group ceased operations in 1641, after the numbers 
of passing whales had diminished too much to support the enterprise 
of over two hundred fishermen.”? Ten years later, a samurai from Owari 
was installed as governor (daikan) of a district in Tosa. Seeing a number 
of whales swimming off the coast, he contacted his relative Oike 
Shirdemon, who quickly came to Tosa with six whaleboats and began 
operations there. They only stayed for six years before returning to 
their own domain, but this example does show how, in some cases, 
entire groups from the Ise Bay areaand northern Kumano coast moved 
elsewhere when they heard of better possibilities.”* 

At least some of the whaling groups operating in the islands on the 
northern edge of Kyushu had strong ties through longstanding coastal 
trade with Kumano area whalers. There were a few groups operating 
in this region just before the Tokugawa period, for example a group in 
Arikawa on the Got islands starting in 1598, which had expanded to 
ten groups by 1605.”> While some of these efforts may have arisen 
independently, records show that sometime between 1624 and 1644, 
Fujimatsu Han’emon from Kii brought thirteen whaleboats to Hirado 
domain, while in 1625 another Kii whaler, Yoshibé, brought twenty boats 
to another area of Hirado to found a whaling group.”° Another whaler 
from Kii became head of the whaling group in Arikawa in 1626, while 
yet another partnered with the head of Arikawa village to begin a har- 
pooning group in the same year.”! So, as harpoon groups were develop- 
ing in Ise and Miwasaki bays, as well as in villages along the Kumano 
coast, some whalers took their chances in the rather more distant Saikai 
area of Kyushu rather than competing within their home region. This 
is a sign of not just the intensity of competition in Kumano, but also of 
the close trade relationship between that region and the islands north 
of Kyushu. By 1650, there were whaling groups operating in seventy- 
three different locations in northern Kyushu, at least some of whom had 
direct ties to whalers in the Kumano area.”® During the period from 1636 
to 1661, a total of twenty-five harpooners and two crew members from 
the Kii whaling village of Miwasaki alone worked for different whaling 
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groups in the waters around the Got6é Islands in Kyushu, although indi- 
viduals tended to work for only a few years each.”? 

Founding a whaling group required more than just gathering people 
with the ability to row offshore to catch whales, because groups also 
needed a space on the coast where they could bring those whales back 
to the beach and haul them ashore for processing. This meant a space 
to build processing sheds, as well as sheds where the whaling equip- 
ment could be repaired between seasons. Sometimes these buildings 
were dismantled and rebuilt in other sites, and they were not always 
specifically used solely for processing whales.*° The success of whaling 
in Taiji led to many other villages with a good beach space in the 
Kumano area taking up whaling operations; by 1675, the demand for 
whaling forced Wada Yoriharu to gather together village administra- 
tors from seven of the villages in the region to make an agreement to 
reduce confrontations over whaling sites.*! This was also the time and 
place when the next major development in whaling practices appeared. 


SHIFTING TO NEW WHALE SPECIES: NET WHALING 


While historians of whaling often frame the transition to net whaling 
simply as a technical improvement, this technique arose from the need 
to expand target species of whales. Both the cycles of boom and bust in 
particular whaling groups like Tada Gordemon’s, and the conflict that 
arose over whaling sites in Kumano and elsewhere, show the intense 
pressure on migratory whale populations passing the Japanese coast in 
the early seventeenth century, as more and more people tried to hunt 
whales. Whaling communities throughout Japan, with the exception 
of Boso whalers, focused on similar species. During the early stage of 
organized whaling, as with other whaling communities in Europe and 
America, the preferred target was the right whale. Other whales of 
similar size, the gray whale and the humpback whale, swim slightly 
faster and tend to sink when killed, making them more difficult targets. 
The new net whaling technique, whose development is usually credited 
to Wada Yoriharu of Taiji in 1675, slowed down all targeted whales, but 
also kept dead gray and humpback whales from sinking. While some 
species other than right whales had been taken by harpoon whaling 
groups, this new procedure made it much easier to catch whales that 
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had not previously been worth the effort of chasing when plenty of right 
whales were available. 

The technique of entangling whales in nets was not developed 
solely in Taiji: the earliest evidence for the use of nets is in the village 
of Kayoi on the Japan Sea in 1672. However, in Kayoi they used a 
method that involved setting a large straw net across the mouth of the 
bay, into which they chased the whales and then harpooned them.*” 
The technique developed in Taiji used hemp, a stronger and more 
expensive material that stood up better to the force of whales. Taiji 
whalers also set the nets from dedicated net boats, rather than a spe- 
cific fixed location.** Kayoi’s straw-net whaling took advantage of the 
fact that their peninsula formed a bay that migrating whales could be 
driven into as they passed along the coast. A similar form of fixed-net 
whaling developed in 1656 in Ineura, on the northern coast of modern 
Kyoto Prefecture. Whales would sometimes follow sardines into the 
bay, and three villages there drove these whales away from the mouth 
of the bay, where whalers would then set nets to close off escape. Using 
this method, they were able to take not only humpback and right 
whales, but also the much faster fin whale. They caught an average of 
two whales a year, with a maximum of eleven in one year.>+ Unlike 
Taiji’s net whaling, neither of these set-net types of whaling spread to 
other locations. 

Because the method developed in Taiji was less dependent on the 
local landscape configuration, it was the one that more easily spread to 
other whaling areas. Kii fishermen had a leading role in the history of 
Japanese fisheries, setting nets and hauling them offshore rather than 
from the beaches long before fishermen in other regions, which may 
explain why the new net whaling technique developed there.* Further- 
more, straw nets were only strong enough to entrap right whales and 
gray whales, whereas hemp could withstand the force of humpbacks as 
well. This new technique opened up two new species as regular targets 
for whaling even in areas without narrow bays. 

By 1680, the numbers of gray and right whales—the easiest whales 
to catch—were diminishing. The peak catch of ninety-five whales in 
one season for Taiji whalers occurred in 1681, after which numbers 
gradually fell.>° It is no coincidence that the net whaling technique 
spread outward from Taiji after 1681: whalers trying to replicate this 
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success moved to new grounds that had not depleted or driven off 
local whale migrations. The new technique spread within a decade 
from Taiji to Tosa in Shikoku (1683) and the Hizen domain in Kyushu 
(1684), and from there along the Japan Sea coast to Chéshu.*” They 
also sent the net whaling technique back up the Kumano coast to the 
region around Owase, probably because villages within the entire Kii 
domain were sources of whaling labor for places like Taiji and thus 
tightly interconnected.*® 

Given the numbers of whalers from various parts of the Kumano 
region who had gone to Kyushu for whaling since the 1620s, it is likely 
that news of the net-whaling technique arrived quickly in Kyushu. 
However, there is little direct evidence indicating how the new tech- 
nique was taught in this region. With the great demand for people 
employed in large whaling groups, local populations were often supple- 
mented by extra-local specialists. Thus, the workers in the shore pro- 
cessing stations were often local laborers, while the more specialized 
harpooners tended to be migratory fishermen from outside of Kyushu. 
The crew of the boats, the net and oar makers, and other experts were 
often seasonal laborers from the Inland Sea. General developments in 
the use of nets for fishing there meant an increasing number of fisher- 
men with expertise in net handling and other ship-specific tasks avail- 
able to go elsewhere for things like whaling. Unlike many fishing 
industries, whalers were given rice rations every day whether they 
caught a whale or not, which added to its appeal even for fishermen who 
did not have harpooning expertise. 

Including people who worked in the whaling groups and also those 
who worked only in other kinds of fishing, thirty to forty thousand 
people from the Inland Sea came to fish off of Kyushu every year, 
searching for better catches than they could find at home.*? Fishermen 
thus increasingly required resources from the Pacific Basin as a whole, 
not just those confined to near-shore waters. The mostly enclosed 
Inland Sea would have had a more limited population of various fish 
species under heavy and growing fishing pressure than would be the 
case for the waters near other coasts of Japan, which were open to wider 
maritime spaces like the Japan Sea and the Pacific Ocean that could 
restock the local populations of target species. A Tokugawa Japan able 
to subsist purely off local maritime resources would not have seen such 
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large numbers of migratory fishermen leaving the Inland Sea for better 
opportunities. 

Catches in Saikai did not show the same peak and decline that they 
did in Taiji after the introduction of net whaling. For example, the yearly 
catch for the Arikawa whaling group in the Goto Islands between 1691 
and 1727 did not fall below twenty whales, with totals between sixty and 
eighty whales in the 1690s and again in 1710 and 1725. Admittedly, the 
best years were in the 1690s, after which peak catches were smaller and 
for fewer years at a time, so there was some change in either whale popu- 
lation size or their ability to evade capture. However, this one group 
consistently managed twenty to forty whales per year for a thirty-five- 
year period, in an area with the highest concentration of whaling groups 
in Japan. Technique alone was thus not a determining factor in how 
badly whale populations would be impacted by whaling groups. There 
may have simply been more whales in the Saikai area than along the 
Pacific coast of Japan, so these regular high catches had less impact than 
the smaller catches along the Kumano coast that prompted whaling 
groups to keep moving in search of better whaling areas. Alternatively, 
the Saikai whales may have continued to swim within reach of shore- 
based whalers because of a lack of better options for their migration 
paths in the narrow strait between Korea and Japan, in contrast to Pacific 
whales with the option to move further out to sea, out of range of whal- 
ers, while still following the Kuroshio Current.’ It is not always clear 
from whaling records whether a lack of whales in a given area is indica- 
tive of a diminished population or just a movement of that population 
somewhere else, and the Saikai groups’ heavy whaling pressure for 
decades seems to indicate that level of catch did not necessarily lead to 
population collapse. Perhaps Taiji-based net whaling did not reduce 
local whale populations so much as drive them away to other areas. 


THE SUSTAINABILITY OF NET WHALING GROUPS 


In considering the effects on whale populations of the main whaling 
technique used from 1675 through to the end of the 1800s, it is impor- 
tant to note that the groups that employed net whaling were often not 
very long-lived. As with harpoon groups, net whaling groups in a par- 
ticular location did not form an unbroken line of whalers, but rather 
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tended to last for a short period before going bankrupt and being 
revived by someone else. The ways that whales moved through a given 
area and the changes in whale populations caused by whaling pressure 
influenced this dynamic aspect of whaling. Even in areas where whaling 
was more or less continuous, the many short-lived attempts at success- 
ful whaling groups within that continuity show that the presence and 
availability of whales was not constant, making sustainability tricky 
to measure. This is true of both types of whaling: the first harpoon 
whaling group put together by Wada Yorimoto in Taiji in 1606 only con- 
tinued until 1614. Whaling was restarted in the next year, but only for 
two years before it too was suspended. Such turnover was common 
because there were high startup costs to gathering the equipment and 
people necessary for whaling, and not enough whales could be caught 
every season to pay back these costs. Adding nets and net boats only 
added to these initial startup costs. People continued trying again 
mostly because, when the whaling season was successful, it could be 
very profitable. Furthermore, most of the whaling areas did not have 
many better options for making a living. These issues raise difficult 
questions about the relationship between the population dynamics of 
whales and the economically driven dynamics of whaling groups, given 
the fact that all our information about whales from this period is filtered 
through whalers’ experiences and records. 

Groups did not rise and fall independently from other whalers. 
Kukiura, on the Kumano coast about seven miles southeast of Owase, 
had village-managed whaling in 1683, during the early stages of net 
whaling. They came under Kii domain management at a point when 
they were prospering, in 1754, as part of the institution of a domainal 
whaling office, and so became more closely tied to other whaling groups. 
After some years where they caught as many as two or three whales in 
one day, they could not catch any in the 1760s. The domain’s whaling 
office (and Kukiura whaling with it, apparently) closed by 1770.4! This 
closure provided Koza whalers with a source of equipment that they 
recorded as having “borrowed” from Kukiura in 1770, including nets, 
rope, knives, and at least one boat, which of course was unlikely to have 
been returned to a defunct group.” The record of the equipment trans- 
fer, sent first from the headman (shéya) of Kukiura to regional headman 
(6shéya), and then from him to high-ranking officials of Kii domain, 
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shows that the domainal government had a hand in regulating whaling 
not just through taxes or tribute payments but also in providing access 
to whaling gear. The use of the honorific in referring to the equipment 
in their records may indicate that it was thought to belong to the domain 
rather than to the villagers. This passing down of equipment to Koza 
was also part of the gradual shift of whaling’s focal point southward 
along the coast, facilitated in this case by the fact that both villages were 
within Kii’s extensive territory. 

Groups also shifted across domainal boundaries. This movement 
could promote the rise of new groups in the area left open by a depart- 
ing group. After the Oike group moved from where they had begun 
whaling operations in Tosa back to Owari, the local people who had 
participated as crew and as processing help lost a major source of liveli- 
hood. Within a few years they became so destitute that they talked 
about moving elsewhere, perhaps to Kyushu. Even though two previous 
whaling enterprises had already folded between 1625 and 1657, the situ- 
ation was so dire that the village headman of Ukitsu and the local elites, 
including the Tada clan who had moved away from whaling to become 
headman of the region (dshéya), petitioned the domain to be allowed 
to revive whaling. With the arrival of net whaling in 1683, the locations 
of the whaling group bases shifted, operating out of sites in Shiina and 
Kubotsu in the winter but recombining to become one large group in 
the spring whaling season. This first net whaling group did not last 
much longer than the earlier harpoon groups had, anda history of Tosa 
whaling written in the late nineteenth century blames its suspension 
on the fact that whales became rare. 

Although two groups situated near each other in Tosa managed to 
coordinate during spring whaling, the competition between neighbor- 
ing groups could be quite fierce. Legal disputes arose over the definition 
of territory and who could, for example, claim a whale that had been 
injured by a whaling group offshore, but escaped only to die and wash 
up on someone else’s beach. When the net whaling method was 
invented in Taiji, the other groups in the area that still practiced har- 
poon whaling petitioned the domain to force net whaling to stop. But 
they lost their petition, and net whaling became the dominant method, 
requiring either retraining and new equipment for old groups, or simply 
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the dissolution of those old groups and the construction of new ones 
by other backers.*#© Such disputes were most complex in the crowded 
Saikai whaling area. 


PEAK WHALING IN SAIKAI 


Although the main techniques were first developed in other whaling 
regions, nearly 80 percent of all the whaling groups in the early part of 
the Tokugawa period operated within the Saikai area of northwestern 
Kyushu. The Got6 Islands, Ikitsukishima, Tsushima, and Iki Island were 
all well-positioned along whale migration routes, and there were numer- 
ous beaches onto which whales could be hauled for processing.*’ This 
region was also historically at the center of a far-flung and lively trading 
network. When the Tokugawa shogunate instituted tighter controls 
on shipping, whaling offered seasoned boat-handlers another option 
for making a living.*® Unlike whaling in Kumano (almost entirely under 
the control of Kii domain), Shikoku (under the purview of Tosa domain), 
or the Japan Sea side of Chésht domain, Kyushu whaling was not con- 
fined to just one domain’s territory or management. This led to a more 
complex system of compromise over territorial access and regulation 
between groups than in the other regions. These whaling groups also 
demonstrate that a large domain with along coastline exposed to whale 
migration routes was not a requirement for successful coastal whaling. 
The large numbers of whaling groups that coexisted in the Saikai area 
likely benefitted from the fact that they were within a cluster of islands 
of different sizes. In the other three whaling areas, mountain lookouts 
had to be placed along the shoreline, but in Saikai they were often situ- 
ated on different islands, covering a broad cross section of water sur- 
rounding the shore processing station (figure 2.4). 

This variety of geographical possibilities may also explain why net 
whaling did not smoothly and completely replace harpoon whaling in 
Saikai. The second Fukazawa Gidayu, leader of the largest Saikai whal- 
ing enterprise of the mid-Tokugawa period, introduced net whaling 
learned from Kumano whalers in 1678 at his group’s site in Arikawa 
in the Goté Islands. It was introduced in two of their other whaling 
sites in 1683 and 1684. Even though this large group managed to shift 
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relatively smoothly to the new technique, not everyone followed suit. 
At least one of the Saikai villages continued harpoon whaling as late 
as 1735..° Whaling historian Sueta Tomoki’s analysis of this delayed 
shift is that the practice of net whaling was far more expensive in 
capital outlay than harpoon whaling, so if groups could not get out- 
side support to finance the acquisition of nets and other required 
equipment, they were forced to continue harpoon whaling. Further- 
more, even after the introduction of net whaling to the area, new 
groups did not always begin with net whaling techniques. The Masu- 
tomi group, which eventually became the major player in this area in 
the latter part of the Tokugawa period, began harpoon whaling in 
Ikitsukishima, Hirado domain, in 1724. They did not shift to net whal- 
ing until 1733. Before this point, they found their steady catches of 
twenty-two whales per year begin to decline to seventeen, sixteen, 
then fifteen whales per year. Thus, perhaps due to some worry about 
this trend, perhaps because they had been simply biding their time 
and building up capital to be able to move to a better site for net whal- 
ing, they moved whaling sites in 1727 further north on Ikitsukishima 
and switched to net whaling.>! 

Eventually, the groups run by Masutomi moved south into Gotd 
domain areas and took over these groups. The Got6 groups then began 
to specialize in spring whaling, because Hirado domain’s groups caught 
whales in winter as they swam south before they arrived in Got6 ter- 
ritories. Even so, the richness of the whale populations in this area 
meant that this competition was not fierce enough to force Got6 groups 
to collapse. Over the course of 142 years, Masutomi group records indi- 
cate they earned over 3.3 million ryd.*” This group became famous for 
becoming rich off of whaling, with that fame boosted by influential 
manuscripts that described their whaling to a broad audience outside 
of Kyushu. But they were famous because they were exceptional.*? The 
success of the Masutomi could not be easily replicated outside the spe- 
cific conditions in northern Kyushu. This was proven when the shogu- 
nate, based on the recommendations of Masutomi whalers, tried and 
failed to set up whaling stations in northern Ezo (now Hokkaido), where 
the climate and oceanic conditions were colder and harsher for whalers, 


without the warm-water currents that brought whales close to shore in 
the south.*4 
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FOREIGN IMPACT: THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
DECLINE OF WHALING GROUPS 


Unfortunately, there is no direct evidence for the sizes of whale popu- 
lations before the nineteenth century, when we know that populations 
declined rapidly. Thus, I have inferred an early decline in whale popula- 
tions in Ise Bay, or at least a decline in availability of right whales that 
caused the shift to net whaling to make use of new target species in 
the late seventeenth century. With the only records of population size 
coming from whalers’ logs of number of whales caught, it is difficult to 
see overall population trends unless catches drop precipitously along 
with records of similar or increased whaling effort, as is the case in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Catch data from American whalers’ logbooks 
shows a rapid and negative impact on right whale populations (and 
likely also sperm whale populations) after they became a target of 
American Pacific whaling efforts in 1835. Within a decade and a half, 
American whaling north of Japan, in the whales’ summer feeding 
grounds, decimated the Pacific right whale population.*’ This sudden 
intense pressure on right whale populations was felt by Japanese whal- 
ers in the mid-nineteenth century, although some whaling groups were 
clearly having trouble maintaining their catch before this point. 
Because whales were not harvested on nearly the same scale by Japanese 
coastal whalers as by American pelagic whalers, the drop in whale catch 
they caused was more subtle than the go percent decrease in American 
catches, especially for species less preferred by American whalers. How- 
ever, since both industries targeted the same migrating populations, 
continued Japanese whaling on stressed and shrinking numbers of 
whales may also have contributed to the decline. 

Whatever the exact response of whale populations to pressure from 
American and British whalers in the Pacific, Kumano-area whalers in 
the nineteenth century certainly were having problems. In fourteen of 
the twenty-one years between 1823 and 1844, the Koza Whaling Office 
operated with a deficit, for a cumulative deficit of 191,224 monme of 
silver (about 3,824 gold ryé at government standard conversion rates, or 
the entire yearly wages of approximately 145 tradesmen).°° By the 1860s, 
the lack of whales was severe enough that the two-year deficit from 1864 
to 1866 exceeded one hundred thousand silver monme (about two 
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thousand ry6), and in 1866 the Koza Whaling Office published a notice 
indicating possible foreclosure. The 271 whalers belonging to the office 
had to petition to borrow rice from the domain that year to prevent 
starvation. At that point they also began to experiment with borrowing 
money from merchants outside of Koza.*? 

On top of these difficulties, there was a major earthquake in 1855 that 
affected villages all along the Kumano coast. The tidal wave that hit 
Taiji after this earthquake destroyed the whalers’ homes, the processing 
sheds, and much of their equipment. It also washed away the sheds and 
equipment belonging to the Koza whaling group.** The money for 
reconstruction came from funds that had been put aside to pay taxes, 
which only increased the poverty of Taiji inhabitants.°? Apart from this 
large-scale natural disaster, more localized problems increased their 
hardship, such as the 1830 fire that destroyed all of the Koza whaling 
sheds and equipment.®° Two records written in 1844, supposedly as a 
memorial to the four humpback whales caught after a long dry spell in 
1827, show the pressure whalers felt in these conditions. Koza whalers 
reported to various domainal regulatory offices for fisheries until 1808 
or 1810, when they had to go on hiatus, having exhausted their means 
of support. The histories complain that this led to starvation as the 
price of rice increased, and even though they became desperate enough 
to try whaling again in 1823, Koza whalers failed to catch anything until 
the whales whose catch they celebrated in 1827.°! These problems show 
difficulty catching whales along the Japanese coast even before Ameri- 
can whalers arrived in the Pacific. 

Environmental factors beyond whale population sizes and availabil- 
ity contributed to Koza’s problems. They had few agricultural or local 
forest resources to make a living with apart from sardines, which were 
not available from the tenth month to the third month (when, conve- 
niently, whales appeared in good years).©? The villagers had to beg for 
aid so much that their repeated petitions lost weight. They even received 
one reply that, instead of worrying about continuing whaling to sup- 
port themselves, they should open up the sandbanks in the middle of 
the river mouth on which Koza was built and turn them into fields. 
They did not find this to be a reasonable solution, since they would have 
to buy farming implements and learn farming techniques from else- 
where. Their hardship continued until they were finally granted 
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permission to go out whaling in 1824.% The suggestion to try farming 
was locationally specific, but it does point out the way in which domainal 
officials would consider more land-based solutions to their problems 
rather than trying to work within the context of finding ways to make 
the villages’ maritime endeavors more profitable or sustainable. 

The Pacific whale population crash affected whale migrations 
through the Japan Sea as well as those on the Pacific coast of Japan, so 
that any effect of the intense pressure of Saikai whaling efforts on whale 
populations must be teased out from underneath the larger collapse 
brought on by American whalers. The catch records for four different 
groups under Masutomi management in Saikai from 1764 to 1778 were 
variable but did not show an overall decline in whales.°* However, 
between 1805 and 1823 there was a sharp drop in whales taken, from a 
total of nearly 140 per year to less than twenty by three groups under 
Masutomi’s direction.®° The Masutomi group was an umbrella manage- 
ment for a number of smaller groups in different territories in the waters 
from around Iki and Tsushima down to the Goto Islands. One of the 
important families in this enterprise was the Yamagata family, whose 
records contain a number of cases bemoaning the lack of whales 
“recently,” without, unfortunately, including a year. Still, many of these 
were signed by Tatamiya Seiemon. Other instances with dates that note 
this name in the Yamagata family records include two from 1797 and 
1803, then a larger set from the years between 1833 and 1854.°° Since the 
majority of the reports come from the mid-nineteenth century, it seems 
likely that they felt the greatest hardship and lack of whales around this 
time, with declining catches from the drop noted in 1823 onward 
through the following three decades. In Chésht as well, the total catch 
by decade of around fifty right whales dropped from 1851 through 1860 
to only twenty, and then in the following decade to nothing, even 
though the catch of fin whales (not a target of American whaling efforts 
in the mid-nineteenth century) rose.°” 

Whether or not Japanese whaling efforts were contributing to the 
lack of whales along the coast in the nineteenth century, after the mid- 
century crash it became increasingly clear to whaling groups that they 
would again have to try changing techniques to deal with the chang- 
ing availability of whales. This time, they began looking to foreign 
whalers for new ideas. In 1875, Nagaoka Moriyoshi, a diplomat, peer, 
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and influential member of the government, claimed that “knowledge 
of the use of whales drives the wealth and power of the nation.”® In 
other words, the development of a modern Japanese whaling industry 
would go hand-in-hand with the development of a strong, internation- 
ally competitive Japan in the new Meiji era (1868-1912). This was not 
just a concern about the economic success of whalers, but also showed 
a new perspective entirely on the role of whales and whaling in Japan. 
The ideas about new whaling industries included some ineffective 
attempts at leveraging the power of armed coastal whalers as naval 
defense against foreigners, and some attempts at founding American- 
style whaling, which had already proved ineffective after the 1850s due 
to the lack of whales. Finally, Japanese whalers joined other modern 
whaling nations in adopting Norwegian Svend Foyn’s invention of bow- 
mounted harpoon guns on catcher boats, paired with factory ships in 
the open ocean for processing. The engines in these catcher boats made 
it possible to chase faster whales like fin whales generally found farther 
offshore. The shift to what the Japanese call Norwegian-style whaling 
(essentially the same commercial whaling techniques as all other major 
whaling nations of the twentieth century) was successful. However, it 
required an entirely different environment and species, so it spelled the 
end of local shore-based whaling and forced an accompanying shift in 
the place of whales in an also dramatically changing Japanese society. 

Despite all of these collapsed groups and retrenching of whaling 
villages, there is some continuity of whaling and whalers between the 
Tokugawa period and modern Japan. In 1877, a man named Moroki 
Sennosuke took some of the Taiji whaling group’s boats, equipment, 
and men and set up a net whaling base in Busan, Korea, similar to the 
one that had been operating in Taiji on and off since the late 1600s.°? 
This shift was part of a recognition by Japanese whalers that their 
catches in and around Japan’s coastal waters were declining. But various 
whaling companies that tried to develop modern whaling techniques 
in Japan at the end of the nineteenth century were only intermittently 
successful. In the 1870s and 1880s, corporations began forming to hunt 
whales with the new technology of the bomb lance, a shoulder-mounted 
exploding harpoon gun.”° A functional exploding harpoon had been 
in development for over a century, but the first successful version was 
patented by American Thomas Roys in 186r.’! Ultimately, none of the 
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versions of bomb lance, American or Japanese, were particularly effec- 
tive, in part because aiming from the shoulder standing on the pitching 
bow of a small whaling boat was nearly impossible. It was not until 
Svend Foyn developed a mounted harpoon gun for use on larger, more 
stable ships that such weapons became successful and revolutionized 
whaling techniques around the world. 

A Japanese steamship equipped for whaling in the Norwegian style 
managed to catch a total of three fin whales in their inaugural cruise 
around Tsushima in 1899, but failed to catch any when they tried the 
fishing grounds around Tanegashima (Kagoshima Prefecture), around 
Yobuko (Saga Prefecture), or around Busan in Korea. In 1906 off the 
southernmost peninsula on the Kumano coast, near the village of Kushi- 
moto, another ship operated by the Toy6 Gyogyo company managed 
to successfully catch fin whales. Their success was perhaps in part 
because this company was not connected to any of the whaling groups 
with a long history in the four main regions of organized whaling 
groups, but rather was run by a Yamaguchi Prefecture native named 
Oka Jaro, whose company made a point of hiring a Norwegian gunner 
for three years to teach them how to operate the equipment.” In other 
words, the most successful whalers became the people who were less 
attached to the old coastal whaling areas and instead were able to shift 
to a new offshore environment chasing new species of whales.” 


CONCLUSION: TRACING IMPACTS AND CHANGE 


The exact impact of whaling efforts on whale populations in the early 
modern period is difficult to trace, but Japanese whalers certainly did 
not have the same large, rapid impact as American Pacific whalers. In 
comparison to this sudden collapse in the span of less than two decades, 
any whaling efforts lasting two centuries seem much more sustainable. 
Still, Japanese whaling was not a small-scale or even necessarily sustain- 
able enterprise in this period, as some have claimed.” Even before the 
mid-nineteenth century, there were definite signs that Japanese whaling 
groups were changing the whale populations they hunted: right whales 
were not as available, humpback and gray whales began to be targeted 
more closely by net whalers, and the yearly catches of whales varied 
widely enough that many whaling groups could not last continuously 
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for more than ten or twenty years. Because the only solid information 
we have about whale populations in this period comes from records of 
how many were caught, it is difficult to say whether lower numbers of 
whales available to whaling groups were due to smaller populations 
or to whales moving further offshore or finding new migration routes 
to avoid Japanese whalers. Over centuries, it is possible that baleen 
whales adapted to deal with the impact of whaling in ways that they 
were not capable of doing when hit hard in one decade by pelagic whal- 
ers. But similarly, it should be remembered that whalers were also 
adapting to changes in availability of whales and began to use different 
marine spaces as coastal waters proved less productive. With the dra- 
matic shift between the culture of Tokugawa Japan and a rapidly mod- 
ernizing Meiji Japan, the place of whales perforce shifted as well, so 
continuity is very thin between the organized coastal whaling groups 
and their modern counterparts operating in Antarctica and the far 
northern Pacific, despite prowhaling arguments emphasizing the cul- 
tural importance of “traditional” whaling in Japan today. 

The four major centers of organized whaling groups considered 
in this chapter were also not the only places with whaling groups in 
the early modern period, but they were the largest and therefore had the 
greatest impact on whale populations. As noted earlier, a small-scale 
form of net whaling (using fixed nets rather than those set from a boat) 
lasted in Ineura in Kyoto Prefecture from 1657 through sometime in 
the 1910s. There were also areas such as the villages on either side 
of the Bungo Channel between Kyushu and Shikoku (in current-day 
Oike and Ehime prefectures, respectively) that erected monuments to 
the occasional whale, usually a stranded or otherwise weakened whale 
rather than as the product of organized whaling efforts.” Whalers on 
the Bos6 Peninsula near the city of Edo performed an unusual form of 
whaling for beaked whales, and this was the only area where whaling 
groups operated steadily through the transition into modern Japan. The 
fact that beaked whales are not generally a whaling target in other 
places may have contributed to the ability of Bos6 whalers to continue 
their hunts, as there was far less pressure on their total population of 
target animals than on the populations of right or humpback or gray 
whales, which were also hunted by British and American whalers and 
by many whaling groups along the coast of Japan. 
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As for the impact of whaling groups on humans in the early modern 
period, although fishing and whaling villages tended not to fit well into 
the ideal, farming-centered status system of Tokugawa Japan, it should 
now be clear that they still had a major role in the Tokugawa economy 
and in the subsistence of a large number of people up and down the 
extensive coasts of the archipelago. The whaling industry was one of the 
largest and most interconnected specialized fisheries that developed dur- 
ing this period, and in some cases made managers quite rich. However, 
the influence of other fisheries also reached inland to the more agricul- 
tural areas of Japan. As David Howell shows in his study of the herring 
fishery in Ezo (later Hokkaido), the new specialized fisheries of the 
Tokugawa could be central not just to local economies but to a whole 
regional system, from the fishermen themselves to the farmers using their 
catch as fertilizer.”’ Further research on other major fisheries is necessary 
to provide a full picture of the ways in which the coastal marine environ- 
ment was integrated into early modern Japan, but the interconnections 
between whaling villages and the additional ties that they had with mer- 
chant and government sponsors at various levels show that coastal vil- 
lagers were not simply a marginal curiosity within Tokugawa Japan.’® 

Even if we confine our attention to the coasts, whaling was linked 
to the rise and success of other new fisheries and to growing coastal 
trade networks. Without other forms of fishing, for sardines or bonito 
or other summer species, whalers could not survive on the agricultur- 
ally difficult coasts, since whaling was seasonal rather than year-round. 
Coastal traders and the movement of ships and thus people all around 
Japan were also a necessary part of the evolution of a whaling network 
responsive to new innovations and changing conditions outside of a 
single group’s experiences. Coastal trade also provided a connection 
for whaling groups to urban markets and merchants throughout Japan. 
Finally, those who depended on this bounty from the sea may not have 
ventured very far out into the open ocean, but whales and other migra- 
tory species brought some of that Pacific into contact with Tokugawa 
Japan. The knock-on effects of American whaling are one of the clearest 
touches of broader Pacific events upon coastal waters of Japan, but even 
before the existence of such influence, some of the variability in success 
of whaling groups depended on dynamics of whale populations also 
shaped by natural forces like changes in food availability in the North 
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Pacific feeding grounds, or on conditions in the more southerly breed- 
ing grounds not directly felt within Japan. There is no way to isolate 
Japan’s coastal waters from the wider Pacific Ocean, when people were 
pursuing organisms whose habitats stretched across large swaths of the 
Pacific Basin. 

As long as coastal whale migrations continued, Japanese people had 
access to a far broader resource base than just the nearshore waters they 
rowed and sailed through. Our only vector for information about these 
whales is the presence or absence of different species of whales in the 
records of specific coastal villages, which does not include any knowl- 
edge about the whales’ experience in the rest of the Pacific. So at first 
glance, the history of whaling in early modern Japan looks like a purely 
coastal enterprise confined to within sight of land. But no matter how 
close Japanese fishermen stayed to their shores, the movements of whales 
and fish made them part of a larger Pacific environment. An important 
consequence of the development of specialized coastal fisheries, includ- 
ing whaling, was that a small human expansion out into the marine 
environment could take advantage of the wider ranges of marine organ- 
isms to provide replacements for nutrients no longer available purely 
from agriculture. These marine nutrients were not as finite as the ter- 
restrial nutrients bound up in the rather limited space of the Japanese 
islands, because they were collected in the bodies of organisms that 
travelled thousands of miles in the Pacific. The high productivity of 
northern waters literally swam past whaling and other fishing villages. 

Whales as targets of whaling groups offered not just basic nutrients 
in the form of meat and fertilizer, but also sometimes offered products 
with whole new effects, reshaping the culture as well as the consump- 
tion habits of the period. In the following chapters I will look at how 
the efforts of whalers to make the most of their new resource influenced 
the material, intellectual, and religious culture of a broad area of Japan 
during this period of intensifying organized whaling, as whales and 
their products were brought ashore and shipped to nonwhaling areas. 
This impact is important not just in considering the complex and 
dynamic role of the marine environment in the society of early modern 
Japan, but also in showing the specificity of that role to the conditions 
of the early modern era. 
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THREE 


MOVING WHALES FROM 
COASTS TO MOUNTAINS 


The Circulation and Use of Whale Products 


IF THE FASCINATION WITH WHALES TODAY IS IN PART BECAUSE OF 
their rarity, one might expect that whales would have been less fasci- 
nating in an earlier era of abundance, when people could more fre- 
quently see them in Japanese coastal waters. The response of thousands 
of people in the summer of 1798 to the unusual sighting of a stranded 
whale in the Shinagawa River in the bustling city of Edo (now Tokyo) 
shows that other ways to define rarity resulted in just as much fascina- 
tion. While there were many whales swimming past the coasts of Japan, 
they did not usually swim directly into harbors and up the rivers that 
fed them into major cities. This fifty- to sixty-foot whale was unusual 
in bringing itself ashore, or at least within reach of one. But even playful 
descriptions of this Shinagawa stranding, such as the text “Kujira 
bosatsu hyaku hiro koryu” (Whale-bodhisattva one-hundred-fathom 
monument) by a man named Toboke, show an acute awareness of and 
interest in the ways that whales more usually came ashore along the 
coast of early modern Japan: at the hands of harpoon-wielding whalers, 
in order to convert them into cold hard cash. Looking at the stranded 
whale, he mused, “Shouldn’t it already have become money?”! Toboke’s 
question highlights the popular assumption that whales were most 
important as a commercial item. In fact, the potential profits of whaling 
were so well-known during the Tokugawa period that this otherwise 
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unknown writer, who spoke about a whale seen where no whaling 
groups were based, made an easy assumption about whales’ essential 
nature as money-making commodities. Whaling was a big business, 
commodifying not just the whales, but also the necessary human labor, 
just like other growing early modern industries often referred to as pro- 
toindustrial or protocapitalist (although neither of these terms should 
be taken to imply that the early modern Japanese economy was destined 
or guaranteed to become capitalist).” 

Urban residents of this city of over a million people rarely had a 
chance to see whales in person, but they had many opportunities to 
interact with the products of whaling. First, Edo was a major destina- 
tion for whale oil. The city of Edo barely existed as a village before the 
Tokugawa shogunate made it their government seat, but its rapid 
growth as the shogunal capital brought a sharp increase in the demand 
for lamp oil, to the point that whale oil was shipped there from over 
750 miles away in Kyushu. Furthermore, Edo residents may not have 
eaten much whale meat, since even salted meat could only travel so 
far in the days before refrigeration, but the rice they ate and which 
samurai-class residents relied on for their stipends was protected by 
whale-based insecticides. Through such products, the bodies of whales 
were divided into more manageable pieces and moved from coastal 
waters into the agricultural plains and steep terrain of Japan’s islands. 
In this way, people who lived far from the whaling villages that directly 
interacted with migrating whales also relied on the marine space of the 
archipelago. Far from being the kind of small-scale and often reverent 
harvest of just enough whales for local needs implied by the confla- 
tion of “traditional” whaling with subsistence practices of aboriginal 
whaling groups, organized whaling of the Tokugawa period was a busi- 
ness centered on making a profit for its managers.* Whales were there- 
fore an influential part of a money-based economy that increased the 
environmental impact of Japanese society over the course of the early 
modern period. 

The story of whale products highlights the expansion of Japan’s 
resource base out beyond terrestrial boundaries, along with the sar- 
dines, bonito, herring, and seaweed that made a thriving society pos- 
sible in this geographically constrained area, even with limited trade 
with other countries.° The narrative of modern industrialization tends 
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to focus on market-driven societies outstripping their available 
resources, driven to expand colonial possessions to provide such 
resources.° In contrast, the decidedly circumscribed boundaries of 
Tokugawa Japan, where the shogunate controlled the few ports open to 
international trade, would appear to be a society that must have used 
its domestic resources sustainably since the population neither col- 
lapsed nor expanded territorial boundaries to replenish diminished 
resources.’ From this perspective, strict controls on foreign contact 
“forced the Japanese to consider their lands and natural resources as 
finite and limited” (emphasis mine).8 While the terrestrial spaces of the 
archipelago were finite and limited, the natural resources they had 
access to were less so when the ocean is included. In reality, one of the 
major colonization or expansion projects of early modern Japan was 
out into the coastal waters that brought nutrients from throughout the 
Pacific, whether they were eaten directly or became part of increasing 
the yield of agricultural products that were then consumed by people. 
As the easiest to access portions of this new resource base were tapped 
out, there was some initial territorial expansion into areas like Ezo 
(modern Hokkaido) where resources that were formerly traded for 
could be better controlled by the Japanese.’ Before this point, the boom- 
ing, incredibly urban population of the Tokugawa period relied on a 
less visible form of resource expansion than that of co-opting exist- 
ing human territories. Instead it connected with the large nutrient 
cycles of the Pacific Basin through marine organisms like whales. Just 
as Western Europe (particularly England) leveraged their colonial land- 
holdings to break through eighteenth-century ecological limits, adding 
the productivity from these “ghost acres” to their per capita resource 
supply in the imperial center, Tokugawa Japan began to leverage their 
connections to the Pacific’s marine environment to supplement scarce 
terrestrial resources.!° The result was not as dramatic as the European 
Industrial Revolution, but it may add to our explanations of how Japan 
successfully and rapidly modernized right after the end of the Tokugawa 
period. 

The thriving market economy that led to Toboke’s assumption 
about the stranded whale’s value arose from new developments after 
the institution of peace, in particular urbanization and agricultural 
growth. The Tokugawa shogunate’s restructuring of society had the 
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unintended consequence of massive urbanization, along with a national 
economic network to supply those growing urban centers. The samurai 
portion of the population was required to live in castle towns in each 
domain and/or the city of Edo itself. Enforcing the peace required an 
ability to keep a close eye on warriors, which meant having them in 
castle towns rather than in the more distant countryside. Furthermore, 
the shogunate controlled the power and wealth of the daimyo by requir- 
ing them to live in Edo ona set schedule of alternate attendance, whose 
processions back and forth from their domains to live in the city fora 
year at a time drew down the coffers of rivals to Tokugawa family 
power.!! As a result of these policies, as much as half the population 
in castle towns could be samurai, even though they only made up about 
6 percent of the overall population. Furthermore, Japan was more 
thoroughly urban than most other early modern states: by 1721 Edo had 
grown to over a million people in an urban network of more than thirty 
cities of over twenty-five thousand inhabitants, while London, for 
example, was both the only city of any size in England and also only 
about half the size of Edo." 

Such intense urbanization was supported by equally intense agri- 
cultural development to supply urban markets, including both greater 
production of staple crops and also increased growth of cash crops. 
While rice was the theoretical center of the economy, as the major taxes 
financing the government and samurai stipends were paid in rice, 
peasants generally ate dry-field crops such as millet and barley. They 
also grew mulberry trees to feed silkworms and expanded into other 
cash crops like sugar and ginseng by the mid-eighteenth century.’ 
With a rise in cash crops, there was a concomitant rise in other natural 
products that could supplement rural incomes, including marine prod- 
ucts not consumed directly by their harvesters. The various specialized 
fisheries from this period like whaling and northern herring were part 
of this agricultural expansion and economic shift in production. 

The institution of peace both directly and indirectly affected agri- 
cultural development. First, the daimyo warlords could no longer 
increase total harvest under their control by simply taking over more 
land from others as spoils of war. Instead, they worked with the pro- 
ductivity of the land whose boundaries were codified in the restructur- 
ing that came with the Tokugawa peace, finding new ways to profit from 
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the natural resources available within their domains. With an initial 
doubling of productivity through conversion of abandoned fields back 
into rice paddies, the ecological and geographical limits of intensifying 
cropland productivity were quickly reached—the steep mountainous 
interior of Japan means only a maximum of 35 percent of the land is 
actually available for human use."* By the eighteenth century, farmers 
were looking to technological innovations and fertilizers such as fish- 
meal to improve the productivity of depleted fields. Technological inno- 
vations such as winnowing machines also increased the efficiency of 
farming staple crops, which gave farmers time to grow cash crops as 
well, and thus put pressure on an even broader set of resources.!? To 
fully understand the thriving peacetime economy of early modern 
Japan, we thus have to consider the marine environment as well as the 
terrestrial one, because expansion out into maritime spaces was one 
of the major ways that nutrients could be added to the agricultural cycle 
in such an intensely farmed and intensely urbanized setting. 

Sardines and herring were major marine inputs for Tokugawa agri- 
culture. Both of these small fish were used as fertilizers, particularly in 
the rich cash crop area around Osaka and Kyoto on the Kansai Plain. 
Because catches of these fish could be far larger than what people could 
eat before they spoiled, processing the extra as fertilizer meant nothing 
went to waste. Osaka was a merchant city, so it was relatively easy for 
farmers in the region to coordinate with merchants to get these inex- 
pensive fish fertilizers shipped from elsewhere—at first, from local fish- 
ermen who travelled up to the coast near Edo to bring sardines back to 
the Kansai area, then from even farther away when the early modern 
trade network linked northern herring fisheries with the central mar- 
kets in Osaka.!© 

Such specialized fisheries developed for fish and whales in part 
because they were tied into a complex cash economy, where fisher- 
men could afford to focus on catching as much as possible of only one 
type of organism in order to make the money to buy everything else 
they might need to survive. Whaling required large investments in gear, 
but had the potential for even larger profits. As a commercial fishery, 
it had very little connection to prehistoric whaling practices, which is 
why I do not refer to this form of whaling as traditional whaling but 
instead as organized whaling. It was a new practice developed within 
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and made possible by the particular setting of the Tokugawa merchant 
economy. 

This chapter explores how early modern Japanese whaling was a 
commercial enterprise that also tied people more closely to dependence 
on and awareness of the marine environment. Whalers made use of as 
many different pieces of whales as they could to maximize profits. 
Whaling groups sold muscles and some sections of skin and blubber 
(particularly from the tail flukes) for consumption as whale meat. They 
boiled blubber down into oil, and sometimes also boiled the fat out of 
muscle and bone for the same purpose. Skin became leather, tendons 
and intestines became gut strings, bones became fertilizer and some- 
times construction materials (see the beginning of chapter 5), and 
baleen was shaped into a wide array of products such as sword hilt 
wraps, folding headrests, clothing stiffeners, and springs. Furthermore, 
the body of even a single whale could be transformed into an incredible 
amount of each of these different products. 

Whales also provided in one body an array of natural resources 
not found in any other species. Therefore, Japanese whalers produced 
and sold plenty of meat, but also sold many other whale parts. This is 
quite different from the way that commercial whaling developed in the 
West. For the offshore commercial whalers of Europe or America, meat 
was not a product after the medieval period.!” American whalers, in 
fact, specifically preferred not to eat whale meat when any other options 
were available.!® These pelagic whalers focused on the production of 
whale oil, used for lighting Candles and lamp oil, including for street 
lights and lighthouses) and for lubrication in such places as factory 
cotton spindles.!? In Japan, whale oil was also used for lighting, 
although only in lamps. Just as whale oil lighting was replaced in 
Europe and America with gas lamps and kerosene, whale oil did not 
light Edo homes for the entire Tokugawa period. As Japanese farmers 
developed technologies for producing plant-based oils, the more foul- 
smelling whale oil fell out of favor with people who had the funds to 
purchase more pleasant options.’° Whale oil lamps were also used 
extensively in mines, such as Besshi on Shikoku, until rapeseed oil 
replaced it as an inexpensive yet effective light source.”! In contrast to 
Western whaling, other whale products and uses were far more influ- 
ential in Japan than lamp oil. 
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People living away from the shore might not have much opportunity 
to see an entire whale in person, but they were quite likely to encounter 
some of the parts of whales that circulated far beyond coastal whaling 
villages, especially by way of the peddler women who carried products 
from fishing villages and houseboats up into the mountains and helped 
bring the marine environment inland.’” Furthermore, people who had 
never been near a whale or whaling group still knew that someone 
could become fantastically rich from hunting and processing whales. 
This likely increased their fascination with the production of whatever 
whale parts they were buying, and led to some cases where it was useful 
to market a product as whale-based even when it was not. This chapter 
will consider these different aspects of the sale of whale products to 
show how the whaling groups discussed in the previous chapter fit into 
the broader Tokugawa economy. 


WHO PROFITS FROM THE BUSINESS OF WHALING? 


A great deal of money was tied up in whaling groups, and the general 
public assumed vast wealth was in the hands of the whaling group man- 
agers. One early social commentary by popular seventeenth-century 
author Ihara Saikaku, in a book of short stories about the rise of mer- 
chant wealth, includes a story focusing ona (fictional) former harpooner 
in Taiji who made his fortune extracting every possible product from 
whales, including processing the bones for extra oil he could sell.” 
Illustrated whaling scrolls also circulated for different groups, showing 
the process of breaking down an individual whale in great detail, pos- 
sibly as a way of explaining to investors what they were buying into 
(figure 3.1). Images like these certainly helped promote the idea that 
whales could make someone rich, but the reality of whaling groups’ 
economic influence is harder to determine. 

The few remaining business records from individual whaling 
groups show the magnitude of the sums involved, even if overall eco- 
nomic impact of the groups as a whole cannot be directly calculated. 
Koga Yasushi’s analysis of the Tsujikawa family’s management on [ki 
Island (map 2) provides one of the most detailed looks at whaling group 
finances. This whaling group came under the broader management of 
the massive Masutomi group in the 1830s. The funding for whaling in 
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FIGURE 3.1. Processing a whale on shore. The workers are using large windlasses 
to pull the sheets of blubber off the whale, and carrying all the parts into the 
sheds in the background for further processing. Kizaki Morisue, “Shoni no régei 


ikken no maki,” in Hizen Karatsu hogei zusetsu, 14, doi:10.11501/2537195. Courtesy 
of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


this area was complex because of this split management. The Tsuji- 
kawa family were members of the konaya (managers of onshore whale 
processing), but they were also sake distillers and mid-size cargo ship- 
pers. The dnaya (whaling group members) were the professional whal- 
ers, with part of the processing farmed out to the group of merchants 
in the konaya association who had the capital to buy shares of the 
whales caught by the 6naya’s whalers. This divided management sys- 
tem arose because whaling required immense startup capital. Oper- 
ating a whaling group could cost as much as five thousand gold ry6 
per season, including maintenance costs for the boats and nets every 
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year.”4 For comparison, an average farmer’s yield from one year’s cash 
crop was approximately twelve ry6, and an average carpenter’s yearly 
wage was approximately 26.5 ry6.”° This high operating cost led to com- 
plex investment networks, and the potential for both large profits and 
large debts. 

Over 142 years of operation, the Masutomi family paid 770,000 ry6 
in assorted taxes and fees to the domains in which they operated—the 
closest we have to a measurement of what kinds of profits they might 
have collected.’° Furthermore, they donated 15,000 ry6 outright and 
loaned 240,000 ry to these domains in the same period.”’ Revenue 
streams in the Masutomi whaling group flowed between: the domain 
and the whaling group; the whaling group and wholesalers in Osaka, 
Shimonoseki, and elsewhere; the whaling group and the konaya mer- 
chant association; and between the merchants in the konaya. As with 
their merchant investors, the Masutomi family was diversified, with 
investments in tuna and other fisheries along with whaling. Some of 
their costs included taxes and fees that helped domains to gain a share 
of the profits: whalers had to pay a fee or tax to the domain in order to 
secure the fishing rights for their whaling areas, and also transport 
taxes on the products they sold. 

In some cases, money could flow in the other direction: whaling 
groups could get a loan from their domain, if the management could 
not fund the group normally (in times of crisis, for example). Wholesal- 
ers would pay an advance to the whaling group based on whale prod- 
ucts that might be acquired during the upcoming season. The konaya 
also bought shares in the parts of whales to be caught in the upcoming 
season. Sometimes, this meant providing up to half of the whaling 
group’s operating funds. The flow of funds within the konaya was deter- 
mined by how much each merchant had paid upfront: their shares, con- 
tributed in the beginning of the season, determined the proportions 
of profit and loss that they would bear at the end of the season. For the 
konaya, whaling was an investment opportunity rather than their main 
business.?° Thus, whaling was embedded in the rest of the market 
economy and the finances of the domains that had whaling groups, an 
essential cog in a complex economic machine. 

The records from the Hirado-based Osakaya group suggest the 
amounts that people below the rank of managers and investors might 
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have earned. In 1857, this whaling group spent 30 percent of its operating 
budget on paying various laborers, and another 23 percent of the budget 
on daily rice rations given to each worker. The ones who benefitted most 
were the harpooners and boat crew, who had to be paid before the season 
started to convince them to join: while some boat crew were from the 
local area, many were hired in from other places and presumably could 
be hired by someone else instead if they got a better offer. In 1857, har- 
pooners in the Osakaya group were paid 187 silver monme each, while 
the most that regular crew were paid was 116 monme. The crew of ten 
local chaser boats earned only thirty-nine monme apiece because they 
had obligations to their local government that they were repaying with 
service to the whaling group. In comparison, an average yearly cash 
income for an early nineteenth-century farmer, who also would not have 
food expenses, was 720 monme. Thus, none of these whalers were likely 
able to subsist on this work alone.’? All of the pay for crew together took 
up 17 percent of the group’s total operating budget. Another 9 percent 
was paid to the permanent workers in the processing sheds, such as the 
managers who coordinated the work, and only 1.6 percent of the total 
was divided among the one hundred to two hundred day laborers who 
did most of the processing. The manager of the group actually operated 
at aloss at this point, despite the large amounts of money flowing in and 
out of the group for supplies and sales of whale products." 

Account books for a Tsujikawa group’s whaling season show that 
there was a one-sided payment made from the konaya to the whaling 
group that they never recovered. This payment was the cost of being 
able to buy into potential profits. But apart from this fugin, which at least 
in the 1855-56 season was about 20 percent of the total funds provided 
by the konaya, they paid for shares of a given total catch. If there was a 
lower total catch for that season, then the remainder of their prepayment 
was carried over into the next season. In the 1855-56 season, the Tsuji- 
kawa paid a total of 28,275 monme in four installments before the season 
started, based on an estimated catch of twenty right whales.*! The num- 
ber of whales actually caught was only fifteen. The calculations of shares 
of whale parts also included a weighting for different species, where right 
whales counted as one whale, but a less desirable humpback whale was 
counted as only 0.7 of a whale. Therefore, the 1855-56 season’s catch was 
only 10.38 right whales’ worth of catch. Since the whaling group had to 
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carry over the rest of the prepayment for the 9.62 whales they failed to 
catch, they operated at a loss of 2,405 monme, despite the relatively good 
season of fifteen whales with sales totaling 41,439 monme. In the follow- 
ing season, after catching only six whales, they lost over 19,000 monme 
(after expenses much higher than the total sales of 16,048 monme). The 
profit that they finally brought in in 1857-58 of 10,347 monme off of a 
catch of nineteen whales and total sales of 44,631 monme was thus still 
not enough to make up for the previous years’ losses.” 

The Saikai area, with the densest concentration of whalers, may 
have been the place where the largest amount of capital was tied up in 
whaling efforts; however, similar problems with estimating yearly 
catches and thus earnings applied elsewhere as well. In the Kumano 
area (map 3), Kasahara Masao’s calculation of Koza whalers’ net profit 
took into account a category of “assorted expenses” and one for trade 
commissions. Average expenses and trade commissions both appear to 
have increased slightly in the middle of the nineteenth century, whereas 
the number of whales caught did not. To calculate net profit values, he 
subtracted both expenses and trade commissions from an income that 
must have included not just money from selling whale parts, but also 
loans or other sources of money for the whaling group. This is the only 
way to explain how there were significant incomes of 92,000 and 
233,000 silver monme in 1865 and 1866, respectively, even though in 
both years no whales were caught. Therefore, the ability of any whal- 
ing group to remain profitable was not influenced solely by the number 
of whales caught, and the economic records of these whaling groups 
are not a source of direct information about catches, although fortu- 
nately the same groups’ records often contain numbers of whales caught 
as part of their bookkeeping. 

The prices of different whale parts could also vary based on many 
different factors, including not only perceived quality of the products, 
but also seasonal variations.*4 With whale products provided to distant 
and local marketplaces, the price varied depending on what the mer- 
chants thought each market could bear, and how much of the product 
was available that season. For Masutomi whale oil shipped to markets 
outside of Kyushu, for example, prices were set based on a comparison 
to sardine oil or other competitors, based on how much oil could be 
provided for the market in what timing. But they also had to consider 
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the competition, because if they set prices too much higher than other 
nearby whaling groups, no one would buy their oil.*° As reliable supply 
diminished with declining catches in the mid-nineteenth century, 
prices rose. For example, the price for whale oil in the northern Kyushu 
domains of Higo and Chikuzen rose from around 100 monme per con- 
tainer before 1830 to 165 monme in 1843 after years of no or low catches. 
There were long deliberations between the Masutomi group and their 
sellers on whether they should set the price at 170 or 175 monme after 
this, so prices continued to rise later in the century.*© 

In the Masutomi system, onaya whalers needed the konaya’s funds 
to start the season and enable them to produce the oil that they sold. 
They acquired the financial support of these local merchants by promis- 
ing them unwanted whale parts. In other areas, funding from partners 
outside of the whaling group often came from the domain rather than 
from local merchants’ associations. Therefore, the sale of whale parts 
could be an important part of local merchant economies and invest- 
ment opportunities, as well as providing products to distant markets 
in Shimonosekiand Osaka, or it could be an important part of domainal 
finances through taxes and repayment of loans from the whaling group. 

The difficult balance between whaling group finances and their cred- 
itors’ expectations of yearly income is clear in petitions between whaling 
villages and Kii domainal officials, especially during periods of whaling 
group crisis. These crises for Kumano and other whaling groupsincluded 
not just poor catches, but also local crop failures and social unrest begin- 
ning in the 1780s. For example, one major complaint which appeared in 
an 1865 series of negotiations between Taiji whalers and higher authori- 
ties was that, due to the overall economic situation of the area, com- 
modity prices were going up.*” Even when whalers were not able to 
catch many whales, they still needed to buy new equipment to replace 
destroyed or worn out gear, and such maintenance was becoming more 
expensive along with everything else. Many whaling groups also relied 
on manpower from surrounding villages for processing their catch, 
which could become less available during times of unrest. 

For some areas, the uncertainty of whaling income was simply an 
aspect of the business that had to be managed along with everything 
else. In good years, the profits of the Koza Whaling Office were some- 
times a useful source of cash for paying assorted forms of taxes, as in 
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1805 when 1,642 monme of silver were borrowed from them to pay taxes 
the village owed to the government.*® Unfortunately for the whaling 
group, it took an entire whaling season to regain this amount of 
money.*? Later in the century, the Koza Whaling Office suffered from 
severe deficits, possibly because of the need to use their funds for taxes, 
as well as the increasing rarity of whales from which to profit. Because 
there was no other fishing to support the village in the winter, both the 
government and the villagers themselves made a serious effort to keep 
whaling operations going after bad years. For example, in 1823 the vil- 
lagers and the domain together contrived to raise enough loans to revive 
whaling after the previous year’s failed season.*© 

The economic difficulties of whaling groups came not just from an 
unpredictable catch of whales, but also from both predictable and unpre- 
dictable outlays to maintain the whaling group. Above and beyond daily 
rice rations for workers who had to be fed even when they weren’t catch- 
ing any whales, there was a strong welfare-style system set up to support 
those who had become too sick or old to work, or those who were family 
of dead whalers.*! Therefore, it could be difficult for whaling groups to 
remain solvent. Large amounts of money may have been raised to sup- 
port whaling in all the major whaling areas, which certainly was impor- 
tant for their local and sometimes more distant economies, but these 
large investments did not always provide a steady return. The visibly 
rich whalers like the Masutomi influenced a public perception of whal- 
ing as a lucrative industry, and someone seeing gross income from a 
whaling season without knowing how much of that money was already 
owed elsewhere might assume that whaling was an easy way to get rich. 
But the tribulations of failing or indebted whaling groups throughout 
the period show that, while a lot of money flowed through the whaling 
industry, it was not always easy to keep hold of any of it. 


HOW TO EAT A WHALE: 
THE CULTURAL ROLE OF WHALE MEAT 


One might assume from prowhaling discussions today about the impor- 
tance of whale meat in Japanese food culture that most of the profit for 
Tokugawa whaling groups would come from selling whale meat, but 
the specific roles that whale meat played in this period do not easily map 
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onto the role of whale meat in modern Japan. Furthermore, the fact that 
the whalers themselves in the dnaya in Kyushu reserved the rights for 
sales of oil and gave the meat to the local merchants’ association to sell 
makes the importance of meat less clear. Were the investors given the 
best share of the whale, or was that reserved for those who did the hard 
work of hunting them? In reality, the division of products may not have 
reflected their importance so muchas the practicality of their sales. The 
local investors may have been given the products that had to be sold 
near the processing sheds because of rapid spoilage, as an acknowledge- 
ment of the market connections they already had, for example, as sake 
brewers. In any case, whale meat did have a much greater presence in 
Tokugawa society than it does in modern Japan. But an investigation 
of the ideas about whale meat and how it should be consumed in the 
period also fails to support modern ideas that its role in food culture 
reflected a particular reverence for animal lives or a moral concern that 
might be part of restricting whaling’s scope to a sustainable practice. 

The most obvious lack of restrictions on whale meat consumption 
is the fact that whale meat (geiniku) was a rather broad term. It applied 
not just to the whale muscle that is equivalent to other meats (niku) like 
beef and pork, but also to blubber and skin attached to that muscle. 
“White meat” (shironiku) was actually fat, pure blubber with some- 
times a thin strip of skin attached, so the type of food that could be 
seen as whale meat was highly variable. It was so variable, in fact, that 
it included “mountain whale” meat, which did not come from whales 
at all, but rather from wild boar. The application of the name “moun- 
tain whale” to other game meat shows that there was a cultural cachet 
to eating whale even when it wasn’t actually whale. This may have 
reflected limits to the availability of true whale meat, or it may be an 
indication of a desire to eat whale beyond the capacity of whaling 
groups to provide the unspoiled product (at least to locations too many 
days’ travel from the processing sheds). 

It should not be surprising that whale meat had social importance 
as a desirable food item before the rise of whaling groups, when access 
to whales was limited to occasional and unpredictable strandings. 
There are some scattered references to whale as a delicacy eaten by 
members of the Kyoto court or high-ranking samurai before the Toku- 
gawa period, generally in soup, which might have contained meat or 
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some other part of the whale.*” But what about after larger amounts of 
meat were made available by the new, organized whaling efforts of the 
Tokugawa period? The only real evidence we have for how people might 
have consumed whale from these whaling groups comes from cook- 
books, particularly one called Geiniku chomihé (Whale meat season- 
ing methods). This book was published in the nineteenth century as a 
supplement to the Masutomi group’s Isanatori ekotoba (Illustrated whal- 
ing), a description of whaling techniques and processes, and was part 
of a genre of literature that was less about specific cooking instructions 
and more about public interest in the product. It therefore tells us more 
about the commercialization of food in general in the Tokugawa period 
than it does about specific habits in cooking and consuming whale 
meat, particularly in the context of the development of cookbooks as a 
genre over the course of the period. 

The earliest known book to contain instructions about basic, daily 
cooking procedures was a work called Ryéri monogatari (Stories of 
cooking), which first appeared in 1643. By 1664 it had gone through mul- 
tiple printings and two editions. Its original title may have been Ryori 
hiden sho (Excerpts of secret transmissions on cooking), a title that bet- 
ter indicates how it was related to a number of similar works exposing 
trade secrets that began appearing within the burgeoning print culture 
of the period. While its anonymity makes it difficult to determine how 
widespread the readership of Stories of cooking was, the work does con- 
tain information about whale meat in the chapter entitled “The art of 
cooking and preservation.”? There is also a recipe for whale soup, 
which made use of preserved whale meat.*# Wherever this cookbook 
was originally written, it does not appear to be directed at people pur 
chasing fresh whale meat. Most likely, it was part of the cooking tradi- 
tion for members of the court in Kyoto, who expected feasts with 
unusual delicacies. 

A new kind of cookbook appeared after about 1750 that was based 
not on the practical aspects of cooking, but on the famous places that 
different foods were associated with. These kinds of cookbooks capi- 
talized on people’s interest in travel and local specialties. Cookbooks 
devoted to only one type of food, like Whale meat seasoning methods, 
were an outgrowth of these tourist books rather than of practical cook- 
ing manuals. This whale meat cookbook was thus of interest because 
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many of its whale meat dishes were unique, strange, or unknown to 
the book’s audience.* As a supplement to the book Illustrated whaling, 
with its extensive description of one of the largest and most successful 
whaling businesses in the Edo period, Whale meat seasoning methods 
could even have been intended as an advertisement for the products 
of the whaling group. The book explains the different parts of the 
whale and the method or methods best used to cook them, but it does 
not contain very detailed descriptions of the actual process of cooking. 
For example, most entries are vague about not just the amounts of 
ingredients, but also the time taken to boil, fry, or otherwise prepare 
the food. If this whale cookbook was not really intended to bea practi- 
cal guide to cooking whale, then it is not a very good guide to how 
people ate the whale meat that they bought, although its wide circula- 
tion does indicate how far an awareness (if not practice) of consuming 
whale meat might have spread. 

One of the most surprising and popular ways that people ate whale 
seems, in fact, to have been by eating something that was called whale 
without it actually being whale. Yamakujira or “mountain whale” was the 
specialty of increasingly popular small restaurants in the nineteenth 
century." The origins of this meat were nota secret, as one of Toboke’s 
vignettes talking about the Shinagawa whale stranding shows: “Now, 
when it heard the whale had come to Shinagawa, a boar [came] from the 
mountains in the surrounding countryside, and other fish chastised 
that visiting boar: ‘This is the ocean! Why is a beast living in the moun- 
tains coming here?’ They rejected it. The boar was greatly angered, and 
putting out its arms with the sleeves rolled up [ready to fight], said, 
‘Hey! I’m not entirely a stranger! I am also a mountain whale.’”*” 

If people knew that mountain whales had nothing to do with actual 
whales, why did they refer to the meat of wild game such as boar, deer, 
or rabbit as if it were a terrestrial cousin of whale meat? We now catego- 
rize whales as mammals, and thus in the same category as the wild game 
species that might be called mountain whales in Tokugawa Japan. But 
at the time, whales were thought to be fish, in Japan and elsewhere.*® 
So, the label yamakujira could have been meant to disguise the fact 
that people were eating meat instead of fish, by referencing the type of 
fish that it most closely resembled. A common explanation for meat 
taboos in Japan relies on religious proscriptions: either Buddhist moral 
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objections to killing, or Shinto concerns with pollution related to con- 
tact with blood or death.” But while a religious explanation fits neatly 
with the modern idea of a small-scale, sustainable whaling tradition 
and also with demonstrating that tradition’s importance in supporting 
unique characteristics of Japanese culture, it does not entirely explain 
why someone would disguise one meat under the name of another. 

In fact, there is some evidence that Buddhist prohibitions against 
meat eating during the Tokugawa period were important not because 
they involved animal death, but rather because meat had aphrodisiac 
qualities that clergy should be avoiding. The arguments for Pure Land 
Buddhist clergy being allowed to eat meat focused not on any link to 
death, but rather on concerns about their also being allowed to marry. 
Since this was the most popular Buddhist sect in the period, their lack 
of strict prohibitions on meat eating would indicate that Buddhist 
moral concerns about killing were unlikely to have driven the practices 
of the majority of the populace.*° And although one scholar of the his- 
tory of food in Japan argues that the early Tokugawa period was when 
the restrictions against meat eating were strongest, this argument seems 
to rely more on the frequency of prohibition than on an analysis of 
whether the prohibitions were effective.*! References to meat-eating in 
diaries cannot be found between 1688 and 1736, after which there are 
increasing numbers of such references, especially beginning around the 
1830s when there are many references to meat-based shops, but this 
could be a trend in what people felt worth recording in diaries rather 
than proof of not eating meat.*” Another scholar argues that the sup- 
posedly foundational seventh-century Buddhist proscriptions against 
eating meat in Japan were intended to be temporary ritual abstentions 
as part of efforts to ensure healthy crops. They were not based on ideals 
of compassion or other moral objections to meat-eating, nor were they 
permanent or year-round.» Additionally, if Buddhist morals—against 
killing or for some other reason—were behind the pretense of not 
eating wild game meats, there surely would be better options than dis- 
guising the meat as another form of meat, even if the supposed fish 
(whale) the meat came from was a lower animal in the Buddhist hierar- 
chy of being. 

Shinto theories of ritual pollution are likely to have had more of an 
influence on people’s eating habits and on the use of euphemisms like 
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yamakujira. Consciousness of spiritual pollution from contact with 
death or blood within a Shinto framework did have an influence on 
whether people could eat meat, but managing this pollution did not 
require total abstention. Instead, people who had eaten meat were con- 
sidered ritually defiled for purposes of entering shrine grounds for spe- 
cific periods of time. The amount of time that the pollution held 
generally varied based on the type of animal: the most polluting ani- 
mals were large domestic animals with legs, particularly what we would 
call mammals. Birds—smaller and with fewer legs—were less polluting, 
and the legless fish were least polluting.°* Although whales were defi- 
nitely at the top of the size category, they were otherwise at the bottom 
of the pollution hierarchy with the other fish. Replacing a commonly 
eaten form of wild game like boar and venison, which tended to carry 
the longest pollution penalties, with the name of a fish would make 
sense if you wanted to eat game meat but were nominally concerned 
about the issue of ritual pollution and wanted to shorten its duration. 
Whale, rather than other forms of fish, may have been the chosen label 
because whale meat was most similar to wild game meat.°? Of course, 
plausibility was not always necessary to rename meat as something else 
entirely: other labels for different presentations of meat included boar 
as tree peony (botan), cows as plums, horses as cherries, deer as maple 
leaves, rabbits as a feather, and so on. 

While religious proscriptions did exist, and in the case of ritual pol- 
lution could well have guided the logic behind replacing the name of 
one kind of animal with another before eating the meat, they should 
not be given too much weight in prohibiting meat entirely. Tokugawa- 
period commoners were unlikely to follow such prohibitions, which 
became more important the closer one was to the emperor. Until the 
Meiji reorganization of Shinto, village shrine grounds could be found 
right next to gravesites, so the concern about separation from contact 
with death was not particularly strong.*’ Similarly, the renaming of 
game meat into a kind of whale meat probably did show some concern 
about eating some animals, but it certainly did not stop people from 
eating their meat. Given how much more accessible to inland villages 
wild boar and deer were, this mountain whale might have been the 
most frequently eaten and widespread form of “whale” meat in the 
late Tokugawa period. Unless they lived within one of the whaling 
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areas, it is likely that those who read specialty cookbooks about whale 
meat would have to slake their appetite for the meat by finding a local 
shop to sell them some mountain whale. But this euphemism does show 
the cultural and religious centrality of at least the idea of whale meat as 
food, lending some weight to the idea that it had a special role in Japa- 
nese food culture of the Tokugawa. 


WHERE TO EAT A WHALE: 
FROM PRODUCTION TO CONSUMPTION 


If whale cookbooks were not really a practical manual for how to con- 
sume parts of whales, and many people were actually eating mountain 
whale rather than whale itself, what happened to the meat harvested 
from whales? Distance from the processing sheds where whales were 
dismembered into component parts was an important factor determin- 
ing what kind of meat would be available to consumers. Fresh, untreated 
meat could not travel very far or very long before spoiling. Salted meat 
and the scraps of meat that were left after having the oil boiled out of 
them would be available to a wider geographic audience, including 
people as far from Kyushu whaling groups as residents of Kyoto and 
Osaka: although residents of these cities could acquire whale meat from 
the Kumano area or from Shikoku, records indicate that the Masutomi 
group did ship preserved whale meat at least as far as the Kansai area.*® 

Outside of cookbooks that may have been more entertaining than 
practical, only a few scattered references provide details about whale 
meat consumption in the Tokugawa period. One Kii domainal official 
traveling in the Kumano area in 1717 noted: “On the way [to Taiji] I saw 
a rustic old village wife carrying a bamboo winnowing basket with 
some small packets.°? Inside all of these was whale meat. I asked her, 
and she said that the other day in Taiji village, they succeeded in catch- 
ing two large whales.”©° However, this is all the information he gives 
about whale meat in his description of the village’s whaling enterprise. 
Clearly, people who were local to whaling villages were able to get whale 
meat to eat, but this type of record does not show just how far it might 
have been distributed. He does not say where she was taking the 
meat, but whale meat was definitely sold in Kii’s castle town of 
Wakayama, which is not far south of Osaka, so it is likely that whalers 
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took advantage of the merchants in nearby Osaka as well (map 3).°! 
Beyond references like this, the extensive business records of whale 
meat sales from the Masutomi whaling group in northern Kyushu are 
currently the best evidence for what could be done with large amounts 
of whale meat. Since it is clear that there was regular contact between 
the whalers in the Saikai area and other whaling areas, there should be 
some similarities in their production of whale meat and other parts. 
Although there were differences in the details of how the sales and 
distribution were organized, due to the differences in roles held by the 
local domains’ governments, a closer look at Kyushu whalers’ sale of 
whale meat is our best stand-in for the possibilities in Japan as a whole. 

Whaling historian Koga Yasushi argues that oil production rather 
than the consumption of whale meat was the original motivation 
behind whaling in the Saikai area. This is supported by the fact that 
the custom of eating whale spread only after net whaling started to 
bring in larger numbers of whales to be disposed of. The focus of much 
of the scholarship on Saikai whaling has been on this lucrative oil trade 
and its marketing in Osaka. As Koga points out, however, this does not 
diminish the importance of the local whale meat trade. He focuses on 
the extensive business records from Iki Island, where the processing 
sheds belonged to the Masutomi whaling group, to build a picture of 
whale meat markets. The local market for whale meat was somewhat 
distinct from the whaling group’s long-distance market for oil and other 
parts. The 6naya whaling group management took approximately 60 
percent of the whale, and gave the remaining portion to the konaya 
merchant investors. In the case of the Masutomi group, at least, the 
konaya was the division that produced and sold most of the whale meat, 
while the onaya focused on oil.®? 

Our best information about demand for fresh whale meat comes 
from the prevalence of theft as the whaling group processed whales on 
the beach. The konaya did offer immediate sales on the beach as the 
whale was taken apart. However, some Kyushu whaling scrolls hint at 
the local popularity of free whale meat rather than purchases from the 
konaya. In these crowded pictures of the final stages of a whale hunt, 
once the carcass has been winched ashore, there is often a small scene 
with an armed guard or two chasing off meat thieves (figure 3.2).° In at 
least some cases, locals felt they ought to be entitled to some of the meat, 
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but the members of the whaling group would drive them off. One 
explanatory text for such scenes notes that “when the island’s adults 
and children, carrying newly-sharpened knives, cut and stole meat [off 
the whale], this was called kandara and was a customary practice from 
long ago.”©+ By customary practice, they likely meant the way that peo- 
ple had historically dealt with stranded whales, which would appear on 
the beach without human interference. The whaling groups in Kyushu 
paid taxes to their domains for the rights to go whaling ina specific area 
of water. Therefore, when local people who were not part of the whaling 
group happened to haul ashore a dead or dying whale, they were sup- 
posed to give it to the whaling group whose territory it was in. The 
custom of claiming meat from any whale that had appeared on the shore 
did not sit well with the whaling groups, who specifically went out to 
capture the whale and haul it up onto the beach, without the help of 
the locals who came in to take their “customary” share. Whaling groups 
also worried about workers inside the processing sheds stealing meat. 
The Masutomi group even employed a guard to patrol their sheds, 
checking that the paid day laborers were not taking any meat. In other 
groups such as the Tsuro group in Tosa, the whale parts apportioned to 
different members of the whaling group were determined by individual 
jobs (and presumably shared by the individual’s whole family, some of 
whom likely helped process the whale), so that a form of institutional- 
ized distribution of “free” shares of whale cut down on this concern.™ 
Salted whale meat was often marked down in the same category as 
raw meat in the Iki account books, so it is difficult to say how much of 
the meat bought from the konaya was preserved in salt first to keep it 
from spoiling. The vast majority of what they sold was meat in either 
of these two forms. They also boiled some of their share of the whale 
(presumably the lowest-quality pieces or those that were not immedi- 
ately auctioned off) to extract oil, just as the whaling group manage- 
ment did. Once the oil extraction was finished, the boiled scraps were 
sold. The boiling was a form of preservation, and the scraps were 
shipped out to be sold in places as far as a week’s sail away from Iki. 
The amount of the whale that was sold directly as either raw or 
salted meat versus the amount from which oil was extracted, leaving 
oil and scraps to be sold, varied over the course of a whaling season. 
The calculation of what to ship out was based on the local market value 
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FIGURE 3.2. A close-up showing kandara thieves being chased away from a whale 
being cut up on the beach. The whale is off to the left. Kizaki Morisue, “Sh6oni no 
rogei ikken no maki,” in Hizen Karatsu hogei zusetsu, 14, doi:10.11501/25371095. 


Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


compared to what the konaya could get if they sold it further away. 
Koga’s analysis of the shipping records for the Tsujikawa konaya on Iki 
Island in the 1850s shows that red meat’s value in particular declined 
over the course of the whaling season, as the whales thinned and thus 
had less fatty meat. As its value went down, the meat was more likely 
to be shipped out to be sold rather than sold locally. The market for 
whale meat also varied by year. A total of twenty-two tons of whale 
meat was sold on the beach in the 1857-58 season, but a year earlier, over 
70 percent of the whale products sold by the same group were shipped 
out as oil and preserved meat. The decision of where and how to sell 
the whale meat also seems to have been influenced by the species and 
numbers of whales caught ina season, and from which whaling grounds 
they were taken.® This was a much more complex calculation than the 
one performed by Western whalers, who did grade the quality of their 
oil based on species, but only had one main product to worry about 
selling at the end of the voyage. 
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CONSUMING WHALES INDIRECTLY: 
WHALE PARTS IN AGRICULTURE 


In the Tokugawa economy, before the invention of synthetic fertilizers 
and pesticides, whales were a natural resource capable of supplying 
food twice over: directly, as meat, but also indirectly, by promoting 
successful crop production. The same dual purpose could also be 
found in the case of fish such as herring, which could be eaten or used 
as fertilizer, but whales are a special case. For one thing, because of 
their sheer size, meat and other agriculturally relevant products like 
oil and bonemeal could all be produced from a single whale in large 
quantities. Fish considered effective as a fertilizer were often ones that 
were poorer quality food and were thus inexpensive because of a lack 
of other demand. 

An 1840 agricultural treatise by Sato Nobuhiro, Baiyé hiroku (Secret 
notes on cultivation), demonstrates the wide variety and importance of 
fertilizers, not just to prevent crop failure and famine in marginal areas, 
but also for the economy. Nobuhiro was a mid-nineteenth century 
nationalist writer who promoted economic growth and military power 
to defend against the increasing pressure from Western ships trying to 
open trade with Japan. Part of his program for strengthening Japan 
was “the development of natural resources, which formed the basis of 
his economic rehabilitation program,” based on family expertise in 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and mining.®* The fertilizers dis- 
cussed in Secret notes on cultivation include the waste of humans and 
domestic animals, as well as terrestrial and marine animal products. He 
recommended dried sardines and sardine oil as the best marine fertil- 
izer for rice, followed by whale oil, then other dried fish and oils.® 
Whale bones, because of their oiliness, were also a necessary additive 
to promote bountiful cash crops such as sugarcane, indigo, tobacco, 
hemp, and ramie.”° Thus, having whales and other marine species avail- 
able in the environment of early modern Japan was necessary for the 
successful production of the staple crop of rice, and also in the diversi- 
fication of agriculture into cash crops. These agricultural developments 
would not have been possible if the boundaries of Japan during this 
period stopped at the shoreline. Marine products like whale-based fer- 
tilizers were not used just within the coastal whaling areas, but also in 
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distant domains without whaling groups of their own, including ones 
that likely bought it from markets in Osaka or Edo rather than dealing 
directly with whaling group merchants.”! 

Fertilizer was only the beginning for whale-based agricultural prod- 
ucts, as whale parts were also instrumental in the production of Japa- 
nese cotton. Something referred to as whale tendons or sinew (suji) could 
be boiled, softening them back up for eating in soup, but they were more 
likely to be turned into bowstrings. Such strings were essential for the 
cotton-beating bow, an instrument used in the processing of cotton. 
This tool was developed for use in Japan at the end of the eighteenth 
century in Nagasaki, based on Chinese models. Instead of the more 
common cow-gut strings used in China, these bows used whale-gut 
strings. The term used for the animal part that could be turned into 
any kind of string—for shamisen, bows, or even in the more modern 
era in tennis racket strings—is most commonly “gut” in English. But 
this product did not always come from a whale’s gut or digestive organs. 
The term used for this part in Japanese is suji, which can refer to tendon, 
sinew, or muscle, but this is also not the best description of the anatomi- 
cal source. This type of gut or suji came most commonly from process- 
ing thin strips of skin or intestines, and possibly also tendons, soaked 
in water and scraped clean before hanging them to dry.” 

While cotton grew best in Kyushu, the materials for the bows used 
to process the crop were available from whaling groups outside this 
area. However, Kyushu cotton growers felt the whale tendon or gut pro- 
cessed outside of Kyushu was of lower quality. According to Okumiya 
Nizaemon’s 1809 comparison of gut from Tosa and Kyushu, the lesser 
quality of the Tosa gut came from the fact that Tosa workers were less 
careful about preservation, taking the strips out of warm water and 
putting them directly into the sun, instead of putting them in the shade 
for half a day first as they did in Kyushu.” Perhaps the better quality of 
whale gut produced in Kyushu was related to high demand for quality 
products necessary in processing the cotton grown extensively there. 
But it is also possible that better processing of whale gut came from 
Kyushu farmers’ close contact with information about Chinese meth- 
ods of string production through their foreign trade ports like Hirado, 
Nagasaki, and Hakata. In this case, the overlap between cash crop 
development and high numbers of whaling groups in the same area may 
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have facilitated the success of cotton as a cash crop in Kyushu. While 
farmers could grow cotton without whale products, their reliance on 
whale-gut strings to process their crop meant that the overall success 
of this crop depended on access to whale parts. 

Both the example of fertilizers and that of the cotton-beating bow 
show roles of whale products in agriculture that could also be filled 
from other sources. There were plenty of other fertilizers used in Japan, 
and whale-based fertilizers are thus just one example of new marine 
sources of nutrients. There also were at least potential alternate sources 
of gut strings for cotton processing, since in China these implements 
were based on cow parts (although cows were more common in China 
than in Tokugawa Japan). However, there was one whale product that 
truly was the most effective option in its particular agricultural role: 
whale oil insecticide. 


PREVENTING NONHUMAN CONSUMPTION 
OF CROPS: WHALE OIL INSECTICIDE 


Since humans began cultivating particular plants for their own use, they 
have had to fight off other organisms also trying to consume them. Insect 
pests have long been one of the most prominent agricultural enemies, 
and insecticidal substances were developed before the advent of modern 
chemical pesticides. For example, American farmers began using pyre- 
thrum (derived from chrysanthemum flowers) as an insect repellant in 
the late eighteenth century.” In Japan, one of the first recorded insecti- 
cidal treatments developed for agriculture was whale oil.” This treat- 
ment involved scattering oil over the surface of the rice paddies and 
knocking insects off rice stalks into the oily water to suffocate and 
drown. While any oil could potentially coat the carapace of insects and 
block their ability to breathe, whale oil seems to have been more effective 
and faster-acting than plant-based oils that were developed later. Mod- 
ern scientists studying the spread of polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs, a 
category of manmade halogenated compounds) and their decomposition 
products tested the chemical composition of early twentieth-century 
whale oil. They looked at a sample of whale oil held in the New Bedford 
Whaling Museum that had been processed before the manufacture of 
PCBs, and found in it complex halogenated compounds that bore a close 
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resemblance to the artificially made pesticide DDT.” While the study 
did not then test this chemical’s effectiveness as an insecticide, it does 
show that reports from early modern Japanese farmers that whale oil 
worked faster and more effectively than rapeseed oil could have some 
basis in the chemical composition of the oil. 

Whale oil was particularly effective in killing unka (ricehoppers or 
planthoppers), which destroyed go percent of the rice crop in central 
and western Japan in 1732, triggering the disastrous Kyohé famine. Some 
agricultural improvements of the period harkened back to Chinese 
sources, and oil extracted by boiling from either whales or seals appears 
to have been used as lamp oil in China as far back as over two thousand 
years ago. However, there are very few references to pesticides developed 
from oil in Chinese agriculture.”’ Whale oil was therefore most likely 
developed asa pesticide independently in Japan and more than once, with 
unrelated instances recorded in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury in various counties in at least two domains in northern Kyushu.”® 

Whether or not it was the first or most important discovery of the 
insecticidal properties of whale oil, the most well-known origin story 
is the one provided by Okura Nagatsune, one of the most famous and 
prolific agricultural authors of the Tokugawa period. He published 
this description in a treatise entitled Jokoroku (Record of eliminating 
locusts) in 1826. He credits a Mr. Yahiro in Mikasa County, Chikuzen, 
for discovering whale oil’s effect on planthoppers, when he was filling 
shrine lamps to pray for protection from insects during the massive 
infestation of 1732. Given the widespread use of whale oil in lamps, 
others had probably also observed its ability to kill insects which fell 
into the lamp’s reservoir. However, Yahiro gets credit because he then 
experimented with whale oil sprinkled on the water on one of his fields, 
and recorded his results for Nagatsune to read a century later.’? 

No matter who started using it first, whale oil insecticide does seem 
to have originally appeared in Kyushu, which makes sense as this was 
the area with the most concentrated whaling effort by the middle of the 
Tokugawa period. Nagatsune’s publication was probably the most 
widely read description of the effectiveness of whale oil, but other 
authors (usually ones focused on whaling rather than on agriculture) 
did mention it, and thus it gradually became more well known.® In 
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particular, the promotion of whale oil stores for emergency insect dam- 
age prevention spread from Kyushu domains to other areas of the coun- 
try after the Tokugawa shogunate became aware of local practices and 
ordered its use to combat insects in 1787 and again in 1796.*! It is prob- 
ably not acoincidence that the height of success for the Masutomi whal- 
ing group (one of the largest operations in Japan) came during the 
same period that the knowledge of whale oil’s effectiveness as a pesti- 
cide propagated throughout Japan in the early nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly because they had a monopoly on providing oil to at least three 
domains as an antifamine measure.*” 

The remarkable effectiveness of whale oil insecticide created an 
extensive market for oil throughout the agricultural areas of Japan. 
Rice production was fundamental to Japanese society in the Tokugawa 
period not just as a staple food, but also as the basis of the financial 
system, with land taxes calculated and paid in rice. Therefore, pest con- 
trol in rice fields was a prime concern for farmers trying to maximize 
their harvest. Other insect control options like rapeseed oil did exist, 
but were less effective than equal amounts of whale oil. As whale oil 
became rarer with declining catches and thus more expensive, farmers 
did turn to cheaper plant-based oils, but they had to apply more of 
these oils to effectively ward off insects. Whale oil, good for at least a 
year before it started souring, was able to travel throughout the country 
in support of this essential aspect of life in Japan, even though entire 
whales would never make it that far. 


CONCLUSION: WHALES AS MULTIVALENT RESOURCES 


The various products derived from whales influenced different levels 
of society. Some of the many possible interconnections between the 
marine environment and people in different areas of early modern Japan 
are reflected in the local, regional, and interregional trade in whale 
parts. The movement of whaling groups embedded in a coastal and 
regional network that followed migratory whales was echoed by an 
equally lively movement of whale parts through the hands of merchants 
to consumers all over Japan. Focusing on a particular part of the marine 
environment and how some of its pieces moved through the terrestrial 
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spaces of Tokugawa Japan makes the movement and interconnected- 
ness of the economy more apparent. This is not to say that marine 
resources moved more freely than everything else, but rather that they 
were embedded in a highly urbanized economy where all products 
were forced to circulate as freely as marine products, since at some 
point in the transport chain everything moved by water.*? The fluidity 
of movement is more obvious in the intersection with the ocean, which 
then reminds us that the natural resources ecosystem of the period 
extended from the deep mountains down to the cities on the plains, but 
also between coastally linked cities. In a parallel of (rather than a con- 
trast to) the movement from mountains to plains, Tokugawa society 
relied on resources coming from deeper ocean waters inshore and 
inland, building up a reliance on outside natural resources that even- 
tually drove the modern Japanese empire into colonial possessions to 
supply the needs of an even larger population.** 

Interestingly, the agricultural role of whale oil has not been empha- 
sized in Japanese whaling histories. Perhaps this is because it invites too 
close a comparison between Japanese whaling and the industrial whal- 
ing of countries such as the United States and Great Britain. Americans 
and Europeans did not generally go whaling to acquire meat, but instead 
focused on the production of oil and whalebone (baleen).®° But as its 
use as an insecticide shows, whale oil was an important product for the 
Japanese as well, especially after the early 1730s, when it became integral 
to the success of rice crops in Kyushu and western Honshu. There is a 
widespread assumption that early modern Japan farming essentially 
had no farm animals, and thus the role of animals in Japanese farming 
is often overlooked. However, domestic farm animals were not useful 
merely as draft animals or as food sources. In early modern Japan, 
horses and oxen were most useful as producers of fertilizing manure.*® 
Whales are only one of many examples that also help to counter the 
assumption of animal-free farming, by showing the ways that agricul- 
ture was dependent on animal inputs through the use of fish and whale 
parts. A view of early modern Japanese agriculture focused only on 
terrestrial resources is just as incomplete and misleading as the assump- 
tion that domestic animals were unimportant. 

One reason for the oversight about agricultural roles of whales is 
that, inthe contemporary debates about Japanese whaling, whale meat 
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is usually presented as the essential product, because eating whales 
rather than making money off of them is a practice characteristic of 
subsistence whaling cultures. Groups for whom whaling is a necessary 
subsistence activity can legally pursue small-scale whaling practices 
today, even under the commercial moratorium imposed by the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission in 1986. In an effort to make Japanese 
whaling seem more like subsistence whaling, and less like a modern 
commercial industry, supporters try to show consumption of whale 
meat to be a longstanding and culturally important part of Japanese 
food customs. The problem with this argument is that the earlier period 
of Japanese whaling was not a purely subsistence activity either. The 
monetary importance of all whale parts, and the ways that some whale 
parts further promoted the production of other cash crops, negates 
this argument about subsistence for Tokugawa Japan’s organized whal- 
ing groups. 

Domainal lords as well as merchants benefitted from the sale of 
natural products and the monetization of crops in the Tokugawa period. 
Many lords recognized they would have to make the most of any 
resources to which they had access in order to do well, and this included 
not just increased agricultural production but also support of the dis- 
covery of new uses for all aspects of the natural world, including the 
marine environment nearest each domain with a coastline. Surveys com- 
manded by the shogun Tokugawa Yoshimune tried to collect enough 
information on each domain’s agricultural productivity and exploitable 
natural resources to enact agricultural reforms beginning in 1735, in 
response to the devastating Kyoho famine of 1732.8” Marine resources 
were part of these surveys, with some domains reporting the fish (and 
whales) available and others also including the methods through which 
they were caught.*® Japanese people’s relationship with both the ter 
restrial and marine environments during the early modern period thus 
was an extractive one. It was also a relationship whose monetization 
and market orientation by the nineteenth century was explicitly paral- 
lel to the transformation of European society into the modern era under 
the ideal of rational domination of nature.°? 

Whales in particular provide one of the best lenses on the roles 
and circulation of marine products in Tokugawa Japan because they 
highlight so many of the different impacts of individual products, and 
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because they were known to be a way for individual whaling group 
leaders to make a fortune, highlighting the interconnectedness of the 
economy and natural resources. One single whale is so large that it 
almost has to be broken down into many different possible products, 
and the process of doing that tied up a large amount of capital in each 
group. Because of the variety of whale products, it is difficult to say 
which was most important to Tokugawa society, or whether any were 
the most important marine product in the period. Agriculture relied 
more heavily on other species of fish like herring for fertilizer, for exam- 
ple, although whale bones were also used in this role. And about half 
the herring catch was actually eaten directly, so the fact that whales also 
provided meat is not unique. However, herring were not also turned 
into an insecticide, or a source of light. It is possible that further research 
into marine products would provide other examples of resources neces- 
sary to early modern Japanese society that have not yet made it into our 
histories of the period, but it is unlikely that any one of them would 
provide so many different products from one species (never mind one 
individual organism). In that way, whales are a uniquely useful lens on 
early modern Japan’s extensive reliance on the marine environment to 
support their economy and society. 

Following whale products into the Japanese landscape shows the 
innovative ways that people in the early modern period were able to 
adapt available resources to their needs, including their need for money 
in a growing urban society. The circulation of whale products reflects 
the transfer of nutrients gathered across the Pacific Basin within the 
bodies of whales caught near the shore and processed into parts sold 
throughout the terrestrial portion of the archipelago. Even when people 
were not consuming whales directly as food, other whale parts added 
to the food production of the archipelago and helped early modern 
Japan to push their ecological limits. The secular, cash-focused society 
of the period reinterpreted older ways of interacting with the fruits of 
the natural world, as reflected in their lip service to spiritual traditions 
about different food taboos. Whale meat consumption and the popu- 
larity of mountain whale show that the religious strictures meant for 
priests or high-ranking court officials did not have much influence over 
the diets of the rest of the people of Tokugawa Japan. So if we are to 
acknowledge that whale meat did seem to have some importance in the 
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food culture of the period, at least enough that substitutes were also 
developed, we also should acknowledge that this food culture was dis- 
tinct from any traditional spiritual perspectives on the natural world. 

Expansion of the resource base into nearshore waters through spe- 
cialized fisheries like whaling of course supplied basic subsistence 
needs by supplementing food production, but it also promoted the 
development of complex markets. Through cash crop improvement, 
with new fertilizers and technologies like the cotton-beating bow, and 
through the systems set up to fund whaling groups and divide up shares 
of profit, whaling groups were a commercial enterprise heavily reliant 
upon and integrated with the protoindustrial economy of Tokugawa 
Japan. While scholars should be cautious about the teleological implica- 
tions of the term, the basic idea encapsulated in protoindustrialization, 
that of increased rural industry tied into regional markets, aptly 
describes the economy of the Tokugawa period, particularly the latter 
half.2° As a conceptual framework, it helps illuminate one reason why 
the interconnections of whaling groups and their wide distribution of 
various whale products are worth investigating in some detail. 

Thinking of Tokugawa whaling as protoindustrial also helps to 
emphasize the fact that the aspects of organized coastal whaling that 
were most similar to modern Japanese factory-ship whaling are not nec- 
essarily any kind of longstanding attitudes toward whales or a special 
place for their products in Japanese culture—trather, both forms of whal- 
ing were economically driven and inseparable from the goals of prof- 
iting off animals as natural resources. The products sold by whaling 
groups did shape some aspects of Japanese culture, feeding not just 
bodies but also minds. Unlike the economic foundation of whaling, 
many of these aspects were specific to the culture of Tokugawa Japan 
rather than continuing through to the modern era. The next two chap- 
ters will elaborate on the ways that the link facilitated by whales 
between ocean and land could be more metaphysical than directly 
material. 
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SEEDING STORIES 


Whales as Cultural and Scholarly Inspiration 


TWO MEN, NORO GENJO AND NATSUI MATSUGEN, WERE ORDERED BY 
the government of Kii domain to visit Taiji village in 1721 (map 3). The 
record of their visit shows how information moved inland from whaling 
areas in a complex network of personal connections, and how people 
used whales to think about the natural world more generally in new 
ways. These two emissaries acquired a picture of a whale or of a hunt 
drawn by whaling leader Kan’emon, which was then annotated by a 
natural history scholar, Niwa Shohaku, and passed along to the shogu- 
nal government.! The information spread from whalers to these travel- 
ing officials and scholars followed an important vector for ideas of 
whales entering Japanese society. All of the information about whales 
in this period began with someone’s personal interaction with a whale: 
whalers, people visiting a stranded whale, or people seeing parts of a 
whale all had direct knowledge of whales. But more importantly, these 
people then would reinterpret that experience for others, as Kan’emon 
did for the two scholars. From initial contact with whales, information 
spread outward, in second-, third-, and fourth-hand interpretations and 
reinterpretations in different media, bringing whales ashore figuratively 
rather than literally. 

In this process of satisfying curiosity about a particular sort of 
marine creature, people—whether scholars of natural history or of 
medicine, or people with less academic interests—wrestled with their 
understanding of the whole natural world (including the marine 
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environment) and the place of humans and other animals within it. 
Explaining these massive creatures was not a task reserved for one 
particular sort of person, as curiosity about them was widespread, par- 
ticularly because of the association of whaling with large amounts of 
money. Whales, and the varied understandings of them expressed in 
different types of illustrations and texts, represent how Tokugawa- 
period people interacted with the new marine life specialized fisheries 
were bringing to their attention. But they also show how these people 
connected with and conceptualized the other living things in their envi- 
ronment, in both scholarly and commonsense ways that were particular 
to this historical era—an era of abundant whales, much larger numbers 
of people directly involved in whaling, and of far less specialized schol- 
arship than today. The numbers of people who had direct contact with 
whales decreased with the nineteenth-century loss of large numbers of 
Pacific whales, and with the rapid modernization push in the Meiji era, 
particularly after 1880, which included a shift in whaling technologies. 
Therefore, the ways that information spread from that personal contact 
also changed, reshaping the role of whales in society and perhaps also 
the perception and role of the marine environment asa whole. To coun- 
ter the impression of continuity of whaling leading to an easy continu- 
ity of culture related to whales, we need to start with a detailed view of 
the complex cultural networks of ideas about whales in Tokugawa Japan. 

According to one observer at the time, the 1798 stranding of a whale 
in the Shinagawa River “was an unprecedented seed for stories.”” 
Unusual events like this stranding of course drew attention, but people 
in Tokugawa Japan also talked about and drew whales without this kind 
of exceptional event to prompt their interest. As strange and unusual 
creatures, whales have captured the imagination for centuries. But some 
aspects of Japanese illustrations of whales show how these animals, more 
than other marine creatures, became particularly fascinating in early 
modern Japan. The stories and illustrations discussed in this chapter 
demonstrate the impact of public exposure to the new maritime resource 
base that helped to support a larger human population under the 
Tokugawa peace. Contemporary descriptions of whaling practices arose 
not just from interest in how much money whaling groups could make, 
but also from simple curiosity about whales as fascinatingly strange crea- 
tures. This curiosity was expressed in many scrolls and manuscripts 
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produced between the start of organized whaling and the end of the 
nineteenth century. Such texts described and illustrated not only the 
process of whaling, but also different aspects of the whales them- 
selves. There was (and still is) something about the idea of whales that 
fascinated people and made them receptive to stories, songs, and pic- 
tures about them and about the whalers who caught them, even when 
they could not interact with whales or their parts physically. Through 
these imagined whales, the broader populace lived with aspects of the 
marine environment even if they never went near the ocean. 

In particular, whales were caught up in a major shift in views of the 
natural world during this period.* Of course, curiosity about the natu- 
ral world did not suddenly appear at this point. Various aspects of 
nature had long been an important subject of illustration in Japan, for 
example in the Chinese-inspired tradition of bird-and-flower paintings, 
but such illustrations were often more symbolic than they were faithful 
depictions of the natural world.* As the Tokugawa peace allowed for a 
great flourishing in many leisure arts, new ideas about images and rep- 
resentation reshaped traditional illustration, prompted by contact with 
two new influences: Europeans and the marine organisms harvested 
by new specialized fisheries. Novel concepts in books and art that came 
from Europe through limited but influential trade, first with the Portu- 
guese and then the Dutch, inspired new subject matters and also new 
ways of creating images and representing subjects.° Science, particu- 
larly medicine, was an integral part of this change in how the Japanese 
visualized the world, with whales at the center of new understandings 
of both natural history and medicine. Importation of Dutch medical 
texts helped shift the ways that Japanese understood internal medicine 
and the body, and new human and whale anatomical diagrams were the 
tools scholars used to make that transition. 

What is fascinating about anatomical diagrams of whales is that 
other nonhuman, nonwhale anatomical illustrations did not seem to 
be produced in early modern Japan, in contrast to the large numbers 
of animal species whose dissection and vivisection were illustrated in 
Europe and America. Because the development of medicine in early 
modern Europe relied both on human cadaver dissection and on animal 
vivisection, scholars produced a wide assortment of illustrations of the 
internal anatomy of humansand other animals. While not all anatomy 
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texts illustrated multiple species, anatomist Samuel Collins, to give just 
one example, published a treatise in 1685 containing illustrations of the 
internal anatomy of humans, cats, birds, fish, and insects.° However, 
whales were not one of the animals studied by Western anatomists, 
and in Japan, whale anatomical drawings do not appear in anatomy 
texts, but rather in scrolls about whale species. This makes the special 
case of anatomical whales even more puzzling. Why choose whales to 
focus on, and not one of the many other animals dissected in Europe 
and America? 

The answer to this question resides in changes in natural history 
practices, medical knowledge, and the philosophy of relations between 
humans and nature in Edo Japan. Questions about the natural world, 
natural resources, or animals were not limited to scholars or philoso- 
phers, as the lively print culture of the period promoted breadth rather 
than specialization of interest. Thus, a text or image or display meant 
for one type of scholar could also be of interest to someone who did not 
identify as a scholar at all—a merchant or townsman or samurai retainer 
looking for entertainment could also find these sources fascinating. 
Widespread circulation of information about whales only took off after 
the development of organized whaling and the concomitant arrival of 
whale products in the lives of people outside of high-ranking members 
of the court (who had occasionally consumed meat from stranded 
whales as a delicacy before the Tokugawa period). As more and more 
people struggled to fit these peculiar, air-breathing, and milk-producing 
fish into their understanding of the world, in a process similar to the 
development of European natural history upon encountering the baf- 
fling creatures of the New World, scholars moved away from a kind of 
natural philosophy heavily influenced by Chinese medicine to a new 
form of natural history.’ While whales, with their incomparable size, 
stood out as something special, a discussion of their peculiarities and 
the ways they were interpreted by scholars also indicates a general level 
of interaction with the marine environment in Tokugawa Japan, coun- 
teracting the notion of an inward-looking, isolated culture at least as 
far as the boundaries of the natural world were concerned. 

This chapter focuses on the many interpretations of whales circulat- 
ing in Tokugawa Japan to show how whales fit into people’s understand- 
ing of the archipelago’s ecosystem as something which held natural 
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resources both on land and in the sea. The new forms of scholarship 
that developed based on study of whales in medicine, natural history, 
and popular storytelling were part of a flourishing Tokugawa culture 
that deserves interest in its own right. Culturally, the everyday lives and 
concerns of the modern era bear the indelible marks of moderniza- 
tion and industrialization, not to mention World War I] and the foreign 
occupation that followed, all of which have transformed Japanese soci- 
ety and culture away from what they were during the era of shogunal 
rule. But because whales were hunted both in the early modern era and 
in the modern, a close look at earlier interpretations of their place in 
the world also shows how their significance for early modern Japanese 
people was different from the understanding of whales today. 


ENVISIONING THE ANATOMICAL WHALE 


One unique presentation of knowledge about whales that indicates 
some of the major shifts in the understanding of the natural world in 
this period is in the form of anatomical drawings. The 1847 scroll 
“Rokugei no zu” (Diagram of six whales) contains one of the best exam- 
ples of a detailed cutaway view of a right whale, showing the disposition 
of its internal organs (figure 4.1). This image, the one anatomical dia- 
gram on a scroll illustrating the various species of whales found in 
Japan, is the clearest but not the only instance of this type of illustration 
for whales.§ They are puzzling images because no one, not even those 
cutting up a whale on the beach, would have seen whales in quite this 
way: the processing of a whale was less a careful dissection and more a 
rapid dismantling of the carcass before it could begin to rot. As the only 
nonhuman anatomical diagrams in the period, these diagrams of 
whales speak to the state of knowledge both of anatomy in general and 
of whales in particular in early modern Japan. They are startlingly con- 
gruent with modern understandings of anatomy, but that similarity is 
not their most essential feature. What is more interesting is the way in 
which these diagrams were developed within a society with very differ 
ent forms of scholarship than what underlies anatomical diagrams 
today, and what that can tell us about the ways that increased contact 
with whales forced earlier scholars to develop new frameworks to 
understand the natural world. 
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FIGURE 4.1. The internal anatomy and parts of a North Pacific right whale. 
Beiga, Rokugei no zu (1847), doi:10.11501/2543153. Courtesy of the National Diet 


Library of Japan. 


Unfortunately, while there are multiple copies of scrolls with whale 
anatomy diagrams still extant, none appear to indicate the original 
source of the anatomy image(s). The only indicator of authorship on 
“Diagram of six whales” is the name Beiga, who is noted as the 1847 
copyist of an earlier version, with no further information about his 
original source. However, the final text also references southern Kii 
domain. While no copy of the picture Genjé and Matsugen brought 
back remains, “Diagram of six whales” implies that trips to the villages 
in the Kumano area like theirs were how the artist was able to draw the 
anatomical view of a whale.’ It is thus apparent that at least some of the 
anatomical information about whales came from the whalers along the 
Kumano coast in what is now Wakayama Prefecture. Four other scrolls 
depicting a right whale’s anatomical image similar to the one in “Dia- 
gram of six whales” have less detailed labels and are of even more uncer- 
tain authorship and either of unknown time period or from a later date. 
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Their similarity in style makes it reasonable to assume they are part of 
aset of copies of an image that is now lost. The “Kozaura hogei emaki” 
(Illustrated scroll of Koza Village whaling) includes a simpler but clearly 
analogous image to the one in “Diagram of six whales,” showing that 
there likely was a chain of copies being made of this striking anatomical 
drawing.!° Thus, the scrolls showing anatomical whales generally seem 
to be related to the Kumano area, but with what little evidence remains 
today, it is unclear whether there was only one original drawing made 
in Koza, or whether this kind of image was created multiple times in the 
three major villages of Koza, Taiji, and Miwasaki (map 3). 

One might guess that the original artist had some medical training 
or interests, since premodern anatomical knowledge generally arose 
with the development of medical knowledge. But in Japanese medicine 
and the traditional Chinese medicine on which it is based, the details 
of anatomy do not receive the same focus that they do in Western medi- 
cine. East Asian medicine did not place a heavy emphasis on being 
able to view and directly interact with the inside of the body, instead 
using a schematic or metaphorical understanding of internal organs, so 
medical texts were far less likely to contain illustrations looking any- 
thing like a Western anatomical diagram.!! It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that the greatest influence on the production of this diagram 
comes from Western medicine, imported by the Dutch in the form of 
anatomical textbooks. However, if this anatomy was produced solely 
on the basis of Western medical knowledge, it should show the whale’s 
heart and stomach and likely not show the spleen, which was much 
more important in Chinese traditional medicine thanin Western medi- 
cine at the time. It is possible that the missing organs are hidden behind 
the pectoral fin or the lungs. However, the area in front of the lungs 
which could be either stomach or heart is not labeled as anything, so 
the choices of organs to label are not entirely explained by assuming a 
problem with the perspective. While more likely to be influenced by 
Western anatomical traditions, the image reflects an only partial under- 
standing of them, or at least an adaptation of those traditions to the 
Japanese context. 

Whoever drew the first anatomical whale, this drawing likely did 
not exist when Genj6 and Matsugen arrived in Taiji in 1721. The field 
of scholarship dedicated to understanding the contents of European 
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texts was known in Japan as “Dutch studies” because all such texts were 
filtered through trade with the Dutch in Nagasaki. The shogunate’s 
close control over foreign trade makes it possible to determine when 
specific European ideas arrived in Japan as books. Human anatomical 
drawings based on European medical dissections arrived in Japan in 
the 1734 Dutch edition of Kulmus’s anatomy textbook, Ontleedkun- 
dige Tafelen.!2 After physician and Dutch studies scholar Sugita Gen- 
paku witnessed the dissection of a criminal in 1771, and compared what 
he saw to the images in Kulmus’s text, he was inspired to produce a 
collaborative translation, Kaitai shinsho, published in 1774.!° This was 
a landmark publication because the appearance of these anatomical 
images heralded a new way of seeing and thinking about the body and 
about medicine in Japan.'* 

One might assume that the increased interest in European anatomi- 
cal medicine would result in the same kinds of illustrations of human 
and animal internal anatomy produced in Europe, but whales were 
never a common subject for scholarly dissection, and certainly not for 
the vivisection on which many of the early modern European advances 
were made. There is some indication that Japanese anatomists were 
interested in dissecting other animals. Yamawaki Toyo was the author 
of Zoshi, the earliest Japanese text dealing with human internal anatomy 
from the perspective of dissection. His teacher, Goto Konzan, suggested 
that he should dissect otters in order to understand human internal 
organs. Toyo apparently followed Konzan’s advice, but any illustrations 
he may have made do not survive.!> Thus, even though some scholars 
in Japan did consider it worthwhile to investigate animal anatomy to 
understand human anatomy, there are no other illustrations of animal 
anatomy remaining from Japan during this period. While the introduc- 
tion of Dutch medical texts was an important factor in the production 
of this diagram, they were therefore not the sole inspiration. 

In fact, the uniqueness of these whale anatomy diagrams arises from 
the multiple inspirations for their production. The information derived 
from conversations with whalers would depend on the identity of the 
other person conversing with them: when scholars with an interest in 
natural history or traditional Chinese medicine spoke to whalers, the 
conversation would have focused on species characteristics and trying 
to classify whales within the natural order (in the case of medicine, so 
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that they could figure out what medicinal properties whales should 
have). If scholars with an interest in Dutch studies and in Western 
medicine spoke to whalers, they might have been more inclined to ask 
about internal organs, which whalers understood not through dissec- 
tion but through dismantling of whales. If scholars more concerned 
with good governance spoke to whalers, they would collect information 
about the contributions that whaling groups could make to domainal 
finances or to the security of the domain. Because scholars in this 
period were often interested in many different topics and types of learn- 
ing, any or all of these perspectives might inform a single person’s 
curiosity about whales. No other subject seems to have drawn quite so 
many different perspectives together as whales, but what looks like the 
unusually interdisciplinary nature of scholarly investigations is also the 
result of a lack of defined scholarly disciplines in this period (in Japan 
and elsewhere). 

The fact that whales were a marine species was essential for the focus 
of anatomical knowledge to fall on them and not on terrestrial animals, 
in part because of the status of whalers who hunted them. The people 
who butchered land animals were eta or kawata, hereditary pariahs 
or outcastes considered unclean for their work with death and blood.'® 
While medical or Dutch studies scholars could hire someone to dissect 
a corpse (human or animal) and keep themselves spiritually clean, this 
clearly did not happen frequently enough to produce other studies of 
animal anatomy. Although no sources specify why unclean or outcaste 
status did not fall on any of the people who worked with the massive 
amounts of blood and gore involved in rendering down a whale, it may 
have something to do with the fact that whales were considered fish, 
and/or that maritime spaces or the newness of the profession lent a dif- 
ferent interpretation to these taboos. Fishing, too, was not an unclean 
occupation in the way that butchering was, even though fishermen 
killed the fish they caught.!” Some of whalers’ avoidance of discrimina- 
tion also may have come from the fact that the managers of the groups 
had high social connections when whaling groups were first founded, 
long after other categories of taboo occupation had solidified into out- 
caste groups. 

Wherever the anatomical diagrams came from, they are not purely 
medical and therefore could not have appeared without a more general 
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curiosity about whales as resources produced by whaling groups. 
Scrolls that include anatomical diagrams of right whales, like “Diagram 
of six whales,” also show plainer views of other species of whales. The 
information provided for these other whales is limited to externally 
visible features, and sometimes indications of the size and weight of aver- 
age whales of that type. Such images are more tied to the study of tra- 
ditional Chinese medicine and natural philosophy than they are to 
Western anatomical medicine. Their inclusion on scrolls with ana- 
tomical whales show that scholars thinking about whales were just as 
concerned with classifying them within a Chinese-inspired medical 
and philosophical system as within the Western one. Since Chinese 
natural philosophy became a major tool for maximizing the benefits of 
natural resources available within Japan during this period, this pro- 
vided additional motivation for illustrations of the major whale species 
targeted by the specialized whaling groups contributing to the expan- 
sion of Tokugawa Japan’s resource base out into coastal waters, and also 
shows the practical side that drove some of this kind of scholarship. 


WHALES FOR THE SCHOLAR: WHALE SPECIES 
AND NATURAL HISTORY KNOWLEDGE 


The importance of natural history to curiosity about whales, and vice 
versa, is clear in Genjo and Matsugen’s visit to Taiji. These and other 
emissaries to the Kumano whaling villages from the Kii domainal seat 
in Wakayama city collected information not just about the potential 
value of the whaling enterprise, but also about parts of the whale more 
relevant to studies of medicine—whether Chinese medicine focused 
on the efficacy of all animals, vegetables, and minerals for the promo- 
tion of human health, or for the later anatomical studies inspired by 
Dutch imports. The strong ties between traditional natural history 
(honzogaku) knowledge of organisms and medical uses for those organ- 
isms provided scholars an easy link between interest in animals-as- 
products and interest in the internal workings of their bodies. Many 
illustrations have sparse or no text on them, but one illustrated whale 
scroll dated to 1764 comments on the source from which the author 
copied his images of whales, noting that they were originally done from 
life on the order of the shogunal government in 1721—in other words, 
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when Genjo and Matsugen were sent to the Kumano coast.!§ Some 
original version of another, the “Illustrated scroll of Koza Village whal- 
ing,” was under control of the government officials in Koza at least as 
early as 1726, based on the trip made by Noro Genjé and Natsui Matsu- 
gen in 1721, and copies made from that original were sent to the domain’s 
chief retainer, with known dates of copying including 1751 and again 
in 1798.!° The combination of species lists, occasional anatomical dia- 
gram, and illustration of whale parts and the products derived from them 
show how the official and personal interests of scholars like Genjo and 
Matsugen intersected in these whale scrolls. Government-mandated 
surveys like this one produced natural history knowledge that was for 
government benefit, but also provided knowledge for scholars with 
less economically oriented curiosity. The high economic value of 
whales and whaling groups therefore drove the collection of informa- 
tion that became critical in the development of a new field of natural 
history (honzogaku) within Japan, and shows why whales in particular 
were such influential representatives of the marine environment. 

It is likely that the earliest versions of whale illustrations were all 
produced by natural history scholars (honzogakusha). Those in the 
lineage of scrolls coming from the 1721 trip certainly were. Noro Genjo 
was ahonzogaku scholar who had been commanded by Tokugawa Yoshi- 
mune to study Dutch in order to help translate two of the most influ- 
ential books for natural history imported into Japan: Johann Johnston’s 
lavishly illustrated Historia naturalis and Rembertus Dodonaeus’s 
botanical Crujdeboeck.*° This link to Dutch studies may have intro- 
duced some interest in whale anatomy to the trip, although the ana- 
tomical whale drawings might have come from a different source. His 
travelling partner Natsui Matsugen was a student of honzogaku scholar 
Niwa Shohaku.”! Niwa Shohaku worked on the production of medi- 
cines around the country for the government, and was later in charge 
of a massive survey of natural resources in each domain.2* But the 
concentration of honzégakusha on this topic was not limited to this 
single expedition, even though its illustrations were clearly copied and 
recopied extensively. The earliest known work solely about whales in 
Japan, Geishi, was written in 1670 by a Kii native with an interest in hon- 
zogaku. This text, like the reports later written for the domainal govern- 
ment, was based on his personal experience of trips to the whaling 
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villages of Taiji and Koza along the Kumano coast of Kii domain.” 


Clearly, honzdgaku scholars were important in collecting this informa- 
tion, and their curiosity drove frequent trips to whaling areas from 
scholars based in Edo or other cities. Their search for information was 
another way that the network of connections between whaling groups 
intersected with connections to people further inland in the major cul- 
tural centers of Japan and made whaling more than just a marginal 
occupation for specialists. 

One of the most common types of whale illustration from the period 
is of the external view of different species of whales, sometimes only 
minimally labeled with the type of whale shown.’ For the ones that do 
have more detailed labels, the labels indicate what the artist thought 
of as distinctive or unusual features. Some include interestingly shaped 
fish along with the assortment of whales.” Illustrations of this type are 
thus not just portraits of an individual whale, but rather long scrolls 
comparing different types of whales (and other strange fish). It is tempt- 
ing to think that such a series of illustrations should correspond to a 
sort of early field guide to species that we know of today, particularly 
because the names for whales in the Tokugawa period match modern 
species names even though we now recognize them as mammals instead 
of fish. It is, of course, dangerous to assume that ideas of species clas- 
sification from the philosophical systems in early modern Japan will 
overlap exactly with modern scientific understandings of species. But 
there is some indication in these scrolls that they were meant to at least 
be akind of catalog of species of whales, if not a field guide per se. One 
version of the “Illustrated scroll of Koza Village whaling” has finely 
drawn whales with short descriptions for each.” They all share labels 
for tail flukes, pectoral fins, blowholes, and notes indicating whether 
they have teeth or baleen. This artist determined that it was not just 
the blowhole that set whales apart as interesting, but also these other 
bodily features that they do not share with fish.*” The “Illustrated scroll 
of Koza Village whaling” also has text at the end indicating that it illus- 
trates whales that have been caught in Koza, with their forms carefully 
copied in this scroll.?8 That could indicate that at least some of these 
scrolls originated as a kind of report on what the whalers in different 
areas were catching. But because these reports were at least sometimes 
written by honzogaku scholars, they also show that the process of 
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classifying whale species was necessary to understand both their com- 
mercial value and their place in the natural order. 

The classification system used by scholars interested in the natural 
world in early modern Japan was originally based on the Chinese mate- 
ria medica system, which classifies natural substances in reference to 
their effectiveness in medical preparations. This was a comprehensive 
system in China, where all natural substances were seen as having 
potential medical uses in balancing the energy within the body.”? How- 
ever, when encyclopedic Chinese materia medica texts arrived in Japan, 
scholars soon had difficulty matching up the contents with the natural 
substances found (or not found) in Japan. While such texts had existed 
for centuries in China, one version that arrived in Japan in 1613 was 
particularly influential because it had a broader focus than just medi- 
cine. This was the Bencao gangmu (Compendium of materia medica; 
Jp. Honz6 k6moku), which listed the properties of many objects and 
species in the natural world, including categorization of animals in 
some cases through habitat or similar external characteristics. 

After this text arrived in Japan, even scholars who could read Chi- 
nese needed to translate the substances and species in the book into 
Japanese equivalents, and to determine how to fit Japanese natural 
resources into the system if a version of them did not already appear 
in the text. Gradually, this led to a reinterpretation of the classification 
system away from purely medical uses to more broadly practical use of 
natural resources.*! This was a relatively easy step to take because in 
Chinese medicine, almost everything had a medical use; for example, 
a good diet that could keep you healthy was an integral part of the 
understanding of medicinal substances. Anything that people ate 
should therefore fit into categories of natural substances found in works 
like Compendium of materia medica, but many foods eaten in Japan, 
including many shellfish, fish, and whales, did not appear in this text.” 
The gap between Chinese and Japanese foods is apparent in Terajima 
Ryoan’s 1712 encyclopedia, the Wakan sansai zue (Illustrated Sino- 
Japanese encyclopedia). There are approximately twice as many fish 
types in Rydan’s encyclopedia as there are in the Compendium of materia 
medica or in the Chinese encyclopedia he used for his other main source. 
Thus, people were discovering, through the expansion of specialized 
fisheries that were providing new marine foods in the Tokugawa period, 
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that the resources available in Japan’s marine environment were more 
diverse than in the Chinese sources that up to this point were supposed 
to have described the entirety of the natural world. 

In the process of exploring exceptions like whales to the Chinese 
materia medica system, the field of study known as honzogaku (study of 
the Honzo komoku, i.e., Compendium of materia medica) expanded away 
from purely medical products to study the world as a whole in a similar 
fashion to natural historians in early modern Europe. Whales were just 
one of the many strange animals that came under investigation within 
this expanded version of honzégaku, including in the surveys insti- 
tuted by Niwa Shohaku that shaped the development of natural history 
in Japan. Unfortunately, neither the revised encyclopedia this survey 
was supposed to support nor the survey data he collected for it were 
published, but the process of carrying out the surveys was an important 
part of government policy intended to increase productivity within the 
domains. The surveys were sponsored by shogun Tokugawa Yoshi- 
mune in an effort to prevent or mitigate famines and to boost the Japa- 
nese economy. As former daimyo of Kii domain, Yoshimune was 
already familiar with the benefit whaling groups could bring to their 
local government, particularly since Shohaku had compiled Genjé and 
Matsugen’s report on Kumano whaling for him for Kii domain’s records 
in 1721. By expanding this first survey of possible natural resources to 
a similar survey for all domains, led by natural history scholars, Yoshi- 
mune helped to spread the honzégaku classification system as part of the 
investigation of the practical uses of the natural world. Many of these 
surveys included whales, so it is also clear that they were a potential 
resource in more than just the Kii domain, particularly in Kyushu 
where their use of whale oil to prevent insect damage to rice crops was 
a major agricultural improvement.*# 

Outside of the work done by honzogaku scholars trying to classify and 
survey whales, and beyond the specialized anatomical diagrams that 
appeared in some collections of whale images, simple realistic illustra- 
tions of whale species also had a place in a kind of early scientific under- 
standing of the natural world. Realistic illustrations of plants and 
animals were becoming increasingly central to natural history in Japan. 
The illustrations that appeared in early honzégaku texts were not neces- 
sarily realistic, as this classification system relied more on matching 
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correct names to things than to checking observations against a stan- 
dard. But as this area of scholarship became more popular, it also devel- 
oped from a way of finding utility in natural resources into a focus on 
accurate description, depiction, and classification of plants and animals, 
especially those whose classification needed clarification.» When Niwa 
Shohaku was collating the information from his Kyoh6 reform surveys, 
he would send back requests for detailed drawings of some of the species 
listed. Federico Marcon argues that the increasingly central role of real- 
istic plant and animal illustrations in natural history writing by the end 
of the eighteenth century came from Shohaku’s focus on these illustra- 
tions in the process of compiling and editing the surveys.*° 

This trend may help explain the proliferation of scrolls showing the 
variety of whales and strange fish species found in different areas of 
Japan. Animals and plants had long been a theme in bird-and-flower 
painting, in both China and Japan. But until the eighteenth century, 
animals in this type of art (which were not limited to just birds) gener- 
ally were linked to Buddhist or Shinto iconography. In the eighteenth 
century, artists developed a new, more inclusive style that was meant to 
represent realistically the different animals in the world. Art moved 
away from a style meant to convey the emotional impact of viewing a 
particular symbolic plant or animal toward more lifelike depictions. For 
exotic animals like the camels brought to Japan by the Dutch, popular- 
ized first in sideshows and then in published illustrations, realistic pic- 
tures became part of acomplete understanding of the characteristics of 
a broader natural world than had been contemplated before.*” The 
problem of making personal observation of difficult-to-find animals 
such as whales could also be solved through realistic illustration, so the 
drive to classify hard-to-observe whales that arose out of Chinese mate- 
ria medica’s lacunae also pushed the trend toward lifelike illustration 
and thus shaped a whole different area of Japanese culture. 


EXPLAINING WHALES: DESCRIPTIONS 
OF WHALERS AND THEIR PREY 


Judging from the number of texts describing whaling groups that still 
exist today, many people were just as curious about the whaling groups 
who conquered whales as they were about the whales themselves. 
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Descriptions of the process of capturing whales and of the different 
villages that practiced organized whaling provided another vector for 
whale-related information that made the marine environment more 
relevant to people who did not live in whaling or fishing villages. Two 
of the most famous and comprehensive works about whales from the 
nineteenth century, “Geishiko” (1808) and Isanatori ekotoba (1832), com- 
bined natural history information, including anatomical and classifica- 
tory images of whale species, with details about the process of capturing 
whales. Both of these works show how different types of information 
about whales intersected and spread beyond whaling areas themselves, 
and how it is not possible to break information from the period down 
into neatly isolated boxes based on specializations that exist today (e.g., 
science, pop culture, art, etc.). Given the broad interests of most schol- 
ars, as whales drove unique representations of anatomy and forced a 
rethinking of the materia medica—based classification system, we 
should expect to see scholars thinking about whales from other per- 
spectives as well. The process of writing “Geishik6” is a particularly 
good illustration of how networking between scholars with different 
training brought curiosity about whales and whalers into all kinds of 
conversations. 

“Geishiko” describes whaling based on book research and also the 
author’s interviews of people involved in Hirado domain’s Ikitsuki- 
shima whaling group (map 2). The author, Confucian scholar Otsuki 
Heisen, had no real connection to the whalers there before he stopped 
by to collect information about whaling for his cousin, doctor and 
Dutch studies scholar Otsuki Gentaku. Gentaku’s interest had been 
sparked by conversations with a patient of his in Edo who happened to 
be the former leader of the Masutomi whaling group. Thus, the manu- 
script shows the kinds of information that an interested outsider who 
was also a scholar might want to know about the process and context 
for the whaling industry in the early nineteenth century. It also pro- 
vides an interesting comparison to the kinds of information circulating 
from earlier trips like Genjo and Matsugen’s, whose original writing 
and illustration do not survive. “Geishiko” remained as a manuscript 
and was never published, but like many manuscripts in the period, it 
did circulate in hand-copied form, and some of its information and 
illustrations were clearly used in the production of Isanatori ekotoba.*® 
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Because of Gentaku’s ties to Dutch studies, “Geishiko” is based on 
both Japanese and Dutch sources.*? The text is divided into six vol- 
umes, of which the first three focus on what we would consider today 
to be scientific information, including whale names and classifications, 
as well as skeleton and internal organ diagrams. The last three sections 
contain information about the process of whaling rather than about 
whales themselves. The anatomical diagrams are of avery different type 
from the anatomical whale in scrolls like “Diagram of six whales.” The 
anatomies in “Geishiko” are laid out as a simple outline drawing in a 
similar fashion as a view of human organs (figure 4.2). Despite the more 
human-like orientation, with the windpipe at the top of the drawing 
and the lungs laid out on either side, with the rest of the organs below 
them, the labels are not always equivalent to human organ labels. For 
example, a simple designation of “bean” (mame) was given for kidneys.*° 
It was not until the 1829 publication of Isanatori ekotoba, a book about 
the Masutomi’s Ikitsukishima whaling operation in Kyushu, that the 
organ diagrams in “Geishiko” were glossed with human equivalents 
(figure 4.2). Therefore, the knowledge that scholars were getting from 
whalers was not necessarily part of a comparative anatomy where peo- 
ple were looking for organs of similar function in different species, but 
these illustrations were still influenced by new understandings of 
human anatomy and medicine being imported by the Dutch. 

Otsuki Gentaku’s interest in whales began in the 1780s when, in 
his role as a Dutch studies scholar, he translated a description of a nar- 
whal. Narwhal horns supposedly had medicinal properties, which is 
why he first became interested in the topic. He may have begun think- 
ing about the narwhal based on the illustration in a Dutch book 
imported into Japan, Johann Johnston’s Historia naturalis. This lavishly 
illustrated book promoted curiosity about the natural history of ani- 
mals in Japan because its detailed copperplate images of animals were 
eye-catching even without an understanding of the accompanying 
text.” In any case, Gentaku started trying to find out more about the 
animal that produced narwhal horns. Since he was also working on his 
revised version of Sugita Genpaku’s Kaitai shinsho, which translated 
Western anatomical knowledge obtained through dissection, his inter- 
est in anatomy merged with his interest in whales to include discussions 
with whalers about whale anatomy. Something similar may have been 
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FIGURE 4.2. Diagrams of whale internal organs, with the tongue and throat at 
the top and the intestines at the bottom. Left: Otsuki Heisen, “Geishiko” (1808), 
3:50, doi:10.11501/2575477; right: Oyamada Tomokiyo, Isanatori ekotoba (Edo, 1832), 
3:11, doi:10.11501/2576170. Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


the impetus behind the production of the side-view anatomical dia- 
grams seen in scrolls like “Diagram of six whales,” but without a 
recorded original author, this is impossible to determine. 

Gentaku’s cousin Heisen was not originally interested in whales at 
all, but when traveling for his school he escorted Gentaku’s son to 
Nagasaki. They visited Ikitsukishima on the way there, to collect infor- 
mation about whaling for Gentaku directly from the source.# Gentaku 
originally intended to take the information collected by Heisen and 
publish his own work on whales. But when Heisen brought back more 
information than he had expected about both foreign and Japanese 
whaling, Gentaku decided to restrict himself to translation of Western 
information and leave the rest to Heisen. Heisen actually ended up 
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writing “Geishiko” for the government, as they were becoming inter- 
ested in possibly setting up whaling stations in the far north to compete 
with Russia. This is another case, like with the domainal product sur- 
veys, where scholarship and political concerns intersected in whales. 
Although “Geishiko” contains whale anatomy diagrams initially 
because of Gentaku’s medical and scholarly interests, the work itself 
was written because whaling promised economic, military, and political 
benefits to the shogunal government. This wider interest explains why, 
in the fourth volume, there is a global description of the places where 
whaling occurs, beginning with sites beyond Japan mentioned in 
Dutch sources (from the South China Sea to Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen) and then focusing on a detailed listing of the places throughout 
Japan where whaling can be found. The final volume discusses the pro- 
cess of going out and capturing a whale, with accompanying illustra- 
tions of major stages in the process. Heisen chose to keep the medical 
and natural history information in the same manuscript as the practical 
details for a shogunal audience considering expanding whaling into 
the north as part of a territorial claim against another state. In doing 
so, he clearly demonstrated that the new natural history was not only 
driven by attempts to make sense of particularly strange creatures like 
whales, but also was inseparable from attempts to use control over 
natural resources to support political strength, whether at the domainal 
or shogunal level. 

The production of Isanatori ekotoba also reflects political motives, 
this time belonging to the whaling group on Ikitsukishima who com- 
missioned it. The head of the largest and wealthiest whaling group in 
early modern Japan, Masutomi Matazaemon, had this book produced 
at the peak of the Masutomi group’s success, with the support and coor- 
dination of the Hirado domain’s daimyo. The book stands as a demon- 
stration of their economic power, with an audience of other daimyo and 
the shogunate, as the high quality and expense of its production shows. 
Isanatori ekotoba was published in 1832 in Edo, with the woodcuts done 
by a top-notch engraver and the text written by a preeminent National 
Learning (Kokugaku) scholar, Oyamada Tomokiyo. Of the twenty-four 
copies originally printed, ten went back to the Masutomi group and 
the Hirado daimyo distributed the remaining fourteen to various 
members of the three main Tokugawa houses and other high-ranking 
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acquaintances.*4 Members of the whaling group did not produce it 
in isolation: the information came both from earlier manuscripts like 
“Geishiko,” from scrolls describing whaling groups in the northern 
Kyushu Saikai area, and also from material Masutomi Matazaemon pro- 
vided to his daimyo (domainal lord). This daimyo, Matsuura Hiromu, 
had been involved in publishing other books previously, and therefore 
took a central role in collating and organizing the information for the 
book, but he was not necessarily an expert on whaling groups in his 
domain. The author of the polished text accompanying the illustra- 
tions, Tomokiyo, was likely chosen for this task because both Hiromu 
and his father, the previous Hirado daimyo, had corresponded with him 
on questions of etymology, Noh, and poetry—not because he knew 
anything about whales or whaling.® 

The book cost over fifty gold ryé to produce, but given that it was 
paid for by the Masutomi whaling group, which between 1823 and 1829 
paid an astonishing 7,700 ry6 in taxes alone, they could clearly afford 
the expense.*® In fact, such conspicuous display of wealth seems to have 
been part of the point. But apart from just showing off their resources, 
Isanatori ekotoba also provides detailed descriptions of how that wealth 
was produced. It begins by describing the location of the fishing 
grounds used by the Masutomi group. It then details how whaling was 
done, from the preparation of nets and boats before the season started 
to the process of the hunt itself and its aftermath as the whales were 
processed on shore—focusing specifically on the whale oil that was 
the main portion of the whaling group’s sales. It even includes informa- 
tion about the dance performed by the harpooners, the specific instru- 
ments used to hunt and render whales, and descriptions of whale 
species, anatomy, and whale-derived products. Finally, the accompany- 
ing book discussed in chapter 3, Geiniku chomiho (Whale meat season- 
ing methods), provides a series of recipes, all of which include some 
kind of whale part. 

From the extent of the information collected in this book and the 
amount of money put into its production, itis clear that Isanatori ekotoba 
was meant to show the usefulness of whales as amoney-making natural 
resource. It is not a coincidence that the book also contained informa- 
tion that satisfied the curiosity of a reader as to what whales were and 
how they fit into the contemporary understanding of the natural world, 
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since better understanding of the natural world wasa large part of more 
efficient and effective use of the natural resources it contained. Beyond 
the versions of the anatomical diagrams of whale organs copied over 
from “Geishiko,” Isanatori ekotoba also includes the kind of species- 
identification drawings of whales found in many whale scrolls, illustra- 
tions that developed in part because of the government-sponsored 
surveys of domainal resources led by Shohaku. Unlike some of these 
scrolls, the illustrated whales also come with brief descriptions of each 
species. The exact focus of each of these descriptions varies depending 
on the whale and the benefits that people can get from hunting them, 
which helps to show how intertwined curiosity and knowledge about 
whales as animals was with the whaling industry’s exploitation of the 
marine environment. The cultural role of whales for people without 
direct connections to whaling groups or coastal villages was thus inex- 
tricably bound up in commercial perspectives on animals as resources 
that existed to support humans. 

Isanatori ekotoba was not the only expensive text dealing with 
whales, just the one we have the most background about. For example, 
the “Illustrated scroll of whaling (Geigeiki mokuroku)” is an expensive 
picture scroll, with high-quality illustrations including gold leaf and 
with silver flecks decorating the back of the scroll.*” The original prov- 
enance of the scroll and its artist and commissioner is now lost, but it 
is not a copy of the same information in Isanatori ekotoba. It starts with 
a story of whales coming ashore in Naniwa (one of the early capitals of 
Japan from 645—655 CE, now the city of Osaka). The image shows people 
responding with fear to this unusual event, at least until priests or 
monks from the local temple came to placate the whales. The table of 
contents indicates a more expansive story connected to this incident, 
but unfortunately the extant copy of the scroll has that section cut out, 
skipping ahead to sections 6 and 7. These pieces describe the practice 
of contemporary harpoon whaling. With no date, it is unclear whether 
this scroll was made before the rise of net whaling in 1675, or if the 
creator simply decided to illustrate the first style of harpoon whaling 
instead of net whaling (see figure 2.3). What the scroll can tell us is that 
someone possibly in the area around Osaka (given the reference to 
Naniwa), and therefore getting information about nearby Kumano 
whaling, may have paid for this scroll to be made. If true, it was not only 
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FIGURE 4.3. Description of whale species including fetal right whale (top), 
gray whale (center), and fin whale (bottom). The previous page included an 
adult right whale and a humpback whale; no young versions of other species 
are shown. Oyamada Tomokiyo, Isanatori ekotoba (Edo, 1832), 3:4, doi:10.11501 
/2576170. Courtesy of the National Diet Library of Japan. 


the richest Masutomi whalers from Kyushu who circulated information 
about how whaling worked. This might be an outgrowth of the kind of 
information collected by Genjé and Matsugen in the Kumano area the 
same way that Isanatori ekotoba is an outgrowth of information that 
Gentaku and Heisen collected in the Saikai area. 

What is clear from all of the sources about whales created in this 
period is that the cooperation of whalers was essential in understand- 
ing these animals. Whalers were not isolated in their villages physi- 
cally, since they and their products circulated widely. But they were 
also not culturally and intellectually isolated. As producers of impor- 
tant natural products and interpreters of the largest inhabitants of the 
maritime environment that Tokugawa Japan depended on to increase 
its resource base, whalers were tied into a scholarly network with visits 
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from domainal officials and curious scholars alike. Their hands-on 
knowledge of whales helped shape the information that circulated 
throughout the country. Images of fetal whales, of the milk-producing 
nipples on female whales, and diagrams of the ways that whales are 
sectioned up on the beach all often appeared in the scrolls listing differ- 
ent whale species that came from honzogaku surveys (figure 4.3). Until 
they are cut open, pregnant whales appear to be the same as any other 
female whale, so an image of an unborn fetus could only come from 
experience with incidental captures of pregnant whales by the whaling 
industry. Although this kind of information necessarily comes from 
whalers, they were not the only people who ever had direct personal 
experience with whales. Their experience was simply more detailed and 
extensive than that of nonwhalers, who might see whales swimming 
through coastal waters as they traveled along the shore on coastal roads 
or in coasting ships, but who might also see them displayed on land, 
not just as products like oil or meat. 


WHALES FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC: 
MISEMONO AND STRANDINGS 


Along with classifying the wide variety of natural substances and 
beings found in Japan through exchanges of illustrations like those 
depicting whale species, scholars also shared specimens and displayed 
them in product exhibitions. As an outgrowth of these exhibitions, a 
different kind of curiosity also drove the general public to come have 
an in-person sensory experience, including the undoubtedly foul smell 
of a dead whale or its parts, at something known as misemono. These 
were the sorts of exhibitions that occasionally had rare non-Japanese 
animals like camels, or provided shows of acrobats, sword-swallowers, 
and the like. The word misemono translates literally as an exhibition 
or showing of things, but it is probably better translated as “sideshow,” 
because like carnival sideshows these were temporary exhibits meant 
to present strange and unusual things for a negligible price of admis- 
sion. As Andrew Markus explains, misemono were popular among all 
levels of society, and “were a favorite topic of scandal sheet and schol- 
arly disquisition alike.”#5 Their attraction lay in their novelty, as they 
demonstrated things that were freaks of nature or otherwise very 
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unusual—the same attraction that brought vast crowds to the stranding 
of a whale in the Shinagawa River in 1798, even though that was not a 
planned exhibition. 

Misemono were an urban attraction, profiting from large city crowds. 
In fact, one of the earliest records of misemono on the Ryégoku Bridge 
in Edo is a reference from 1734 to two thirty-five-foot-long beached 
whales, which indicates how urban residents might still have had the 
opportunity to know not just what whale parts looked like, but also to 
see entire whales.*? Another whole whale, this one fifty-five feet long, 
was brought to the shogun in 1798 (probably the Shinagawa whale), 
then returned to the sea. Moving a whale this size through the streets 
of Edo to the shogunal compound and back to the water must have been 
quite an endeavor, and one that proves that the plain curiosity about 
whales that drove these misemono was not limited to the lower levels of 
society.°° Along with two other examples of the exhibition of whole 
whales, one other kind of whale-related misemono that Markus men- 
tions isa whalebone sculpture, so parts of whales alone were sometimes 
also novel enough to end up in these shows.>! 

Misemono were generally urban, but they were not confined to Edo 
alone; they could be found in larger provincial cities as well. In the case 
of whale misemono it is likely that the demonstrations happened less 
often in major cities than in areas closer to where the whales had been 
found, simply because of transportation problems. At the same time, 
it is unlikely that misemono exhibitions per se occurred in and around 
the whaling villages, since even whales that washed ashore (rather than 
being actively hunted) in a whaling area would have been claimed by 
one of the whaling groups or villages that had experience with whaling. 
In Fukuoka, for example, drifting or beached whales had to be reported 
to the authorities so they could coordinate an auction for the bones, 
meat, and whatever else might remain. Some villages even got into fights 
over who should be allowed the whale, and theft from the carcasses was 
always a problem.” 

If whales were usually too valuable as component parts for whaling 
villages to provide them unprocessed for sideshow displays, where did 
misemono whales come from? In some cases, such as the Shinagawa 
stranding in Edo in 1798, whales on display appeared in areas that did 
not have organized whalers able to claim the whale for their own. But 
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they also were sometimes shown in Osaka, with its much stronger mer- 
chant ties to the relatively nearby Kumano whaling villages. An early 
twentieth-century account of Tokugawa-period misemono lists four 
major shows including whales: the first was a head and tail of two whales 
caught in the Edo River in 1734, sold and carried up to Rydgoku Bridge 
to be put on display; the second was a whale caught in 1766 the Kumano 
area and brought to Osaka in one piece; and the last two were shown 
in Osaka in 1789 and 1795. This is not a comprehensive list, as it 
includes neither the Shinagawa stranding nor another Osaka showing 
in 1823 for which an advertisement still exists in the Osaka Museum of 
History. Perhaps the whales brought whole to Osaka for shows were 
deemed somehow unfit for consumption or processing for oil and bone- 
meal fertilizer, or perhaps an agent for a show made a point of searching 
out whales and other curiosities and just happened to be able to offer a 
high enough price for a specimen that the whalers were willing to sell 
it whole. Unfortunately, there are very few sources that describe ephem- 
eral misemono shows in any great detail, and none include descriptions 
of why whalers might give up a whale just to let it rot on display in the 
city. The description on the 1823 Osaka misemono flyer does note that 
there were six whales in the vicinity between the twenty-second day 
of the first month and the twenty-fourth day, presumably the period 
during which the whale on display was caught. Given that the flyer is 
dated to the second month, the whale was likely quite rotten by the time 
it was displayed.*+ Maybe because half a dozen whales were available at 
the time, one could be spared for a show in Osaka. The draw of curious 
crowds willing to pay a small admission fee to see the show may also 
have been strong enough to make this a lucrative (or seemingly lucra- 
tive) proposition. 

The existence of this whale misemono in 1823 shows that people 
organizing such shows found the presentation of a whale to still be rare 
or fascinating enough to draw an audience nearly a hundred years 
after the first recorded showing of whales in Edo. The experience of 
the actual show is lost to us, but the choice of image on the flyer is 
instructive. The advertisement highlights the link between curiosity 
about whales themselves and curiosity about how people caught them. 
The central image is not simply of a whale as one might see it on display 
at the temple’s misemono show. Instead, it is a dynamic illustration of 
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how it was caught in order to be brought to Osaka, with men in boats 
surrounding the whale to throw harpoonsat it, and signalers on shore 
to coordinate them. It is not a well-researched illustration, since the 
portion of the whale visible above the water and also the details of the 
whalers are not particularly realistic. The lack of realism is perhaps not 
surprising, since the point of the flyer was to bring people to the show 
rather than to be a source of detailed scholarly information about 
either whales or whaling. With all the other information about whales 
circulating at this point, it is also possible the person who commis- 
sioned the advertisement was aware that it was inaccurate but simply 
did not have enough time or funds to find someone who could do a 
better version. 

Although it was not part of an organized misemono show per se, the 
Shinagawa stranding of 1798 provides the most information about pub- 
lic reactions to whales on display, reactions that were likely to have been 
similar to going to see a sideshow whale. We are fortunate in having a 
direct record of the experience of going to see a stranded whale, in the 
same way that people went to see them or their parts at regular misemono 
shows, in Toboke’s “Kujira bosatsu hyaku hiro koryt.” As is typical 
for Tokugawa-period literary works, puns and double-meanings are an 
important part of the text. The wordplay essential to the stories told in 
this text helps show the kinds of interrelated roles that whales could 
hold in someone’s imagination during this period, and echoes the mul- 
tifaceted roles of whale products and parts as well as demonstrating the 
thorough integration of parts of the marine environment into the land- 
based lives of people in Tokugawa Japan. 

The title of the piece alone, which can be translated as “Whale- 
bodhisattva one-hundred-fathom monument,” contains complex layers 
of meaning. Bodhisattva stay on earth rather than becoming Buddhas, 
so they can teach others how to attain Buddhahood. In the title, the 
whale bodhisattva’s monument may refer to the way that people gath- 
ered to see the whale: the text could be honoring the death of a whale 
with a monument or commemoration of its presence, while also 
recounting the way that it drew crowds like a bodhisattva would. The 
reference to a bodhisattva indicates that some might have thought the 
whale was putting itself on display for the edification of others. How- 
ever, the title given on the inner cover of the work, “Kujira no katami” 
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(Whale souvenir), points to an alternative explanation. The draw of 
the whale on display may not have been because it was equivalent to a 
spiritual teacher so much as because it was simply a once-in-a-lifetime 
fascinating spectacle. Finally, while the one hundred fathoms (hyaku 
hiro) clearly references the astounding length of the whale, this is also 
a term now used for a boiled and salted whale intestine dish. Leaving 
the spiritual aspect of dealing with whales for the following chapter, 
I will focus here on the text’s demonstration of other aspects of the 
cultural importance of whales for the general public who lived far from 
whaling villages. 

In his preface, Toboke draws readers’ interest by introducing the 
famous place/destination (meisho) he was fortunate enough to have 
experienced. Meisho were famous because they appeared in well-known 
(often classical) literary pieces and poems, and became popular destina- 
tions for travelers during this period. By framing the stranding as a 
meisho, he implies not just a strong desire for people to go see it, but also 
desire for a particular cultural cachet that comes from being able to 
say you had been to this famous place. In fact, he describes the stranded 
whale as drawing people away from the other famous tourist destina- 
tions in the area. Toboke highlights the impact of the arrival of the 
whale in the Shinagawa River: “Vying with another, everyone went to 
see it—the people were standing all together like the teeth of a comb.”*° 
For these eager visitors, the whale was as awe-inspiring as a visit to the 
great sights of alocal household estate or even the falconry grounds and 
palace of the Tokugawa shogun, at least according to Toboke’s first 
anecdote about the stranding.» 

After this point, most of the text does not focus on recounting the 
experience of going to see the whale stranding. Instead, the author uses 
it as a pretext for a series of quick stories laced with puns and jokes 
linked back to the whale from different angles. Toboke describes two 
stylish men he saw arriving at a nearby inn, supposedly to see the 
whale, but mostly to sit around chatting about the prostitutes they 
saw. Eventually, they call over a geisha to entertain them with whale 
stories. This is a good demonstration of the many ways that whales 
existed in the minds of people during this period. From the starting 
inspiration of the whale stranding, the stories presented by Toboke are 
not limited to unusual strandings or even to discussing the whaling 
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FIGURE 4.4. Roof finials in the shape of shachi, fire-protecting imaginary fish 


or dolphins, from Wakayama Castle. Photograph by the author. 


industry or its products and influence. Whales had migrated much fur- 
ther into everyday culture than that, as shown by the many different 
stories the geisha tells her audience. 

One story in the collection says that the stranded whale supposedly 
wanted to become a misemono in Edo, but people moved to intercept it. 
The whale tried to distract them by pointing out the protective fish 
sculpture on a nearby roof instead. Such sculptures are known as 
shachihoko, where shachi is also a name for killer whales. Although the 
forms put on rooftops to protect from fire are sometimes thought of as 
dolphins, they are also sometimes seen as some other form of exotic 
imaginary fish not much like a whale (figure 4.4). The stranded whale 
is thus presented as trying to get people to go see some other whale-like 
spectacle rather than itself.>” 
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In another story, people tried all day to bring in the whale but 
became discouraged at how long it was taking to profit from the process. 
One complained that it should already have become money, and 
another responded with a play on the words kujirajaku and kanejaku, 
a cloth measure made from whale baleen and a carpenter’s square 
respectively, by ignoring the measuring portion of the words (shaku/ 
jaku): “The whale can very easily be turned into money. That is a ‘whale’ 
[kujira], therefore please cut and discard two inches. In that way it will 
immediately be made into money [kane].”°® The carpenter’s measure 
was two inches shorter than the cloth measure, so by cutting off two 
inches from the “whale-measure” (kujirajaku) the ruler would now be 
the length of a carpenter’s square, whose name translates as “bent- 
measure”—but the part that means “bent” is homophonous with the 
word for money. Everyday objects thus bore associations with whales 
that were more than just similarity of words. Punning and word simi- 
larities were part of people’s understanding of whales and everything 
else in their world, as much of the literature of this period demonstrates. 
These sophisticated puns relied not just on similarities of sound but 
also on deeper knowledge of the characteristics of the words the speaker 
was playing with. References to the whaling industry in other stories 
told by the geisha show that references to whales in puns were not lim- 
ited to similar-sounding words for whale, but also relied on a complex 
understanding of the whaling industry and the ways that whales were 
brought ashore. For instance, four of the stories turn around jokes 
related to the word for harpoon (mori) punning with other words con- 
taining a homophonous mori.*? 

The whaling industry’s products also had a role in her stories, with 
a layered reference to the whale oil used in lamps in one of them, anda 
comment about meat with a boar complaining that it was a mountain 
whale and therefore should be able to join a group of sea creatures visit- 
ing the whale.®° Other versions played with the idea of whales being 
much like humans, with the stranded whale seen as a daughter being 
enclosed and protected like a young woman.°! I have focused on this 
particular text because it collects and presents such a wealth of view- 
points about whales and demonstrates some of the many ways that 
people could have thought about them in everyday life through the 
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types of language that were associated with aspects of the whale. How- 
ever, it was far from the only work that drew inspiration from the Shi- 
nagawa stranding. Two other works written by extremely famous and 
popular authors also owe their inspiration to this event, and took 
whales even further from their physical presence into the realms of the 
imagination. 


REINTERPRETING WHALES: 
AUTHORS AND CETACEAN INSPIRATION 


In the year after the Shinagawa stranding, both Jippensha Ikku and 
Takizawa Bakin published kibydshi (illustrated comical stories) related 
to whales. Both of these works by popular writers present fantastical 
stories involving a whale. Ikku’s offers more anthropomorphic figures 
such as a rabbit, monkeys, and a blowfish-woman, while Bakin’s main 
story has more of a tall tale flavor, talking about a merchant with an 
increasingly large head and his infatuation with very large things. Both 
brought different ideas of whales to the public who may not have seen 
whales themselves, tying these impressively large and generally elusive 
marine animals into the cultural environment of Tokugawa Japan. The 
timing of their publication shows that both authors were capitalizing 
on a particular well-known event involving a whale to drive sales of 
their own whale-related stories. Unlike Toboke, they did not try to 
frame their works within a description of personally experiencing the 
stranding. They simply rode the popularity of the event to sell more of 
their own work: as people had shown such fascination with the stranded 
whale, then at least while the memory of the event was still sharp, these 
comic authors clearly thought people were likely to pick up books that 
drew their inspiration from that whale. 

Although the main title of Ikku’s story is Taigei honen no mitsugi (Pay- 
ing tribute in a fruitful year of large whales), the text begins with a brief 
preface “Shinagawa kujira” (The Shinagawa whale) that connects it 
directly to the Shinagawa stranding of the previous year. The story itself 
is a way of explaining how the whale might have gotten to Shinagawa 
in an entertaining fashion, and some of its elements show the assump- 
tions that people made about whales and their place in the world. The 
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main character is amonkey who was originally abducted and brought 
to the Dragon King’s Palace under the sea, where they were planning 
to use his liver to help with a young princess’s sickness. But the clever 
monkey manages to not only escape death, but also steal some of the 
Dragon King’s treasure before fleeing into the blowhole of a whale. The 
monkey wants to go back to the Kumano mountains he was abducted 
from, but as they approach the shore, they are threatened by whalers 
with harpoons and cannot get close enough for the monkey to go 
ashore.®? Instead, the whale swims into unfamiliar waters and ends up 
in Shinagawa in Edo, where people walk across his back as if he were a 
bridge. Then, after some adventures the monkey has with his stolen 
treasure and monsters from the mountains, he and the whale end up 
bringing riches to Edo in the form of money sprayed out of the whale’s 
blowhole. This is the “paying tribute” from the title. Ikku’s story shows 
how the arrival of a whale in Edo could bring great monetary value and 
also was similar to the regular journeys that people had to make to Edo 
to pay their taxes and respects to the shogunate.®* 

The value of the whale in Ikku’s story was expressed in showers of 
gold and silver coins. Real whales’ monetary value required a bit of 
processing first, so what sort of value would Ikku have meant? Whales’ 
value might come from payments to see a stranded whale being shown 
as a misemono, but the inclusion of whalers in the story shows that Ikku 
also knew whales had value as hunted animals, not just as curiosities. 
The treasure coming from whales in Paying tribute in a fruitful year of 
large whales is thus most likely a reference to the amount of money 
earned by managers of whaling groups and the merchants who sold 
whale products. Ikku in this popular comedic work references not just 
whales as animals or monsters, but also whales as natural resources and 
bringers of wealth. A purpose (if not the entire purpose) of whales’ 
existence in the world was asa resource that brought humans profit. 

Takizawa Bakin’s work, Kujirazashi Shinagawa baori (Whale-scale 
Shinagawa jacket), shows that one should not discount the interest that 
readers of comic tales might have had in more difficult scholarly works 
like natural history texts. Much like the easy movement of fish and 
whales along the coastal currents that enriched the shores of Japan, 
information and what we consider to be different types of scholarship 
were not tightly segregated but rather flowed and intermingled. 
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Individual scholars might be trained ina particular field like Confucian 
studies or Dutch studies or natural history, but there was nothing stop- 
ping them from also reading texts produced by scholars of another type. 
Bakin’s book is a comic novel, a genre meant purely to entertain rather 
than to educate scholars, but he assumes that his readers have some 
familiarity with the conventions of scholarly texts in setting up his joke. 
After a short prologue advertising the book, there is foreword written 
in the scholarly language of kambun, a format showing that it is (at least 
supposedly) highly educated information about whales.© This quick 
summary defines whales as “large fish in the ocean,” then gives the 
names for male and female whales as well as different names used for 
whale in the past. Bakin cites real reference works that talk about 
whales, including the traditional Chinese reference work Compendium 
of materia medica. The humor of the preface arises from the contrast 
between this section and the ones that follow, after the essay has set up 
the idea that this will be a proper scholarly work. The next sections 
provide a sudden shift in tone, as Bakin stretches the classification of 
whales far beyond accepted boundaries. The fact that the reader is 
expected to recognize this format and find humor in the contrast is 
indicative of the penetration of natural history texts into circles beyond 
natural history scholars, and the playfulness central to the literary cul- 
ture of the period. 

The four single-page segments that follow the first section talk about 
different interpretations of “whales” that are not actually whales at all. 
The first one is for yamakujira, which literally means “mountain whale,” 
but more colloquially referred to wild game meat, particularly boar.®° 
Bakin makes the description sound as if the boar in the image is sup- 
posed to truly be a whale type (figure 4.5). The parallel to whales includes 
not just a name overlap, but also a reference to a case where someone 
who harpooned one made seven villages profit: while this was acommon 
saying about whales, it is far less likely to be true for one single boar. 
The next segment is for something called namekujira, which isa pun on 
namekuji, the slugs shown in the accompanying image. Since whale 
names were generally of the form description)-kujira, adding ara to the 
word slug makes it sound much like semi kujira (right whale), zat6 kujira 
(humpback whale), and other real whale names. The reference to these 
slug-whales includes the fact that they are supposedly vanquished by 
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FIGURE 4.5. A mountain whale, otherwise known as a wild boar. Takizawa 
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“rain-harpoons.”® Then, the next page introduces a gosho kujira, depict- 
ing an old man crouched down on bedding with his jacket making him 
look like a whale’s back. The rest of the description leans more heavily 
on the old man part than the whale part, talking about how terribly 
diseased and lecherous he is.°* Finally, Bakin introduces the mimikujira, 
literally ear-whale, a word that references a poorly-made article like a 
sword or knife hilt with a profile vaguely resembling a whale.°? Only 
after these short pieces does Bakin turn to the longest and central story, 
about a harpooner who made a living hunting whales, and therefore 
wanted to make himself and everything he owned large, just like the 
whales he hunted. In his rapid transitions between types of not-quite- 
whales, Bakin relies on his audience’s sharing and understanding 
of whales that fits the new natural history scholarship of the period. 
Studies of whales likely did not singlehandedly drive honzogaku’s new 
image of the order of nature, but they certainly were inextricably tied 
to the public understanding of natural history. 

This quick look at the different ways that the Shinagawa whale 
inspired comic writers shows the multifaceted nature of the popular 
knowledge that the stories’ humor relied on. By looking at such stories, 
we can infer something about what people thought should be linked 
to whales. As Bakin’s introductory section shows, whales were seen in 
the framework of scholarly classification even by readers who were not 
necessarily natural history or medical scholars themselves. Members 
of the reading public could be expected to fit sideshow whales at least 
partly into the context of Chinese-inspired writing. But the other parts 
of these stories show that ideas about whales were not limited just to 
the philosophical realm. The treatment of wild boars in a description 
as if they are really “mountain whales,” especially juxtaposed with the 
following section describing slug-whales based on wordplay of the 
names of both creatures, shows the ways that people categorized ani- 
mals for more than just essential philosophical definitions of the uni- 
verse. The classification of animals and other parts of nature could be 
used as play, as well as for serious scholarly pursuit. Parts of the marine 
environment in particular were a good focus for literary play and jokes 
because they occupied a liminal space, partly familiar but partly strange, 
offering the potential for a number of surprising (and thus funny) 
juxtapositions. 
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CONCLUSION: THE MANY FORMS 
OF METAPHYSICAL WHALES 


Whales are striking animals that fit uneasily into simple categories. 
They are the largest living creature that anyone in Japan would have ever 
encountered, something that is impressive and unusual enough that size 
alone would drive some desire to see them in person. But unless a whale 
became stranded or was brought ashore for processing by whalers, most 
of the animal would not be visible to observers—whether they were on 
a boat or on land. Descriptions and illustrations could actually provide 
more comprehensive views of a whale than personal experience with 
one could, at least for people who were not involved in whaling. Even in 
cases like the Shinagawa stranding, people thought about how whalers 
would deal with the whale even as they wondered why the whale had 
appeared there. Thus, whalers came to provide not just substances 
derived from whales, but also expert knowledge about what these ani- 
mals were. This expert knowledge was especially important for scholars 
interested in the natural world in general, because whales were one of 
the more difficult parts of nature to classify. 

The rise of organized whaling did not solely and directly drive the 
rise of natural history (honzdgaku) as a field, but it was an important 
contributor. In Europe, natural philosophy and later natural history 
were originally part of a religious understanding of God’s creations.’ 
In Japan, the need for a thorough understanding and classification of 
the natural world arose from the Chinese understanding of medicinal 
properties that theoretically belonged to every substance, living or not. 
In the same way that the European discovery of new lands and species 
through voyages of exploration shook their understanding of species, 
Japanese attempts to fit their native plants and animals into Chinese 
materia medica shook their faith in the comprehensiveness of those 
sources.’! Whales were one of the exceptions that demanded further 
study to fit into a truly complete understanding of the natural world, 
since Chinese soutces said very little, if anything, about them. If whal- 
ers had not already been deriving material benefits from whales, it is 
doubtful so many honzégaku scholars like Noro Genj6, Natsui Matsu- 
gen, and Niwa Shohaku would have produced whale images and 
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manuscripts discussing what these animals were, how people could 
catch them, and what their bodies could be turned into. 

Whales were interpreted within a variety of scholarly contexts, 
including both the developing Japanese natural history of honzégaku 
and the later version influenced by Western Linnean categorization 
methods. Medicine was closely tied to that science, both in the under 
standing from Chinese materia medica in honzégaku and in the influ- 
ence of Western anatomy. Furthermore, scholars whose areas of interest 
did not overlap with what we might think of as the natural sciences 
today had access to and included this type of information about whales 
in their interpretations of the animals. All of these scholars were also 
people who could be just as drawn to the more spectacle-driven curios- 
ity of the misemono shows and wildly exaggerated stories that were 
popular with the general public. 

The knowledge circulating about whales was grounded in whalers’ 
experiences, but it was translated through different media to influ- 
ence different areas of Japanese culture: scholarly texts, art, displays 
of whale-based curiosities, wordplay, and comic stories all made use of 
some aspect of whales. Although much of the connection between 
honzogaku and the classification of whales likely was prompted by con- 
cerns about maximizing resources, the use to which people put these 
works need not have mirrored the reason why they were written. The 
fact that popular authors such as Saikaku, Ikku, and Bakin all wrote 
about whales using information that appeared in more scholarly works 
shows that their contents could be interesting to a wide audience. Com- 
plex and overlapping realms of interest and social networks all con- 
tributed to the ways that people thought about the world around them, 
including the marine environment. A general fascination with whales 
thus could bring together a scholar like Otsuki Gentaku trained in 
Dutch studies (wanting to understand foreign natural history books 
and medical texts) and his Confucian philosopher cousin Heisen who 
was far more concerned about political stability. Because most illustra- 
tions of whales have no indication of either the copyist, the artist, or 
the reason they were created, similar connections between different 
interests and levels of society are harder to see for those sources. But it 
is likely, given the variation in quality of artwork alone, that whale 
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images fascinated many different kinds of people, who created and cir- 
culated such scrolls for reasons beyond wanting to understand the place 
of whales in the natural order. 

One of the important results of the melding of different viewpoints 
in peoples’ imagination of and curiosity about whales was the way that 
this information traveled. The different interpretations of whales 
described in this chapter all serve to show how the marine environment 
was a part of the general consciousness of the people of early modern 
Japan, no matter how far they lived from the shore. The natural world 
in which they lived did not stop at the shoreline, even if they never saw 
the ocean. Following their images and descriptions on scrolls and in 
books and manuscripts, we can trace the way that intangible ideas 
about whales made their way inshore and helped make Tokugawa 
Japan truly archipelagic. The descriptions of whales in this chapter are 
examples of ways to bring a representation of the physical reality of 
whales into places where the actual whale could not survive. Entire 
whales were not always physically confined to the coastal areas where 
they were hunted, as their infrequent appearance as misemono shows. 
But even if they had been physically present only in the ocean near 
shore, written descriptions and images of whales had the capability 
of traveling much farther. The many text and illustrated versions of 
whales, at all levels of accuracy or realism, made marine space part of the 
lives of people all over Japan. Particularly talented authors even adapted 
these ideas of whales to fit their human understanding of the world, 
telling stories about very human-like whales traveling with other 
anthropomorphic animals to perform tasks that made sense within the 
social order of the day: if all the domainal lords had to travel to Edo at 
one point within the alternate attendance system, bringing their tax 
money with them, why would whales also not travel to Edo and dis- 
tribute gold and silver when they arrived? 

The thriving print culture of the period and increasing travel com- 
bined to popularize texts that described strange and distant places, 
including the curious animals, plants, and other things that might be 
found there.” Illustrations helped make these descriptions of things a 
reader had never seen become more real. For example, in an 1851 preface 
to Ando Hiroshige’s “Fifty-Three Stations of the Tokaido” woodblock 
print series, Ryukatei Tanekazu exclaimed, “Looking at these pictures 
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is even greater pleasure than travel itself! Those who have never trav- 
eled will find instruction [in these pages] while those who have visited 
these places will be vividly reminded of them and their associations.” 
Sometimes personal experience could be obtained when specimens 
appeared in shows in the major cities, in scholarly exhibits of natural 
history specimens or in misemono for the truly bizarre sideshow mon- 
sters (although such rarities could also be part of an exhibit of a natural 
history scholar’s collection). In the same way that new interest in places 
in the far north arose with works like Suzuki Bokushi’s Snow Country 
Tales (Hokuetsu seppu), which introduced people to the ways of life 
in an environment very different from the major cities of Japan, the 
coastal waters and their strange inhabitants were generally easier to 
visit in texts than they were in person.” Thus, with these kinds of 
descriptions and images of fascinating creatures, like the exotically 
large whales and other strange fish that tended to be included on picture 
scrolls with them, the marine world was reachable for everyday people. 
Just as the whaling groups all along the coasts of southern Japan were 
part of an interconnected network of expertise, information about 
whales was part of an interconnected set of scrolls, manuscripts, and 
books whose contents were copied and recopied in different areas, influ- 
encing popular stories as well as descriptions of how strange creatures 
like whales fit into the natural order. 

Tokugawa-period understanding of the world included oceanic 
denizens like whales in specific roles that they no longer hold within 
the modern view of the world, which has replaced honzégaku with biol- 
ogy and the literary conventions of Bakin and Ikku with other types of 
stories, not to mention an entirely different system for accessing and 
spreading information. The construction of natural history and natural 
philosophy was based on the notion that understanding the world 
meant understanding these creatures so that humans could best make 
use of them, showing one of the ways that the marine environment was 
integral to more than just the coastal residents of fishing villages. Fur- 
thermore, the conceptualization of whales in scholarly sources shows 
how people were beginning to understand the natural world through 
observation and personal experience. Some of those representations 
paralleled the ways that people were starting to look in new ways at the 
usually invisible interior of human bodies. 
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While it is still unclear why whale anatomical illustrations are the 
only ones to appear with human anatomy drawings during this period, 
these illustrations may well have been prompted by more than just the 
experience of whaling groups dismembering whales into component 
parts. Perhaps they come in part from the liminality of whales as they 
crossed familiar categorical lines: animals that appeared in coastal 
waters like other migratory fish but had to surface to breathe and were 
far larger than anything else in those waters. Interactions between land- 
based people out in boats and ocean-based whales they were hoping to 
haul up on the beach do seem to have contributed to a consciousness 
of whales fitting close to humans in the natural order, as the anatomical 
diagrams show. While this closeness seems quite peculiar from a mod- 
ern perspective, such interpretations of the ways that whales relate to 
people and their place in the world were essential to a culture that was 
beginning to integrate a variety of specialized fisheries into its economy 
and interpreting new roles for the products of such fisheries. It should 
also be remembered that Tokugawa-period attitudes toward whales 
must always be interpreted within the commercial framework of orga- 
nized whaling: popular understandings of whales’ place in the natural 
order were inextricably tied to the industry that killed them and turned 
them into products for human use. 
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FIVE 


MEMORIALIZING WHALES 


Religious and Spiritual Responses to Whale Death 


THE BRIDGE MADE WITH WHALE BONES THAT CAN STILL BE FOUND 
on the grounds of the Zen temple Zuik6ji in Osaka is a unique example 
of early modern whale memorials (figure 5.1). In 1756, the fourth head 
priest of this temple, Tanja Chinin, stayed in the whaling village of Taiji 
during a pilgrimage to the Kumano area (map 3). While he was there, 
the village head Kakuemon and his relative Jiemon petitioned Chinin 
to pray for the village. They said they were suffering from a recent lack 
of whales. But the priest rejected their request, explaining that there 
were commandments against killing in Buddhism. Kakuemon and 
Jiemon argued that without his help, the people of the village would 
die. At that point, Chinin agreed that the lesser evil of killing whales 
would be acceptable for the greater good of keeping the villagers alive. 
He prayed for them, and a few weeks later the villagers caught some 
whales. In thanks for their renewed success, the Taiji whalers brought 
thirty ry of gold and eighteen whale bones to Zuik6ji, and Chinin used 
the bones to construct the bridge as a prayer for the whales’ happiness 
in the next world.! 

This story illustrates the complex relationship between religious 
views of humanity’s proper interaction with living things and the prac- 
tices and beliefs of whalers. As Chinin explained, Buddhism’s stric- 
tures against killing and its emphasis on compassion should have 
caused most priests and devout Buddhists to disapprove of the practice 
of whaling. The fact that this was a thriving industry involving 
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FIGURE 5.1. The bridge made of whale bones at Zuik6ji, Osaka. The original 


bridge has been rebuilt five times, most recently with fin whale bones in 1975. 
Photograph by the author. 


thousands of people might lead one to suspect that Buddhist values 
simply were not that influential in early modern Japan, at least in whal- 
ing areas. But if that were the case, then why would Taiji whalers want 
to ask for a priest’s help to increase their catch? 

In reality, Buddhism did have a broad impact on Japanese society 
during this period, including on whalers and those who profited from 
whale deaths. In the early seventeenth century, the shogunate passed 
a law requiring every household to belong to a state-approved Bud- 
dhist temple.” In return, this temple would perform registrants’ funer- 
als and memorial services. The ruling government further supported 
Buddhism during the mid-eighteenth-century tenure of the shogun 
Tokugawa Tsunayoshi, who instituted the Laws of Compassion, Bud- 
dhist-inspired laws regulating people’s behavior toward other living 
things. In general, people in the Tokugawa period focused on this- 
worldly rather than other-worldly concerns, but even outside of these 
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two government mandates, somewhere between a third and a half of 
all books published in the period were on Buddhist topics.* Therefore, 
people like whalers who made a living from the deaths of other beings 
were forced to confront at least some disapproval of this practice. In the 
process, they balanced spirituality and practical behavior, incidentally 
drawing the boundaries between human and nonhuman in ways that 
put whales metaphysically closer to people than perhaps any other ani- 
mal, even domesticated ones. 

The deaths of whales, out of all possible animal deaths, were com- 
memorated in the most human fashion, with posthumous Buddhist 
names recorded in a death register (kakocho). These records allowed for 
the proper regular interval of prayers that helped send a soul on to the 
heavenly realms rather than force it to reincarnate and continue suffer- 
ing. Some fetal whales even were given their own graves, with other 
whale deaths marked with memorial stones. Domestic animals, even 
though they lived more closely with people, generally did not get this 
same treatment, and the few early memorials for horses, dogs, or cats 
did not appear until nearly a century after the construction of the first 
whale memorial. Just like the curious parallel anatomies of humans 
and whales discussed in the previous chapter, the religious response 
to whale deaths shows that people in early modern Japan felt that 
human and whale spirits were more similar than the spirits of humans 
and domestic animals. 

Buddhists consider all living beings, not just humans or whales or 
even solely animals, to be part of the same cycle of reincarnation, but 
there are two different scriptural perspectives on the positions of 
humans in this cycle. One important Mahayana Buddhist sutra focuses 
on the interconnectedness of all living beings, due to the relationships 
formed through perpetual reincarnation. In another, the Golden Light 
Sutra, cycles of reincarnation and rebirth occur within a hierarchy 
where humans hold a higher position than other animals but a lesser one 
than Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and kami.t Human karmic punishment in 
this interpretation comes in the form of rebirth as a beast instead of a 
human, or as a stint in one of many hells.> This second sutra’s idea of 
different levels of hell awaiting humans depending on their behavior and 
adherence to Buddhist doctrine in life became a major feature in lay 
people’s religion in Tokugawa Japan. During this period, Buddhism 
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spread to nonelite sectors of the population through temple registra- 
tion’s connection to funeral duties, and popular teachings focused on 
the salvation of individual spirits of the dead from the types of punish- 
ment listed in the Golden Light Sutra. Philosophies about reincarna- 
tion tying all living beings together became less influential with the rise 
of this funeral-focused Buddhist practice, and the general public 
assumed that the role of Buddhist prayer was to free the dead from the 
bonds of human existence and the perpetual cycle of reincarnation.° 
Giving whale spirits funerals or memorial rites that were very simi- 
lar to human ones made them peculiarly close to humans on this karmic 
hierarchy, and did not fit into the usual expectations of the place of 
animal spirits in the cycle of reincarnation or the afterlife. Usually, reli- 
gious teachings emphasized the difference between humans and other 
animals, rather than treating animals like people. Sinners who mis- 
treated or killed animals are sometimes shown in hell suffering the 
same things they had inflicted, as a warning against cruelty to animals. 
The souls that ended up in the animal realm, next to hell, were gener- 
ally consigned there as punishment for being too attached to their chil- 
dren, for blurring the line between more bodily and more spiritual 
(detached) emotions. Buddhist doctrine states that you must release 
all attachments to the world in order to be free of its suffering, so 
humans reborn in the lower beastly realm were being punished for 
showing animalistic attachment to this world instead of the next.’ 
The Japanese framework for understanding death thus included 
ideas that other living beings intersected with human lives and after- 
lives, but usually placed beasts solidly below humans in the karmic 
hierarchy.’ The Zenk6ji priest’s concern for the life of a whale could 
eventually be eclipsed by concern for all of Taiji village’s human inhab- 
itants, not just because there were more of them, but also because 
humans were more worthy souls. Animals had to suffer because their 
souls had done something that deserved it, such as being a farmer ina 
past life who abused the creatures working for him. However, the inter- 
esting thing about whales in Tokugawa Japan was that they were not 
merely living beings bound to suffer, or beings whose deaths should 
be measured against the lives of others who might starve without the 
body of a whale to support them. The uneasy balance between reli- 
gious expectations and actual practice dealing with whale spirits thus 
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provides an unusual perspective on spiritual interactions with the natu- 
ral world in Tokugawa Japan. 

The spiritual boundaries of people living in early modern Japan 
included beings from the marine environment, and even prioritized 
them over some of the creatures to which humans were physically closer. 
The practices surrounding whale deaths discussed in this chapter show 
that the marine environment was indivisible from the terrestrial world, 
at least in the spiritual sense. Whales lived and died in spiritual spaces 
surprisingly congruent with those that humans lived and died in, and 
it is possible that the changeable, liminal nature of coastal waters made 
it easier for people to see that interconnection with whales than with 
animals with whom they shared purely terrestrial spaces. But this sense 
of closeness arose out of the practice of hunting whales, and it did not 
necessarily reflect a greater respect for the lives of whales than for other 
organisms. As the whale bridge at Zuikoji shows, religious practices 
surrounding whale death did not prevent people from killing whales, 
nor did they necessarily show a particular respect for the natural world 
for its own sake. Whale souls existed within a human framework, rather 
than being dealt with on their own terms, but their deaths show that 
this framework was influenced by some awareness of the nonhuman 
world, and furthermore was not a purely terrestrial space. 


NAMING WHALES: DEATH REGISTERS FOR ANIMALS 


If the most important aspect of Buddhism in the Tokugawa period was 
helping souls to find salvation after death, one of the most important 
tools for achieving that end was a posthumous Buddhist name for the 
soul, recorded in a death register (kakocho). This was aname addressed 
in regular prayers timed to usher the soul along its path through the 
afterlife. In the death register held by the temple of Koganji in Kayoi 
Village (part of modern Nagato City, Yamaguchi Prefecture; map 2), there 
are 243 posthumous Buddhist names listed, such as Kanyo Mydhaku, 
an individual who died in March of 1807.’ Priests commonly gave the 
second character of this name (yo) to people who had come to the tem- 
ple for a five-day Buddhist training, even if they were not highly devout. 
But this name, along with approximately one thousand others recorded 
in this death register, belongs toa whale. Why were these whales treated 
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so much like humans after their deaths? Western, Christian-influenced 
philosophy usually strictly divides human and nonhuman, with 
humans holding a position as the favored beings of God and the only 
ones with souls. But from a Buddhist perspective, all beings have souls, 
albeit on a hierarchy that generally places animals lower than humans. 
If this practice of providing posthumous names was merely an indi- 
cation of Buddhist concern for the souls of all beings, there should 
be other animals included in the register, but all the names belong to 
whales. So this register specifically demonstrates that the whaling 
group’s regular work required a unique response from the local Bud- 
dhist temple in comparison to hunters or other people who made a 
living off of the death of animals that never were recorded in death 
registers. But the posthumous names were not the only way that people 
even in this one whaling village reconciled Buddhism with their work 
as whale killers. 

Temple death registers are tied to the performance of memorial 
services, brought out and read at regular intervals after death to help 
the soul continue its journey toward becoming a Buddha. While some 
death registers exist from the medieval period, they were not in wide- 
spread use for recording commoners’ names, alongside those of monks, 
nuns, and high-ranking members of the temple, until somewhere 
between 1700 and 1720. To have a posthumous Buddhist name entered 
into the register, the deceased’s family would have to pay the temple. 
Higher-ranking Buddhas came from higher payments for favored post- 
humous names.!° The practice of recording the death of individual 
whales with posthumous Buddhist names in temple death registers is 
thus quite strange: the whales’ families were not contributing a dona- 
tion to the temple. It is likely some part of the whaling group contrib- 
uted to the temple to record the whales’ posthumous names, since each 
record also includes the name of the harpooner who dealt the death 
blow, the whale’s species, size, sex, and when and where it was caught.!! 
This would mean spending some of the profit from the whale’s death 
on its memorial services, so there had to have been a counterbalancing 
benefit to the loss of money. 

The initial impetus for the Kayoi whale death register can be traced 
back to the fifth head priest of Koganji, Sanyo Shonin, who instigated 
the regular memorial services attached to the death register honoring 
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whales.!? Upon his retirement to the temple’s hermitage in 1679, he 
began conducting memorial services for whales killed by the Kayoi 
whaling group, who had just begun net whaling in 1673. He continued 
preaching the need for commemoration of whale deaths, and by 1692, 
he had gained whalers’ cooperation in erecting a whale grave for fetal 
whales (discussed in more detail in the following section), as the whal- 
ing group captains and the Kayoi village headman’s names are listed on 
the gravestone as sponsors.!? Perhaps the priests of Koganji also con- 
vinced them and their successors to pay for the posthumous names of 
the adult whales they killed as a way of atoning for the killing without 
having to give up the practice entirely. The death register continued to 
add names after Shonin’s death in 1734, so his perspective on the need 
to provide a way for whale spirits to become Buddha in the afterlife was 
maintained by his successors through the decline and local collapse of 
net whaling in the 1840s. The temple still practices an annual memorial 
service for the names in the register today. 

Unique as it is, the Kayoi whale death register was not merely the 
project of a single eccentric monk who happened to think that whale 
spirits deserved extra consideration. Even though only Kayoi’s temple 
seems to have kept an entire death register that recorded solely whale 
names, other temples’ registers have a few whale names mixed in with 
people’s names (recognizable through the extra information in the 
entry talking about the context of the death and providing details about 
the individual). This latter type of register even more clearly equates 
the whale spirits with human dead by including them in the same book. 
Examples of occasional posthumous whale names in human death reg- 
isters generally come from areas where organized whaling did not take 
place, especially along the Bungo Strait that passes between Shikoku 
and Kyushu and links the Pacific with the western end of the Inland 
Sea (map 2). This strait opens onto whale migration routes but was not 
part of them, so the only time people were likely to see whales there 
would be when individual whales or small groups would become 
stranded or trapped. These whales would have wandered off usual 
migration routes, perhaps after escaping whalers further up the coast. 
The singular nature of rare encounters with whales in these areas may 
have contributed to the desire to treat a whale’s death with a higher 
level of respect, and in a similar fashion to individual human deaths. 
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Ihave only found three examples of other animals in death registers, 
all of which are domesticated animals. They of course arose from a 
very different context than the kind of interaction people would have 
had with wild whales passing coastal villages. It would be much more 
difficult to form a personal attachment to an individual whale than to 
a domestic animal; whales’ lives are mostly invisible to people seeing 
them for a brief section of their migrations, and it takes long hours of 
observation to begin to recognize individual whales. Even though whal- 
ing groups clearly had close interactions with whales, they were not at 
all similar to the kinds of closeness that develops between humans and 
individual domestic animals working and living with them. Thus, it is 
surprising that there are so few domestic animal examples of posthu- 
mous names in comparison to whale ones. 

First, in the traditionally horse-breeding area of Iwate Prefecture, 
horses were important enough to the family to share living space. Sta- 
bles were connected to the interior of the house, so that people sitting 
around the fire in the living room could watch the horses in the stable 
under the same roof. The Pure Land temple at a post station town in 
Tono, Iwate Prefecture, recorded names for forty horses in their death 
register between 1704 and 1783. The horse names stand out because 
they all use the character for livestock (chiku) in their names. The 
records also note the year and town where they died, their owner’s 
name, and then “horse” (uma) to finish the entry.!* Presumably, working 
side-by-side with horses at a busy post town along a major road filled 
with people needing pack horses encouraged local people to feel their 
horses were individuals deserving of just as much consideration in the 
afterlife as they did. Even with this desire to respect deceased horses, 
the animals’ names are recognizably horse-specific rather than similar 
to humans. 

The even fewer cases of cats and dogs recorded in death registers 
arose from a closeness to an individual animal, much like the love that 
people in the modern era have for pets that leads them to bury them in 
pet cemeteries (in Japan and elsewhere). A death register from Shibaku 
in the city of Edo (modern Minatoku, Tokyo) contains two cats, from 
1761 and 1785, presumably belonging to someone connected to the tem- 
ple. Both records begin with the same four-character name or phrase, 
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sokutenchikujo, rather than a unique or humanlike posthumous name. 
A dog’s posthumous record in a Shizuoka Prefecture temple is similar 
to these cat examples in showing a personal attachment driving their 
presence in the death register. An old monk from this temple remem- 
bers that in the early Meiji period (1868-1912), there used to be a child- 
less couple who loved their dog like a child, and convinced the head of 
the temple to perform memorial services, erect a stone memorial, and 
also to record the posthumous name of Shdtenkenji in the temple’s 
death register. However, the next head of the temple did not approve of 
this practice and the name was erased from the register.!© His reaction 
shows how unusual it was to memorialize pets before the modern era. 

The practice of recording posthumous names for whales differs from 
these other animal examples in more than just focusing on a wild 
instead of domestic animal. The Koganji register alone contains far 
more names than were recorded in total for all other nonhuman ani- 
mals in the Tokugawa period. This is surprising because one might 
expect that closeness to domestic animals in people’s daily lives would 
have led to more references to their souls than for whales. While whal- 
ers did meet the whales they killed in a very up close and personal fash- 
ion, they certainly did not live with them over extended periods of time 
or come to know their personalities. Nor did whalers have the oppor- 
tunity to feel like whales were members of the same household. While 
one might expect some blurring of boundaries between humans and 
domestic animals living closely with people, the rationale behind 
whales occupying a liminal space between humans and other animals 
is less clear. 

Certainly, the memorialization of animals as commodities is acom- 
mon thread during this period, and it is interesting that animals existed 
simultaneously as resources for human use and as spiritual beings 
within the same system of reincarnation as humans. But the question 
still remains, why did people feel the need to provide whales with 
human-style posthumous names upon their deaths? How did people 
balance whales’ use as resources with the recognition of their spiritual 
existence? The multiplicity of responses to whale death show that there 
was no easy solution to the moral problem of profiting off of the suffer- 
ing of other beings. 
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BEYOND DEATH REGISTERS: 
KUYO MEMORIALS FOR NONHUMANS 


Death registers were only one way whalers recognized the spirits of 
whales that they had killed, even as they processed the body into prod- 
ucts to consume and sell. There were also whale graves and memorial 
(kuy6) towers erected for the dead; the stone markers for each are simi- 
lar, but graves contain bodily remains while memorials simply com- 
memorate a death. While most whale memorials are not graves, Kayoi 
village also contains one of today’s best-known whale graves (figure 5.2). 
This grave holds the remains of seventy-five fetal whales, honoring the 
calves taken from inside pregnant whales. Because it is difficult to see 
when a whale is pregnant, whalers captured some gravid whales with- 
out knowing they were killing two whales instead of one. As the 
inscription on the grave notes, the fetuses would not be able to live even 
if released back into the water. Thus, the whalers hoped that the spirits 
of unborn whales whose lives were cut short could become Buddhas, 
by giving them respectful burial and holding yearly prayer services for 
them, rather than rendering them down like adult whales.” It would 
not make sense for all whales killed by whalers to be buried in this 
grave: even if the inscription did not make it clear that the grave focused 
on calves, whalers in Kayoi caught far more than the seventy-five whales 
whose remains are buried there. Of course, if they buried all of the 
whales they caught it would negate the purpose of hunting them in the 
first place. For the whaling group to function, the grave could not pro- 
vide any and all whales killed by someone from Kayoi a respectful 
burial. Rather, something about the accidental death of a baby whale 
that never had a chance to be born was particularly affecting, and per 
haps could serve as a surrogate for all the other whales whose bodies 
were broken down and sold rather than buried. 

For whale memorials, Kayoi again is an extreme but not unique 
example: while it was rare to bury dead whales, plenty of other places 
erected a stone memorial for dead whales, which looks much like a grave- 
stone without the bodily remains. One memorial erected in Yobuko (in 
modern Saga Prefecture), a prosperous whaling center in the Saikai area 
(map 2), has an inscription noting that it was erected in 1748 by Naka- 
gawa Yoshibei Shigetsugu, amember of one of the four families involved 
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FIGURE 5.2. The fetal 
whale grave at Seianji in 
Kayoi, Nagato City, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Photograph by the author. 


in Yobuko whaling. On the back it notes “ten thousand whales’ souls 
become Buddhas.”!® This is likely a reference to all souls of whales 
killed by whalers, rather than limiting the memorial to unintentionally 
killed fetuses or perhaps even to the whales killed by this particular 
group. The number is one usually used to indicate countless or multi- 
tudes, rather than referencing a specific total of whales—in other 
words, this memorial hopes for all whales to be able to leave the cycle 
of suffering and become Buddhas. At least fifty other whale memorials 
or graves of different forms can be found throughout the country, and 
no whaling area seems to have failed to mark whale deaths in some 
fashion.!° 

In cases where it is not clear that “grave” is a proper term to use, 
there being no body or body parts buried under the marker, the stone 
towers raised to mark deaths are often referred to as kuy6é (memorial) 
towers. The term kuyé is a general one, and can be applied to remem- 
brance for humans, whales, or even birds, insects, or plants.?° Trends 
in human grave markers influenced the construction of these memorial 
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towers for dead whales, so even though they do not contain bodily 
remains, whale kuyo towers essentially look like graves: the practice of 
constructing human graves with stone markers began sometime around 
the 1650s, and the earliest known whale grave marker followed not long 
after, in 1671.’! Despite the resemblance to graves, kwyé towers are not 
always focused on the death of whatever they memorialize. They also 
can serve as generic remembrances for the past lives of animals that 
have served humans.”” 

Service or usefulness (particularly economic benefits) for humans 
seems to have been a frequent element in the decision to build nonhu- 
man graves or kuy6 towers in the Tokugawa period. Many memorials were 
for animals that could be hunted or harvested, such as the herring whose 
capture was a major industry in Ezo (Hokkaido) and for which there was 
a memorial tower built in 1757. There were even memorial towers built 
for wild-harvested plants: the earliest known example (labeled somoku 
kuyo to or plant memorial tower) was built in 1780 in what is now Yamagata 
Prefecture by people whose livelihood derived from logging. Even today 
nearly 7o percent of these plant monuments are located in Yamagata.”? 
The profits associated with the exploitation of these different natural 
resources meant that some extra money would be available to spend on 
memorial towers. Visible sponsorship of memorials for the organism 
that provided one’s wealth may have been as much about showing off 
that wealth in a socially acceptable manner as it was about concern for 
the afterlives of the harvested being. Given how much some whaling 
groups could make, whale kuyo towers should definitely be included in 
this category. Thus, whale graves appear to have been an early expression 
of an increasing tendency to include the spirits of economically impor- 
tant nonhuman animals and plants in the same kinds of Buddhist death 
ceremonies and memorial markers that were developing for humans 
during the Tokugawa period. Even though they share the same form as 
human graves, they might not reflect the same emotional response to 
the deaths they commemorate as human-focused markers. 

Death memorials eventually came to include inanimate objects that, 
never having been alive, could not technically die. The major example 
of this is the practice of hari kwyé or memorializing needles, which first 
appeared in the Tokugawa period. As with the case of economically- 
driven memorials for animals, kuyo for inanimate household objects 
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arose from a feeling of connection, obligation, and gratitude toward the 
objects used closely by the people carrying out the rite. These rituals 
show how religious rites reflected anthropocentric concerns, and help 
to explain why whales’ spirits after death might come to be treated like 
human ones. With many more instances of kuyé for inanimate objects 
than for plants, which are living organisms at least, the degree of human 
investment appears to have been a major motivation for kuyé. Instead 
of these Buddhist rituals reflecting an awareness of the interconnected- 
ness of all things, “it is perhaps not the buddha-nature of plants, but 
the human-nature of the objects that inspires the performance of kuyo 
rites.””4 Perhaps the value that whales could provide as commodities, 
the investment that a whaling group made in hunting them and per- 
forming the heavy labor of processing their bodies, added to the sense 
that people should recognize whales’ contributions to human lives by 
memorializing their sacrifice. 

This anthropocentric perspective would help explain why in the 
Tokugawa period people in areas that relied on the harvest (and thus 
death) of whales, herring, or trees performed kuyo for them. It also may 
explain why it took longer to develop kuyo for household pets, which 
people could be close to but did not necessarily rely on in the same way. 
People may also have had a greater fear of retribution from the spirits 
of animals and objects that were exploited rather than cherished as part 
of the family. Indeed, one scholar has noted that the motivations behind 
harikuy6o might have hearkened back to early needles made of fish bones, 
where their disposal may have involved the desire for placating vengeful 
animal spirits.2> Whether performed out of a sense of guilt for discard- 
ing a formerly useful object to which someone had become attached, 
or fear of vengeful spirits paying back poor treatment, these memorials 
reflect a very practical sense of nature as a resource for human use, and 
arecognition that humans benefit from and thus should be grateful for 
the sacrifice or consumption of these resources. 


MOTIVATIONS FOR MEMORIALS: THE LAWS 
OF COMPASSION AND BUDDHIST MORAL IMPERATIVES 


Before assuming that memorials were specifically driven by the wealth 
of whaling groups and their gratitude for that success, we should 
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consider the possibility that an increased focus on compassion for liv- 
ing things led to remorse for their deaths. The text on existing memori- 
als is sparse and not usually helpful in determining the motivations 
behind their construction. However, the timing of their construction 
provides some clues: the number of monuments erected for whales 
peaked during both the Genroku era (1688-1703) and again during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. The peak in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is likely related to the massive decline in Pacific whale stocks and 
thus much more variable success of whaling at that time, but the earlier 
peak is more complicated. Although general trends in the institution 
of kwy6 over time may have had some influence on the desire to build 
whale memorials, the increase in monument construction in the Gen- 
roku period came with the spread of the more efficient net whaling 
methods. This period was also a time of great wealth and cultural devel- 
opment, so an increase in monuments could have come less from the 
changing practices of whalers, and more from the greater availability 
of cash and desire to show it off by spending it on publicly visible proj- 
ects such as monument construction.”° It is perhaps not a coincidence, 
however, that Tokugawa Tsunayoshi was shogun during the Genroku 
period. While he was shogun, he instituted the Laws of Compassion 
toward Living Things (Shorui Awaremi no Rei), generally referred to 
simply as the Laws of Compassion. These laws prohibited various forms 
of cruelty toward people and animals, based on the Buddhist ideal of 
compassion. 

If people were treating dead whales’ souls much the same way they 
did human ones, as the granting of posthumous Buddhist names seems 
to indicate, we would expect that people might be more likely to feel 
compassion toward their deaths than gratitude for what those deaths 
provided humans. An increase in memorials for whales in the same 
period that saw the institution of the Laws of Compassion would seem 
to support this interpretation. Whale memorials in the form of statues 
of the bodhisattva Jiz6 add to the emotional parallels between human 
and whale experiences of death, since Jiz6 offered mercy and compas- 
sion to the suffering, and in particular watched over the human spirits 
of unborn dead and those who died young. The graveyard in Kayoi, 
apart from the fetal whale grave, also has a stone Jizo that marks prayers 
for whales and fish (figure 5.3). This Jizo statute was erected in 1863 by 
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FIGURE 5.3. JizO statue marking a grave at Kéganji, Kayoi, Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


It was erected in 1863 during the decline of whale populations in the Pacific and 
commemorates dead whales and fish. Photograph by the author. 


the head of one of the major local whaling groups, the Hayakawa, when 
the decline in Pacific right whale populations led to no right whales 
taken after 1860.2’ The other well-known Jiz6 whale grave is from 
Kyushu’s Ogawajima (in modern Saga Prefecture), built in the same 
year for a fetal whale.’® These are not the only memorials of this type, 
however: an extensive list of whale graves and monuments collected 
by Araki Kimitoshi includes a whale grave in aJiz6 temple in Kanagawa 
Prefecture from 1835, a grave from 1809 in Ikata, Ehime Prefecture, 
which, while now destroyed, seems to have been one of six Jiz6 statues 
there, and at least two other whale memorials associated with Jizo of 
unknown dates.”? 

Whale memorials to Jiz6 are interesting because of Jizd’s strong ties 
specifically to stillborn or aborted human children. A child-centered 
cult of Jizo had developed during the medieval period, tied to concerns 
about abortion and infanticide. In this context, Jiz6 became the savior 
of lost children (whether lost through intentional death or otherwise) 
and provided an avenue through which the retribution or revenge of 
the dead upon the living could be averted. Because suffering led the dead 
to desire vengeance, prayers to Jiz6 could turn away this vengeance by 
helping dead children and fetuses to cross the river to the spiritual 
realm where they could be reborn. For simple stillbirths and death 
from childhood illness, parents could still feel guilt about not being 
able to help their child onto a better rebirth, but the guilt and possible 
vengeance would be much worse if they had a hand in sending the 
child or fetus there through infanticide or abortion.*° The use of Jizo 
statues for the memorials of dead whale fetuses seems to indicate a 
parallel feeling of a need for mercy and compassion toward unborn 
whales, who were on similar paths to rebirth as the human children 
that Jizo usually watched over. 

Interestingly, popular miracle tales in the Tokugawa period showing 
Jizo as a protector of dead children did not characterize these dead as 
vengeful spirits, and rarely specifically referred to aborted fetuses. In 
fact, funeral rites and memorials rarely were the same for fetuses and 
adult humans. Fetuses were called mizuko (literally “water-child”) to 
indicate their state of fluidity, since they were not quite in the world and 
thus could be sent back to the cycle of rebirth more easily than a fully 
realized older child or adult could. In contrast to the funeral rites given 
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to adults, the idea for mizwko was to send them back without burdens 
and let them try again to be born.*! Practices such as posthumous Bud- 
dhist names and marked graves were for people who were going on to 
become Buddhas, not for those who were supposed to be reborn into 
human lives. The grave for whale fetuses in Kayoi includes an engraving 
indicating the sponsors’ desire for the whales to become Buddhas, but 
the priests at Koganji do not appear to have given the fetuses posthu- 
mous names in the death register for adult whales. Thus, whale fetuses 
were similar to human mizuko, but not entirely in the same category. 
What whale fetuses’ link to Jizé shows is that people were concerned 
about showing compassion toward and protection of dead whales in a 
similar way to that shown for human children. 

This brings us back to the Laws of Compassion, which seem like the 
best source for a rise in concern for animal welfare, or at least a sense of 
value in their deaths deserving of a memorial. However, a closer look 
at these laws shows them to be more political than religious in their 
motivation, or at least in their implementation. The first was promul- 
gated in 1685, but they were revoked after shogun Tokugawa Tsunayo- 
shi’s death in 1709. Furthermore, they were never universal: they only 
applied within shogunal territory. While the shogunate was the major 
governmental institution of the period, and the shogun controlled large 
land holdings directly, he was not directly in charge of the domains 
themselves. These were under the relatively independent management 
of their daimyo, who owed some level of loyalty to the shogun but did 
not have to follow his laws within their own lands. Some daimyo may 
have individually decided to follow along with a shogun’s policy, but 
they were not legally obliged to do so. These revoked laws also did not 
set the tone for views of animals throughout the Edo period, even if one 
assumes that they successfully mandated compassionate behavior 
while they were in effect. The continuation of whaling practices during 
and after the introduction of the Laws of Compassion is thus not par- 
ticularly surprising. But given the large number of memorials erected 
when they were in effect, they could have had some impact on people’s 
understanding of whale deaths and how they should respond to them. 

Tsunayoshi became known unflatteringly as “the Dog Shogun” 
because of the protections for dogs he included in the Laws of Compas- 
sion, but dogs were not the only animals protected by these laws.** The 
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Laws of Compassion also included prohibitions meant to protect 
hawks, horses, oxen, various food animals from birds to shellfish and 
fish, and humans needing care (particularly infants and the elderly). 
From this list, it would seem that whales, as food animals, ought to have 
been among the living things whose deaths should be prohibited. But 
there were exceptions for “essential” practices: Tsunayoshi recognized 
the abalone and sea cucumbers in the shogun’s kitchens as necessary 
for entertaining the court, and the targets for mountain hunters and 
other major fisheries like whaling as necessary for these professional 
livelihoods. 

These specific exceptions to the targets of the Laws of Compassion 
indicate a focus on the regulation of social roles within shogunate- 
controlled territory, rather than on spreading moral behavior to every- 
one in Japan. If Tsunayoshi had intended for the Laws of Compassion 
to focus on improving the behavior of all people, then he would not 
have included exceptions for hunters or fishermen whose work revolved 
around killing. The cessation of hawking mandated by these laws did 
remove work from falconers when they were made to release their 
tamed hawks back into the wild, so why not other animal-based pro- 
fessions? The laws forbidding fishing applied only to townsfolk fishing 
in one of the many rivers in Edo, making an exception for professional 
fishermen. Likewise, while the laws made it illegal for farmers to hunt 
or kill wild animals, professional hunters could still get licenses to carry 
guns and kill animals.*? The difference between the newly unemployed 
falconers and the professional hunters or fishermen who could still 
make a living under the Laws of Compassion may have simply been a 
lack of alternative employment. The shogunate reemployed their fal- 
coners as keepers of the dog pounds built in Edo to provide for the dogs 
people were no longer allowed to kill. The change in allowable hawking 
practices thus helped reduce personnel and maintenance costs for the 
shogunate, although it may also have arisen from a personal distaste for 
hawking. However much Tsunayoshi did not wish to continue the prac- 
tice of falconry, he did still continue to participate in hawking for the 
emperor until 1706.34 Such political considerations show that the pro- 
cess of imposing a desire for a certain moral outlook on the populace 
was not a simple or straightforward one. 
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If the Laws of Compassion did not apply to professional fishermen 
such as whalers, the introduction of compassion into human behavior 
toward dead whales may have come more from the recognition of 
whales’ capability for compassion themselves. It was well-known that 
adult whales (especially mothers) would protect calves, to the extent 
that they would remain near an entangled calf trying to free it rather 
than fleeing, even when it meant whalers could capture them too. Per- 
haps this direct expression of compassion toward the very young 
helped people to see whales as more humanlike and led to human-style 
memorials. If one of the virtues of proper Buddhists is compassion, 
then whales showed with their compassionate behavior that they too 
were virtuous and close to humans on the hierarchy of beings. Even 
though the brief era of government-mandated compassion under Tsu- 
nayoshi did not extend to prioritizing whales’ lives over the need for 
whalers to make a living, whalers’ exemption from the Laws of Com- 
passion did not prevent the idea of compassion from being an impor- 
tant part of religious conceptions of how people should think about 
whales—particularly the fetal whales that whalers were not intention- 
ally targeting. 


PLACATING ANGRY SPIRITS: 
WHALE DREAMS AND PRAYERS 


One spiritual but not necessarily Buddhist perspective on whales, in 
stories of whales appearing in dreams, offers further evidence for moti- 
vations behind memorials and other prayers for whale spirits. These 
stories also show some of the variation in attitudes toward whales in 
different areas of Japan, particularly between whaling and nonwhaling 
villages. In central Honshu on the Japan Sea coast, the locals referred 
to whales as “lords of the open sea” (oki no tonosama) and held them in 
awe or dread, with some people praying to escape from harm when they 
saw whales. In contrast, people living in areas where whales tended to 
strand on the beach and thus bring in a windfall of food often thought 
of whales as an incarnation of Ebisu, the god of fishing, and honored 
them.*> We should not lose sight of the fact that whaling brought 
whales and ideas about whales to people unevenly throughout Japan, 
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and that this unevenness likely led to complex motivations for people’s 
memorialization of whales. 

The moral of dreams with whales in them depended on whether or 
not the warning in the dream was heeded. Stories about whale dreams 
usually include a whale appearing to tell the dreamer not to kill them. 
These dreams could come to members of the whaling group, or to oth- 
ers unaffiliated with the group such as local priests. Whoever had the 
dream, if their warning was ignored and someone killed a whale after 
hearing about the dream, the dead whale could curse the village. Usu- 
ally a mother whale with her offspring or a pregnant whale was the one 
who appeared in someone’s dream, so whalers who avoided killing 
female whales after such a dream would be more likely to avoid the 
curse. However, it is very difficult to sex a whale from a quick glimpse 
of their upper back as they breathe, so whalers would only discover 
what they had captured (male or female, pregnant or not) after hauling 
the dead whale ashore for processing. To further complicate the inter- 
pretation of these warnings, dream-whales did not always warn people 
entirely away from killing: one example from Kayoi tells how a wealthy 
member of the whaling group’s management dreamt of a whale during 
a period when they had not been able to catch any. While the mother 
bringing along her calf in the dream begged for forbearance as they 
swam through the open sea near Kayoi, in return for safety on the first 
pass, she promised to swim into their nets on her way back, presumably 
after her calf had grown enough to be left on its own.*° The moral of 
stories about whales appearing in dreams was thus not simply that kill- 
ing whales inevitably made them into vengeful spirits. Instead, they 
show a justification for adjusting the timing of hunts and for stopping 
to think about when it was appropriate to kill a whale. 

Legends about dream-commands to not capture whales often frame 
the whale’s movement as a pilgrimage (to Ise Shrine, for example, the 
center of emperor worship in Japan and a major pilgrimage destination 
in the Tokugawa period). Perhaps because whales have regular migra- 
tion routes along both the Japan Sea and Pacific coasts of Japan, dream 
stories justify the prohibition on taking the whale as it passed by the 
first time by saying that people must allow the whale to complete a 
pilgrimage before killing it.>” One example of a dream-legend with this 
rationale has the mother whale explain that she had a difficult delivery 
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and was going to visit a nearby temple, and thus she asked to be cap- 
tured on her way back rather than before she completed her pilgrim- 
age.*® Local historian Yamamoto Toru explains that Ojiro Shrine, 
which is currently located up a mountain in Mie Prefecture (within the 
Kumano coast whaling area, map 3), was moved from its original loca- 
tion on the beach after angry whales sent a fierce storm that caused it 
to float away. These two whales (he describes them as “married,” so 
presumably they were thought of asa male and female) were headed for 
Ise Shrine on pilgrimage, and told the priest at the shrine that they 
wished to pass safely. The local fishermen failed to listen to the priest 
and chased the whales, who were injured but escaped. After the retalia- 
tory storm, the villagers rebuilt their shrine out of the angry whales’ 
reach up on the mountain.*? 

Such legends generally claim that an accidental death or similar sort 
of misfortune fell upon the families that ignored warnings or promises 
made to whale spirits in dreams. Sometimes the anger of unheeded 
whales would manifest directly, as whales that overturned or destroyed 
whalers’ boats.*° The storm that washed away Ojiro Shrine is a slightly 
more indirect version of a whale attack. At other times the curse would 
appear as a disease in the village or a famine. The disaster might be 
mitigated by placating the whale’s anger through memorial services 
(kuyo)." This is the reason given for construction of the monument at 
Jorinji, a temple near the Ojiro shrine. A spirit appeared to the head 
priest of JOrinji in 1758 and told him that “a large whale with a child 
inside its belly is passing through the open sea, but until she safely gives 
birth to a child I wish you to remain quiet.”*” Another version of this 
story says that the beautiful woman who appeared to the priest in the 
dream said she was inside a pregnant whale and that was why they 
should hold their hunt after the whale had delivered, promising the 
whalers that they could catch the whale upon its return without her 
inside.*3 Unfortunately, although the priest rushed down to the beach, 
the whalers had already killed the pregnant whale from his dream. That 
same day there was no catch in the village and a sickness appeared that 
they thought was a manifestation of the whale’s curse; in Nakamura’s 
account, the curse also included a haunted house. So in order to pacify 
the angry whale spirit, villagers constructed a memorial tower over the 
whale’s bones, along with creating a mortuary tablet that still remains 
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in the temple, where memorial services continue to be performed on 
the whale’s death anniversary. Further monuments appear to have been 
erected there for pregnant whales captured in the following two hun- 
dred years as well.*+ 

This need to placate angry spirits of the dead is of course not limited 
to whales, or to the aborted or stillborn human fetuses discussed ear- 
lier. At the end of a successful hunt, hunters performed two ceremo- 
nies, one with the idea of honoring the animals that gave their lives to 
benefit the hunters (or at least the kami that helped bring the animals 
to them), and another meant to placate the dead who might be angry 
with the hunters. Traces of such practices are visible in the inscription 
on the Kayoi whale grave, where, after invoking the name of Buddha, 
there is a prayer from the Suwa engi no koto (Story of the origin of the 
Suwa deity). The Kayoi grave’s prayer expresses the desire for the buried 
spirit to become a Buddha in the same way that humans can.‘ However, 
despite the invocation of Buddha, the form of this prayer originates 
from the Shinto tradition honoring Suwa Mydjin, the god who pro- 
tected hunters. The Story of the origin of the Suwa deity “proposes to 
transform a sinful practice into an act of spiritual realization” by saying 
that this god accepts animal sacrifices in order to enable those animals 
to achieve spiritual salvation, something which they as non-humans 
could not achieve otherwise.*’ The assimilation of Shinto practice into 
Buddhist form through this kind of prayer shows one way in which 
whaling could be justified, even in traditions that condemned killing, 
by finding practices within existing religious belief that mitigated the 
impact of the death of whales in the hunt. 

The inclusion of a prayer from a hunters’ tradition on the Kayoi 
grave marker shows how little distance there was between people living 
in this whaling village and the whales that passed by their shores. Both 
hunters in the mountains and whalers living on the shore felt the need 
to placate the potentially angry spirits of the animals they killed, at least 
in part because they were living in spaces occupied by those animals. 
Or rather, they saw the animals as occupying the same spaces as 
humans, with whales going on pilgrimages just like people. Stories 
about whale spirits do not contain any sense that simply being on land 
would keep humans safe or apart from creatures of the sea. If whales 
could appear in one’s dreams, then they could also exact revenge on 
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people who did not comply with their requests. None of the stories 
about warning dreams suggest that there was somewhere people could 
go to get far enough away from whales to avoid their anger. In other 
words, the coastal marine environment was part of the space in which 
coastal villagers lived in the Tokugawa period. Inhabitants of the water 
could live or at least appear in the spaces humans inhabited, acting 
just like people on their pilgrimages and search for safe childbirth—in 
spiritual form if not in material form. Therefore, histories of this period 
must consider the marine environment as part of the everyday human 
world even though no one built homes out on the water. Responses 
to whale death show that their open-water spaces had an impact on 
humans’ more terrestrial lives. 


WHALE DEATHS IN NONWHALING AREAS 


Even in areas without active, organized whaling, people felt the need to 
mark the deaths of whales as something special. The shores of modern- 
day Ehime and Oita prefectures are a good place to consider the reac- 
tions of nonwhaling people to whale death. These coasts bracketing 
the Bungo Strait were not along the regular migration routes of whales 
(maps 1and 2). However, as whaling efforts intensified along other areas 
of the coast, the whales that entered this strait tended to be injured and 
dying individuals that had been hit by whalers elsewhere (in Tosa Bay 
or even as far off as the Kumano area) before veering off their regular 
migration route. They may have been easy prey for an opportunistic 
fishing expedition, or might simply strand on the shore and die there 
without human interference. While there is no record of organized 
whaling groups in Ehime or Oita, people there had enough exposure 
to whales to give them death register entries, talk about their appear- 
ances in dreams, and build whale graves or memorials. 

One temple in Usuki, on the Kyushu side of the Bungo Strait (Oita 
Prefecture), records in its death register a mass for the dead with a ser- 
vice for the benefit of the suffering spirits of stranded whales that died 
in the inlet in 1870.48 A whale grave erected in 1809 in Mitsukue, on the 
Shikoku side of the Bungo Strait (modern Ehime Prefecture) memorial- 
izes a whale that followed a large school of sardines into Mitsukue Bay 
and became trapped there, unable to exit, even with the help of local 
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fishermen. When their attempt at assistance failed, they decided to kill 
it and erect a memorial in its honor.*? These kinds of whale graves and 
kuyo towers show a concern for the whales’ spirits that could not have 
arisen from an organized practice of killing whales, because there were 
no whaling groups in either of these areas. The unusual appearance of 
such whales likely increased the desire of local people to mark the occa- 
sion somehow, as with the notation on the Mitsukue grave of a “strange/ 
mysterious whale.”*° Such monuments tend to be for individual whales 
rather than a collection of whales killed over time as with the fetal grave 
in Kayoi. Even if the majority of whale graves and memorials are found 
in whaling areas, these people of villages without whaling groups or 
any tradition of organized whale hunting also saw the merit in respect- 
ful burial or memorials for dead whales.*! 

While they shared some commemorative practices with whaling 
villages, one of the essential differences in attitude between profes- 
sional whaling areas and these areas of more opportunistic hunting 
appears in their versions of the stories about whale spirits in dreams. In 
whaling areas, the person who had the dream usually cannot stop oth- 
ers from killing the whale, while in Ehime the dreamer successfully 
stops the kill. The moral of nonwhalers’ dream stories is not one of 
placating the angry whales who were killed despite appearing in dreams; 
instead, they show that prosperity can come from listening to the whale 
and keeping the promise not to hunt them until the agreed-upon time. 
In places where whaling was not a major livelihood, people only killed 
whales that seemed to offer themselves for sacrifice by becoming 
trapped in an inlet or otherwise appearing in unusual circumstances. 
The message of holding back may well have been easier to accept in 
these places than it was where residents depended ona steady catch of 
whales. There is thus a difference in the kind of gratitude implied by 
the construction of a memorial for whales killed by a whaling group, 
and the gratitude shown by constructing a memorial for a whale found 
already dying from injuries sustained elsewhere.” 

In nonwhaling areas, many of the whale graves seem to mark the 
place where a whale stranded, for example in the scattering of sites 
off the Ehime coast, some of them on uninhabited islands. People who 
did not plan to continue to bring back more whales that needed memo- 
rializing simply set up one for each individual and extraordinary 
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whale death. In whaling areas, in contrast, there are at least three graves 
for multiple whales: in Kayoi, Yamaguchi Prefecture, in Mie Prefecture, 
and in Yobuko, Saga Prefecture.°? However, this does not mean that 
opportunistic stranding and single-whale graves/memorials were 
restricted to nonwhaling areas. Some of the memorials in Mie Prefec- 
ture along the Kumano coast were also erected for specific stranded 
whales rather than as monuments for a whaling group.** Rather than 
placating an angry spirit, such individual monuments in nonwhaling 
areas are far more likely to celebrate the benefits gifted to the village by 
the injured or stranded whale they found. Thus, their stories of whale 
dreams show that adhering to a whale promise brings a reward, in place 
of the curses brought to those who broke their promise in the stories 
from Kayoi and Kumano. A whale that was already dying, or at least far 
weaker than usual, would be the only target tempting enough for people 
unpracticed in whaling. Even then, they would probably only pursue 
such whales in extraordinary circumstances, where the meat or money 
would be particularly useful. This is certainly the motivation behind, 
for example, the 1892 memorial at Mankichiji in Ehime Prefecture, 
commemorating a whale injured by killer whales and found on or near 
the beach. Villagers took the body and sold it, and with the proceeds 
bought back the land that they had been forced to sell off in more des- 
perate times, leading them to erect a memorial to thank the whale for 
this bounty.*° 


BEYOND WHALE GRAVES: WHALERS’ SPIRITUALITY 


The construction of whale graves and memorials was sometimes driven 
by people not directly participating in whaling, such as the local priest 
Sanyo Shoin in Kayoi, but whalers themselves also had particular reli- 
gious responses to whales’ deaths. Some of their rituals fit into the same 
sort of practice as hunters’ expressions of thanks for their prey having 
given up its life, and are thus not unique to whaling. Donations of ema 
(votive pictures) or other indications of thanks given to a local shrine 
for the prosperity brought to a village by whales, especially in places 
where whaling was an organized practice rather than an opportunistic 
one, were a regular seasonal practice. This is equivalent to the practices 
for other forms of fishing or farming, which had a tendency to vary in 
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their bounty from season to season or year to year. Tokugawa period 
sources describing whaling also sometimes mention the harpooners’ 
dance (hazashi odori), a yearly practice that is the root of some of the 
whaling dances still performed today in places like the town of Taiji. 
The section on this dance in one whaling scroll explains that it was 
customarily the first dance in the first month of the year, in a parade 
beginning in front of the shrine and ending at the processing sheds. 
The gongs used as part of the accompaniment of the dance “have the 
meaning of a whale kwy6” or, in other words, were used because they 
were meant to memorialize the whale spirits taken by the dancing har- 
pooners.°° Consciousness of whale spirits also seems to have been pres- 
ent in the hunt itself, as in some places there was a ceremonial sake cup 
passed around above the whale carcass as it was being towed between 
two boats on the way to the beach.*” 

Two old histories of whaling not written by whalers themselves but 
written by people in close contact with whalers in Hizen (in Kyushu, 
map 2) provide further insights into the beliefs of whalers. The first, 
Saikai geigeiki (Chronicle of Western Ocean whales), is the oldest 
remaining whaling history, from 1720. In this text’s description of the 
hunt, the author explains that before the whale died, as its last breath 
gurgled in its throat, the crew and the harpooner would in one voice 
chant the nembutsu (Namu Amida Butsu) three times.** This chant for 
Pure Land Buddhists was supposed to bring rebirth for one’s soul in 
the Pure Land and out of the cycle of suffering. Practices such as these 
provide a glimpse into the pervasiveness of the religious responses to 
whale death; it was not just the duty of the local priest to care for the 
spirits of whales killed by whalers, but rather something that the har- 
pooners and other crew directly involved in the hunt paid at least ritual 
attention to. 

The description in “Ogawajima geigei kassen” (Ogawajima whale 
battles), written in 1847 about the so-called whale battles in northern 
Kyushu’s Ogawajima, confirms that this Buddhist-inspired relation to 
whales continued through the following century.®*? While the descrip- 
tion in Chronicle of Western Ocean whales is in the form of a relatively 
matter-of-fact history, the later Ogawajima story has a much more dra- 
matic frame. The battles in the title were not conflicts between human 
whaling groups, but rather references to the ways in which the practice 
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of whaling centered on one of the last remaining warlike endeavors in 
the peaceful Tokugawa period. This is clear from the beginning of the 
text, where the author explains: “In this world of universal peace, 
where bows are left in their cases, and swords are closed in their boxes, 
there are none who have seen war, and the condition of battlefields has 
unfortunately become old stories. In this kind of world, I would like to 
show in detail before your eyes the conditions of the battle to catch 
whales.” 

The description of the whale’s death is where the spirituality of 
whalers specifically comes to the fore. The warlike process of hunting 
whales included a prayer said before going out to battle, and other non- 
whaling-specific prayers sung to bring success in the hunt. But then, 
the author explains the strong ties between the mother whale and her 
young, and brings up the idea not just of the whale’s affection for her 
young (using the same word for human children, ko) but also the cor- 
responding compassion that should be felt by the harpooners as they 
remorsefully kill such impressively affectionate and caring creatures. 
This leads naturally to the question of how moral people feeling Bud- 
dhist compassion could reasonably make a livelihood based on the suf- 
fering and death of whales. The answer given to that dilemma, which 
may or may not be what the whalers themselves provided to the author 
of the text, is that “even for humans there is life and death, the ten 
thousand things [i.e., everything] are all thus.”°! Therefore, death was 
simply unavoidable. Given the inevitability of death, and also the many 
whaling groups operating from the Kumano coast to the Saikai area of 
Kyushu, “if one is not able to take [whales] in this place, they will be 
killed in another.” Whaling was like any other use of once-living crea- 
tures for human benefit, where the happiness and aid that the whale’s 
body could give to many hundreds or thousands of people outweighed 
the misfortune and suffering of one whale. Such a practical cost-benefit 
analysis does not preclude an acknowledgement of the whale’s side of 
things, because at the end of every whaling season the monks at 
Ryushozenji in the village of Yobuko (on the mainland near Ogawajima) 
conducted memorial kuyo for the whales caught that year, recording 
their death days and posthumous names and sending offerings out to 
sea to show the people’s thanks for the benefits that the death of the 
whales provided to them. The harpooners, as the people most directly 
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related to the death of the whale, chanted the nembutsu in hopes 
that the whale would become a Buddha, and brought the spirits of the 
whales into the regular spiritual practices surrounding death for the 
people of the area. 

Buddhism was most often used to deal with death, but other reli- 
gious practices also included an acknowledgement of whale deaths. 
In the context of a society with many local festivals based on experi- 
ences in everyday lives, there were of course also festivals that included 
whales in areas with whaling groups. Some of these festival practices 
linger even today, long after the villages in question have ceased whal- 
ing. For example, a whale float spouts water during the Kunchi Festival’s 
parade in Nagasaki, and a reconstruction of a whale hunt using parade- 
floats appears in Yokkaichi, which is in the upper end of Ise Bay. While 
only a few such examples remain today, this does not mean that festivals 
relating to whaling were rare during the early modern period. The fact 
that the remaining practices are not all the same suggests how closely 
tied to individual locations earlier ones may have been. Similarities 
between forms of whale grave or kuyo or shrine practices are ona broad 
scale, indicating common forms of Buddhist or other religious philoso- 
phies, but the differences in specific festival practices show how these 
ideas were interpreted through local lenses of experience and lifestyle. 
This is clearer in the case of Shinto practices, because the Buddhist 
influences on whalers were more standardized philosophical ideas. 
Thus, it is important to remember that any given evidence of a specific 
religious practice such as whale graves or the festival floats in the Naga- 
saki Kunchi Festival does not stand in fora common practice through- 
out all whaling areas, even while the distribution of these practices 
indicates that there generally was some kind of religious component to 
the interactions between whalers and whales throughout Japan. 

In the case of shrine donations and ceremonies, the emphasis was 
on having the local kami bring good fortune to the hunt. Such rituals 
did not focus on an awareness of bringing death to individual whales 
so much as on an awareness of how to gain the benevolent attention of 
akami that would be willing to provide whales as resources to whalers 
during the hunt. While acknowledging the importance of whale deaths, 
without which the whalers could not make a living, these practices were 
intended to celebrate the hoped-for success of the next whaling season. 
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For example, at the Asuka Shrine in Taiji, Wakayama Prefecture, on 
the thirteenth day of January, whalers participated in an archery cere- 
mony (oyumi no shinji) where an arrow was fired at a target with three 
carved wooden whales attached. Oyumi no shinji in general are ceremo- 
nies performed at a shrine in order to predict, using the number of 
arrows that hit the target, the weather and success of the harvest in the 
coming year. The whale-shaped pieces added to the target in Taiji are 
said to help bring in a good catch for the following year of whaling. 
There are also some ema and other donations to local shrines still in 
existence, which show the image of a hunt whose success they com- 
memorate or hope for. This is a different expression of respect for 
whales and what they might bring to local fishing villages than that 
shown by Buddhist whale graves, focusing on the ways in which whales 
were much like any other natural resource rather than on their close 
spiritual relationship to humans. 


CONCLUSION: THE SPIRITUAL PLACE 
OF WHALES, HUMANS, AND OTHERS 


Supporters of the idea of the modern importance of Japan’s whaling 
culture often interpret expressions of thanks to whales who have given 
up their lives for the benefit of humans as an indication of the Japanese 
people’s strong ties to the natural world and respect for its inhabitants. 
Despite repeated counterarguments, both Japanese and foreigners often 
assume, based on the Shinto tradition of investing the natural world 
with divine spirits and Japan’s long aesthetic tradition that makes heavy 
use of natural elements, that Japan’s culture is particularly close to 
nature.™ In this framework, the tendency of Tokugawa period Japanese 
to treat whales in very human ways looks like another piece of evidence 
for respect for nature and better ecological understanding than is usu- 
ally found in Western cultures. However, I argue that the similarities 
between humans and early modern Japanese descriptions of whales are 
evidence of a desire to remake nature on human terms. By framing 
whales as human-like beings that went on pilgrimages, felt concern for 
their young, and deserved posthumous Buddhist names, people in 
Tokugawa Japan were not necessarily showing a strong respect for liv- 
ing in harmony with nature. While whale graves do show a particular 
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consciousness of the spiritual connection between humans and whales, 
this connection made whales more like humans rather than giving 
humans any kind of special insight into a nature distinct from human 
experience. 

Even if based in the complex combination of Shinto animism and 
Buddhist philosophies of the interconnectedness of all living things in 
the Tokugawa period, a spiritual understanding of the natural world 
in Japan does not preclude manipulation or exploitation of that world 
for human ends. Religious rituals can be just as much tools for manipu- 
lating the natural world as the physical tools that harvest resources and 
reshape landscapes. Memorial towers or other forms of kuyé did not 
necessarily show signs of respect for other living beings, or at least not 
respect strong enough to stop people from harvesting whales. Whalers 
could sponsor such rites in order to placate angry whale spirits, so the 
whalers could go on to kill more of their brethren, or in order to assuage 
whalers’ guilt and bad karma accrued from killing so that they need 
not worry about killing again in the future. The modern trend in ani- 
mal memorials in Japan shows how increasing commercialization and 
use of animals as commodities has led to “animal memorial rituals that 
acknowledge their status as sentient beings but turn them into willing 
martyrs.”°° In other words, even if some people sincerely desired for 
whales to become Buddhas and be saved from the world of suffering, 
such spiritual understandings of the place of whales in the human 
world were not merely insufficient to stop whalers from killing whales. 
Instead, they could have been more likely to validate and facilitate 
whaling as a commercial enterprise. 

Because of the essentially commercial nature of early modern whal- 
ing, one also must be cautious about how much sincerity of feeling 
might have been behind sponsorship of kuyo. For example, one recent 
survey of Japanese elementary and middle school students focused on 
amoral tale that was supposed to educate them in the need for rever- 
ence and thankfulness for the plants and animals that gave their lives 
to become food. The survey found that over 7o percent of the students 
always spoke the word that serves the same function as saying grace in 
Christian culture (itadakimasu) before eating, but 60 percent of students 
had barely thought about the meaning at all, simply speaking it by 
rote.’ Thus, the presence of practices expressing thanks for the bounty 
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of nature does not guarantee that the practitioners feel thankfulness. 
Like the children offering “thanks” for their food, people might instead 
perform a ritual because they have been taught that it is appropriate to 
do so at that particular moment, not because they attach any particular 
emotional resonance to the action. Whalers might have felt it was 
important to be seen by human society giving thanks for their bounty, 
perhaps because that would increase their status in the community, but 
that kind of ritual thanksgiving for the sacrifice made by a whale would 
look the same as a memorial service intended to sincerely thank the 
whale’s spirit. 

With very few sources remaining from the Tokugawa period that 
provide any information about people’s feelings toward rituals associ- 
ated with whale deaths, some of the interpretation of early modern ritu- 
als comes from the few ongoing yearly memorial services that have been 
performed continuously for over a hundred years, particularly because 
those ongoing rituals have helped preserve some of the evidence. 
Kayoi’s death register only has one original volume left, and the two 
others that remain are copies that likely would not have been made if 
priests were not still performing yearly rites for the whales in the reg- 
ister. It is tempting to assume that today’s explanations about whale 
deaths have continued in an unbroken line, but even with the best 
intentions information is often imperfectly passed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Ideas attached to ongoing rituals are thus likely to 
have changed with cultural shifts and different priorities over decades 
and centuries. Outside of Ogawajima, where we have much less detailed 
information about memorials, it is much harder to strip away present- 
day perspectives to determine what people at the time thought their 
memorials signified. 

Today, the prowhaling faction in Japan presents whale memorializa- 
tion as evidence for a special place for whales in Japanese culture, mak- 
ing whaling more than just simply a commercial industry, even though 
modern whaling companies were among the sponsors of such memori- 
als.°° During the period when commercial whaling was still legal in the 
mid-twentieth century, some whalers did continue to sponsor memori- 
als for whale spirits. For example, a Toyo Whaling Company captain 
who had also been a harpoon gunner erected a memorial in 1957 (when 
he was eighty-three years old) out of shame for the over two thousand 
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whales he killed from 1907 onward—a reasoning which highlights the 
desire to expiate his karmic debt rather than concern for whales specifi- 
cally.°? Since the 1986 moratorium on commercial whaling, the relation- 
ship between corporations and whaling has once again shifted, so even 
these more modern practices are not necessarily a reflection of the place 
of whales in Japanese culture of either the Tokugawa period or the 
twenty-first century. It is worth noting that the author of Ogawajima 
geigei kassen was already acknowledging in the mid-nineteenth century 
that, even though people should pity the whales being killed, “a dead 
whale is worth a huge amount of money.””° The balance between regret 
over death and desire for profit has always been a part of memorializing 
whale death in Japan, but the discourse around that balance is neces- 
sarily different in such divergent temporal and cultural contexts. 

The struggle to preserve a distinctive culture for towns and areas 
that are facing population loss, as is the case today in villages such as 
Taiji, Kayoi, Arikawa, and Ikitsukishima, which were all formerly cen- 
ters of whaling, can sometimes lead residents to overstate the historical 
continuity of cultural practices, including religious ritual or memorials. 
One description of the whale-jaw shrine gateway (torii) in the village of 
Taiji says that it was “reconstructed” in the modern era based on there 
being a mention of such a gate ina satire written by famous Tokugawa- 
period writer Ihara Saikaku in his The Japanese Family Storehouse (Nip- 
pon eitaigura).’! There is, however, no other evidence that the shrine 
had such a gate in the past, and this detail may well have been some- 
thing that Saikaku added to his story to show the exaggerated wealth 
and ostentatious behavior of the character who earned much of his 
money from whaling.” So it may be more apt to say that it was first 
constructed in the modern era rather than reconstructed. Thus, cur- 
rent explanations of attitudes toward memorials should be carefully 
compared with the earlier context in which they were created to make 
sure that the ongoing nature of the tradition does not obscure changes 
in the underlying rationale since their inception. Whatever the motiva- 
tions behind memorial practices, the continuation of whale kuyé year 
after year in just the same fashion as ones performed for the human 
dead does show a strong consciousness of the presence of whales not 
just in the physical world, but also in the spiritual world. 
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While a perceived similarity to humans did not save whales from 
being killed, dismembered, and having their parts sold for a profit, reli- 
gious practices were an important part of ameliorating the damage of 
those whales’ deaths. Buddhism provided a framework for understand- 
ing spirits on a continuum (for most lay people in the Tokugawa period, 
a hierarchical one with humans beneath only divine beings). Shinto 
added to this a way of interpreting the sense of awe people felt when 
confronted with particular aspects of the natural world. That feeling 
indicated one was in the presence of kami, for example in one of the 
gigantic trees marked out as sacred space in shrines across the country. 
Whales were by far the largest animal that anyone in Japan could 
encounter, so someone facing the immense body of a hunted whale 
likely felt the same sense of divinity that was interpreted as kami in vast 
mountains or towering trees or other natural features that fill viewers 
with a sense of awe. As Tokugawa-period scholar Motoori Norinaga 
explained, kami were the deities that appeared in origin stories, the 
founders of the Japanese imperial line, but were also “anything what- 
soever which was outside the ordinary, which possessed superior 
power, or which was awe-inspiring.””? Therefore, the emotional reac- 
tion of someone in the presence of a huge whale helped to mark whales 
as closer to the divine. Such beliefs, combined with signs of human-like 
behavior such as compassion for their young, could have led to an inter- 
pretation of whales’ place in a Buddhist- and Shinto-influenced spiri- 
tual realm as higher up the karmic hierarchy than other animals. Thus, 
while death rituals did serve to justify the exploitation of whales as 
commodities, their underlying philosophies may also have created a 
sense that whales existed somewhere in the liminal space between 
humans and the divine, as well as between humans and animals. 

Whales also existed, or rather died, in a liminal space on the shore, 
tying together the maritime and terrestrial realms. Whatever the rea- 
sons behind the desire to treat them as quite similar to human spirits, 
people memorialized whales to a much greater extent and beginning 
earlier in history than the domestic animals they lived in closer physical 
proximity to. Therefore, our interpretation of the importance of the 
marine environment must include its metaphysical spaces, and how 
humans tried to make sense of them as part of their world. In Tokugawa 
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Japan, spiritual understandings of nature may not have made humans 
more likely to live in balanced harmony with the natural world, but a 
closer look at the specific example of whale spirits shows that people 
brought whale spirits into very similar if not the same spaces as human 
spirits. If whales existed within human metaphysical space, then the 
spiritual boundaries of early modern Japan, like the physical boundar- 
ies, did not stop at the shore. 
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CONCLUSION 


Japan and Its Maritime Space 


EVEN THOUGH TRAVEL OUT TO SEA WAS CONSTRAINED BY TOKUGAWA 
government policy, whales and other migratory animals linked people 
to a wider Pacific they did not directly visit. The Japanese people may 
have been focused on coastal waters for transportation and natural 
resources, but human boundaries meant little or nothing to the inhabit- 
ants of those waters. Furthermore, shogunal control of coastal waters 
also did not apply to non-Japanese people, and foreign incursions 
increasingly drew Tokugawa Japan into the Pacific World in the nine- 
teenth century. The particular role of whales in Japan changed along 
with the shifting dynamics of the Japanese interactions with maritime 
space in the modern era. The details of Tokugawa whaling groups and 
the place of whales in early modern Japan discussed in this book are 
thus relevant in two different areas: in relation to contemporary Japa- 
nese whaling, and in relation to marine environmental history of both 
Japan and the Pacific more broadly. First, I will discuss how the industry 
changed with the modernization of Japan and what that means for con- 
temporary references to Japan’s whaling tradition. Then I will turn to 
the insights that tracing the path of whales from sea to shore in Japan 
can bring to our historical understanding of Japan, in particular how 
they have dealt with natural resources and the question of sustainabil- 
ity. In both cases, it is clear that Japan was deeply entangled with the 
Pacific even during the Tokugawa “closed-country” era, with both the 
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natural resources of the Pacific Ocean and with the other peoples who 
chased those same organisms for their own benefit. 


BEYOND THE EARLY MODERN ARCHIPELAGO 


The expansion of British and then American whaling in the Pacific in 
the nineteenth century were integral to imperial expansion and the 
push to open Asian ports to trade with European and American mar- 
kets. The steady encroachment of foreign ships on the waters that 
were part of the archipelago, starting with Russians in 1792 in the north 
and quickly including British, French, and American ships as the 
nineteenth century progressed, made it increasingly difficult for the 
Tokugawa shogunate to enforce an open-ocean boundary for Japan. 
Japanese whaling groups of the period, constrained by the need to tow 
the whale carcasses back to abeach for processing, were not able to push 
further out into the Pacific. But foreign whalers, who processed their 
whales aboard large sailing vessels, made up a large portion of the new 
ships sailing ever closer to Japan as they headed for less-exploited whal- 
ing grounds between Hawaii and Japan, including in and around the 
Okhotsk Sea. 

Rethinking the history of this period within a marine environmen- 
tal framework that highlights ties to oceanic space thus brings Japan 
back into the political side of Pacific history.! As American whalers 
decimated Pacific whale populations in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Japanese coastal whalers depending on those populations (although 
catching them in different areas) had to adapt as well. Their connection 
with the rest of the Pacific became more explicit as foreign whalers 
and other foreign ships appeared off of Japan, but it was not completely 
divorced from earlier changes that whaling groups made in techniques 
and equipment following the smaller-scale impact of harpoon groups 
on the availability of migratory right whales. The adaptation that 
whaling groups had to make before foreign powers began harvesting 
migratory Pacific whale populations was less dramatic, but the shift 
from harpoon groups to net whaling groups was just as much a response 
to changing whale availability as the transition to foreign, modern 
whaling techniques was. The latter transition, since it had to deal with 
a much greater decline in whale numbers, and also a dramatic shift 
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within Japanese society with the Meiji Restoration of 1868 and the 
modernization projects that followed, involved a greater break with the 
past than the harpoon to net whaling transition demanded, as Japa- 
nese coastal whaling groups collapsed and new pelagic whaling com- 
panies formed to chase whales much farther from the shores of the 
archipelago. 

Whaling groups did not start trying to change their techniques and 
technology to more closely match foreign, open-ocean whalers until 
the collapse of whale populations started to become apparent in the 
1850s, and the complete transition to pelagic whaling took until the 
turn of the century. However, the importance of whalers’ harvest of 
marine resources in the many ways discussed in this book made them 
harbingers of the political changes in the Pacific even before the mid- 
nineteenth-century whale population collapse. As more foreign ships 
appeared in the waters nearer and nearer Japan, many of them whalers, 
the shogunate had to grapple with their ability to set boundaries and 
claim control over access to the resources in coastal waters even as these 
incursions highlighted the impossibility of maintaining control over the 
fluidity of that space. Japanese whalers were some of the first to feel 
the effects of competition with whalers from other nations, but compe- 
tition over access to fisheries became an increasingly important part of 
modern Japanese government policy and international politics.” They, 
along with other fishermen, also were on the front lines of foreign 
incursions, given the coastal boundaries of most of early modern Japan.? 

Even before the earliest encroachment of foreign ships, officials con- 
cerned with defense recognized whalers as a good potential source of 
naval power and expertise relevant to fighting something other than 
whales on the ocean. Tokugawa Yoshimune used his experience as 
former lord of the Kii domain to defend Edo (Tokyo) Bay when he was 
shogun (1716-45) with ships based on the design of Taiji whaleboats.* 
Then, when Russian imperial expansion began in and around Ezo (now 
Hokkaido), Japanese whalers were part of the attempt to control this 
territory for Japanese interests instead. Two harpooners from Hirado 
were sent in 1800 to survey Ezo and try to find a site for a whaling group. 
After a twenty-five-day survey, they gave up on the idea, because they 
saw noright whales, only the less-profitable humpback whales, and they 
did not find a good site to set the deep nets used in the coastal whaling 
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technique they were most familiar with. In their report, they estimated 
that it would cost the government around twenty thousand ry6 to 
establish a whaling group in such an inconvenient site, so the plan was 
never implemented.° It was not until the first attempts to shift away 
from coastal whaling to the style of open-ocean whaling practiced by 
American whalers in the 1860s that the northern waters around Ezo 
again became a possibility for Japanese whaling.® 

Because whales themselves migrated throughout the Pacific and 
came in contact with people from many different countries looking to 
exploit marine resources, Japan was drawn into global imperial compe- 
tition for resources even before Japan’s political ambitions took the form 
of imperial ambitions. People who wanted access to whales after the 
mid-nineteenth century crash had to consider larger boundaries for 
Japanese territory (or at least for Japanese whaling territory) than just 
coastal waters. As whalers turned farther afield, the Meiji government 
promoted successful, maximally efficient fisheries in order to improve 
their global economic position and feed their growing population. But 
this promotion also served the government’s desire to lay claim to the 
resources of newly adjacent territories, and whalers were an early part 
of that slow colonial expansion.’ Because the new, open ocean environ- 
ment and the deep-sea whales like sperm whales, fin whales, and blue 
whales that inhabited it were so different from the coastal waters and 
migratory populations of baleen whales that had been the focus of early 
modern Japanese whaling, modern Japanese whaling has a very differ- 
ent character to it than its predecessor—despite modern whaling sup- 
porters’ emphasis on continuity. The shift to modern whaling required 
more than just reconstructing the whaling industry to match new tech- 
niques and equipment being used by other nations. More importantly, 
it required shifting the boundaries of Japan to encompass a whole new 
pelagic environment and the species within it. 

This transformation of Japanese whaling techniques from coastal 
groups to pelagic ship-based processing occurred patchily, with a great 
deal of trial and error, from the 1860s through the early twentieth cen- 
tury.§ But eventually, new Japanese whaling companies arose, using the 
same engine-driven ships out in the open ocean, with bow-mounted 
harpoon guns, that other whaling nations like Norway and Britain were 
using. The modernization of whaling brought Japanese techniques and 
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targets in line with other global whaling efforts, all of which were gener- 
ally conducted far from the home ports of the whaling ships in part 
because closer populations had been fished out already. The Meiji 
period (1868-10912) saw a parallel expansion of Japanese territory out 
beyond the bounds of the Tokugawa archipelago, and a massive cul- 
tural and social transformation within those boundaries. The Toku- 
gawa shogunate cemented territorial claims in Ezo in the 1850s as a 
buffer against Russian claims. By 1872, the southern Rytkya islands 
had been annexed, becoming the Okinawa Prefecture seven years later. 
Imperial claims to territory continued to radiate outward from the cen- 
tral Japanese islands to nearby areas. This led first to the acquisition of 
Taiwan anda concession on China’s Liaodong Peninsula after the Sino- 
Japanese war over Korea (1894-95), then to another war between Japan 
and Russia over Korea and areas of Manchuria (1904-5). Although the 
first two expansions of territory resulted in prefectures that did not 
include areas of successful whaling, the later acquisitions did include 
offshore whaling areas exploited from factory ships, some acquired 
directly from Russia after the Russo-Japanese War. 

One important result of this modernization was the fact that whalers 
were no longer bringing whales ashore quite as literally as they had in 
the era of coastal whaling groups. While modern whalers brought back 
and sold whale products in Japanese markets, the processing happened 
at first on new shores far from earlier whaling communities (both in the 
north of Japan and as far as Korea) or after 1920 on board a factory ship, 
separate from the rest of Japanese society.” The lives of early modern 
Japanese took place in a space that melded marine and terrestrial 
aspects, but this space shifted into a new configuration in the modern 
era, and the cultural place of whaling likewise changed. In the process, 
the close and complex ties that the people of Tokugawa Japan had to 
the ocean were forgotten. 

The disjuncture between the premodern past and the modern pres- 
ent was particularly strong in Japan, where the late nineteenth-century 
Meiji industrialization and modernization project worked hard to cut 
away memories of aspects of Japanese culture that might hold the coun- 
try back from political and cultural parity within the global modern. 
This deliberate forgetfulness paved the way for an ahistorical view of 
the past that rested on broad generalizations rather than specific detailed 
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knowledge of earlier eras. It highlighted only the mainstream view, 
which ignored coastal occupations in favor of the impact of rice-based 
agriculture, or focused on urbanization, protoindustrialization, and 
other precursors to the modern. This same distancing process also 
helps explain why a rather nonspecific “traditional” Japanese whaling, 
rather than a detailed account of historical whaling and how it trans- 
formed into modern industrial whaling, is promoted by contemporary 
supporters of modern Japanese whaling.!® 

In a modern Japanese culture that seems to have forgotten most of 
their personal ties to the ocean environment, an argument for an unbro- 
ken cultural heritage of whaling operates on superficial assumptions 
of continuity, assumptions that regular school histories barely men- 
tioning the ocean can do little to counteract. The lack of direct contact 
with coastal waters in favor of consumption of products of globally 
distant, industrial fisheries is another part of this changing relationship 
that removes the personal experiences of the early modern period into 
a modern urban forgetfulness about the physical realities and impor- 
tance of the ocean. For example, the Japanese people currently consume 
the majority of the world’s tuna harvest, but because that harvest hap- 
pens so far from their everyday lives, it is too easy for people eating 
prime cuts of sushi to think about the ocean asa machine for produc- 
ing fish rather than an ecosystem into which the Japanese archipelago 
is integrated. The more complex intersections of many relationships to 
ocean products discussed here have for the most part given way to a 
simplified supply chain that does not require multifaceted engagement 
with the ocean as a complete environment. 

The impression of continuity in the whaling industry comes from 
glossing over the earlier complexity of Tokugawa whaling in order to 
frame it in terms that fit better into current practices. For example, some 
prowhaling histories will summarize the various stages of whaling 
technology’s development from harpoon groups to net whaling groups, 
but this is presented as part of a steady trajectory of technological 
improvement moving toward factory-ship whaling out in the open 
ocean. Instead of considering near-shore Tokugawa whaling as a prac- 
tice with distinctive ties to the society and culture of the period in the 
same way that open-ocean modern Japanese whaling isa practice with 
very different ties to modern society and culture, these accounts present 
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a matter-of-fact progression of whaling equipment and techniques 
toward its current form.!! The richness of the earlier practices vanishes 
in simple descriptions of whaling tools and their uses through time. 

By downplaying the disruption and change brought by moderniza- 
tion, arguments for historical continuity have the additional effect of 
diminishing the past role of the ocean in Japanese society to the same 
relatively low level that it has today. While seafood is still quite impor- 
tant in the Japanese diet, the fishing industry operates much farther 
from shore and with a much smaller percentage of the Japanese popula- 
tion working with it than in the past. The urbanization and industrial- 
ization of Japan pulled many people away from working on and with 
the ocean and coastal spaces of the archipelago. One result of the mod- 
ern diminished awareness of the marine environment in Japan is that 
whaling supporters can convince many people today that a whaling 
industry employing a few hundred people and supplying meat to a 
diminishing number of connoisseurs in Japan has reasonable continu- 
ity with Tokugawa whaling. 

The ahistorical nature of current arguments for whaling elides some 
of the connections between whaling and particular historical contexts, 
especially in the explanations for why coastal whaling groups vanished 
in favor of modern pelagic whaling corporations. The problems and 
changes that whaling groups faced with the crash of Pacific whale popu- 
lations cannot be divorced from the territorial expansion of imperial 
powers in the Pacific and the opening of Japan to trade.” In fact, this con- 
text helps explain some of the emotional force behind current argu- 
ments, even though they do not focus on the process of transition 
between “traditional” and modern whaling. The emotional tie to pres- 
ervation of a Japanese cultural whaling tradition draws some of its 
strength from parallels with the unequal treaties forced upon Japan in 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with the Harris Treaty in 1858, the 
shogunate was forced under threat from Commodore Perry’s gunships 
to sign agreements with the major Western powers opening Japan to 
trade and giving foreigners extraterritoriality. The campaign for revi- 
sion of the humiliating treaties was a major influence in the politics of 
the modernization of Japan.!3 Such treaties were thought to prove that 
Japan was the focus of racist attempts to reshape their nation as a colony 
or tribute state rather than a major world power, and the rhetoric around 
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contemporary whaling echoes this concern with a dismissal of the 
opposition as racist rather than logical.'* 

But the argument for continuity of whaling traditions also has 
power because, without detailed information readily available about the 
historical role of the ocean in Japan, there is little to counteract relatively 
shallow arguments about the tradition. The most direct modern 
descendants of earlier coastal whaling groups now operate with a dif- 
ferent relationship between people and whales than existed histori- 
cally, as after the numbers of whales plummeted beginning in the mid- 
nineteenth century, coastal whalers were forced to turn to species not 
hunted in the Tokugawa period. Even if modern coastal whalers still 
hunted right whales, gray whales, or humpback whales instead of dol- 
phins and pilot whales, the cultural and social context of that whaling 
in postwar Japan would be vastly different, since the country has changed 
in so many ways. Pelagic whaling, adopted from other nations’ practices, 
is even more divergent from earlier versions of Japanese whaling. 

Of course, there are some continuities between Tokugawa and mod- 
ern Japanese whaling, but for the most part they are exaggerated. Yes, 
some of the families who were involved in whaling groups moved to 
work for whaling corporations, but many others moved on to entirely 
different kinds of work. Yes, some of the memorial services for whale 
spirits continue to be held regularly, for example in Kayoi. However, 
these are carried out now as part of the village’s identity as a historical 
whaling town, not asa place that still hunts whales. With whaling tak- 
ing place far offshore, almost all of the local dimensions of interaction 
with dead whales have vanished. The blurring of ocean/land boundar- 
ies that was echoed by the blurring of human/whale boundaries in reli- 
gious and scholarly conceptualizations of whales was a characteristic 
particular to the way that whaling was practiced in early modern Japan. 
Stories about whales appearing in dreams to direct the behavior of 
people living in places that whales migrated by have far less resonance 
in a Japan where corporations, and now the government-backed “sci- 
entific” replacement for those corporations, rather than village-based 
whaling groups, are the ones killing whales. The particular connections 
between local residents and the migratory patterns of whales that led 
to the religious understanding of the role of whale spirits in Japan can 
no longer exist without the regular contact of people and migrating 
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whales.!° Whales are no longer exceptional in being treated as human- 
like spirits after death, because they are not seen frequently enough for 
people to remark upon their behavior as part of their daily lives. The 
focus on honoring dead animals has shifted to center today on house- 
hold pets, which were rarely honored with commemorative ceremonies 
in the Tokugawa period, and which people interact with far more often 
than they can with the diminished whale population today.'® 

Finally, while a strong connection between the marine environment 
and the terrestrial human one may also be found in other forms of pre- 
industrial and aboriginal whaling, Japan’s case offers a unique perspec- 
tive because even in the first stages of organized whaling, this was more 
than just a subsistence activity. The major draw for someone to want 
to start whaling in the Tokugawa period, the most common popular 
perception of the goal of whaling groups, was the potential for whalers 
to become rich.” Because the international moratorium instituted in 
1986 is for commercial whaling, the focus today in Japan on traditional 
whaling, and on whaling-related culture such as the consumption of 
whale meat, is meant to emphasize noneconomic values in order to argue 
that their whaling is not commercial and therefore should not be banned. 
But it should not be forgotten that the coastal whaling they evoke with 
these calls to tradition was a big business in Tokugawa Japan—it was 
never just about subsistence. 

Whether from a whale caught near shore by Tokugawa whalers or 
one targeted far away in Antarctic waters by modern whalers, the most 
profitable products sold to make money from whale resources came 
from the two major categories of oil and meat. Whale oil has been 
replaced by synthetic chemical pesticides in modern agriculture and by 
cheaper vegetable oils in cooking. Electricity has replaced oil lamps. 
Whale meat’s availability also shifted with new preservation methods. 
However, the ability to keep unspoiled meat for longer periods did not 
produce a steady or clear continuity with earlier whaling groups or 
replace the profits lost when replacement products reduced the demand 
for whale oil.!8 Because whaling proponents present whale meat as an 
important part of Japan’s cultural heritage, the discontinuity between 
the impact of early modern and modern whaling is actually most 
apparent in changes in whale meat consumption. The Tokugawa period 
had very local markets for fresh whale meat and only slightly less local 
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markets for salted whale meat. It was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century and the early twentieth century that whale meat consumption 
began to spread to the rest of Japan. 

Watanabe Hiroyuki explains how the needs of military supply and 
the marketing efforts of whaling corporations combined to make 
canned whale meat available and increasingly popular in the twentieth 
century. Its popularity had less to do with any particular attachment 
to the taste of whale and more to do with the fact that it was a very 
inexpensive meat available during the depression that followed World 
War I, particularly for use in military provisions in the 1930s and ‘40s.!9 
One reason why it was so inexpensive was because, for Antarctic whal- 
ing, meat was a byproduct of the collection of whale oil sold to Euro- 
pean buyers to earn foreign currency.?° The American Occupation of 
Japan finalized the spread of Antarctic whale meat as a cheap protein 
source throughout the country, unlinking awareness of or contact with 
the source of the meat.”! So much effort has been expended in proving 
the centrality of whale meat to Japanese food culture that the possible 
uses of other products are rarely noted today, in contrast to the wide 
diversity of whale products circulating in the Tokugawa period. The 
focus on the one remaining major product is less about whether it is 
commercially viable and more about its role in modern Japanese cul- 
ture. Whaling is not commercially viable in Japan’s current conditions. 
The Institute for Cetacean Research is heavily subsidized by the Japa- 
nese government, despite paying some of its bills through the sale of 
whale meat. These subsidies are not due to a lack of meat, as stockpiles 
have continued to grow since 1997.’” Furthermore, the Institute for 
Cetacean Research tried to auction off frozen whale meat stockpiles 
four times in 2011 and 2012 and failed to sell 908.8 tons, or three- 
quarters of the meat offered.”? This is hardly a good argument for a 
strong cultural attachment to the consumption of whale meat. 


SUSTAINABILITY AND THE JAPANESE ARCHIPELAGO 


The drama of the nineteenth-century crash of whale populations caused 
by foreign whalers, as well as foreign whalers’ push further and further 
into spaces that could be or were claimed by Japan as part of their archi- 
pelagic territory, tends to overshadow the earlier impact of Japanese 
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whalers. Arguments for some kind of cultural attachment to whales and 
whaling, which try to present Japanese whaling culture as more similar 
to aboriginal subsistence whaling than to modern commercial whaling, 
also promote an assumption of sustainability in traditional Tokugawa 
whaling practices. However, a closer look at the role of whales as a natu- 
ral resource in early modern Japan complicates this assumption. The 
reliance of the people of the Tokugawa period on marine resources like 
whales to supplement other terrestrial resources that were increasingly 
scarce in the face of a booming population and economy proves that 
Japan at this time was not a sustainable closed system, because its marine 
resources were unbounded rather than closed. 

Whales may have been an exceptional example of interaction with 
the marine environment simply because of their great size and thus 
versatility as products, but they were far from the only marine species 
whose harvest shaped life in the archipelago. The new specialized fish- 
eries for other organisms like herring, tuna, sardines, abalone, octopus, 
and even kelp each had their own impacts, both on human society and 
on the harvested populations. It is simply harder to measure impacts on 
marine species than on terrestrial ones because the locally visible 
coastal portion of the population may be continually and invisibly 
replenished by a much larger oceanic population. Even if some of these 
harvests were at a sustainable level for the target populations (a difficult 
thing to calculate even today when we have much more sophisticated 
ways of tracking and measuring marine populations), that is likely by 
accident rather than by design. 

The form of whaling that developed in unique coastal conditions, 
bounded by the Kuroshio and Tsushima currents and the shallow 
waters of arelatively narrow continental shelf, tied together coastal and 
inland society from the 1600s through the 1800s in Japan. By bringing 
whales ashore, the people of Tokugawa Japan became invested in a part 
of their world beyond the inland plains where rice cultivation had tra- 
ditionally been placed at the center of society. Focusing on this inter- 
twined sea and shore space in the Japanese archipelago shows how 
Japan in this period was far more a part of the Pacific basin as a whole, 
even before the nineteenth century, than the restricted movements of 
Japanese people would seem to indicate. Without the resources pulled 
from the shallow waters of the archipelago, Tokugawa society would 
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have lacked important sources of protein, fat, fertilizer, pesticide, and 
oil. These contributions to the consumption habits of a population that 
grew rapidly after the instigation of the Tokugawa peace came out of 
the ecosystem of the Pacific Ocean basin, not just from the waters close 
to Japan. Whales fed in the nutrient-rich North Pacific waters and then 
brought those nutrients south on their migrations to calving grounds, 
where some of them were intercepted to add their nutrient stores to 
terrestrial Japan. As noted earlier, they also brought other people closer 
to Japan, as foreign whalers chased them to and through the Japan 
Grounds and forced the Japanese to deal with more international 
politics. In the early stages of their period of imperial expansion around 
the turn of the twentieth century, Japan was characterized as a small, 
resource-poor nation that needed to expand colonial possessions to 
make up for the lack of native resources. However, many of those 
resources were things like rubber and oil, which had not been necessary 
before the modern industrial era. Tokugawa Japan also dealt with the 
problem of a limited land area and therefore constrained terrestrial 
resources by expanding outward, in what seems like the more limited 
area of ocean within sight of land, but in fact was the whole expanse of 
the Pacific through which swam all the whales and other marine organ- 
isms they harvested. 

The fluidity of the boundaries of an archipelagic system, marked not 
by the shoreline but by the variable positions of major ocean currents 
and the limits of regular wind patterns, negates the possibility of a 
closed system in the limited space of the islands. If Tokugawa Japan was 
not aclosed system, then the lack of human population collapse after 
a period of high growth cannot reflect an equilibrium of sustainable 
living within limited means. The newly increased population of peace- 
time Japan was maintained with continually increasing inputs from the 
ocean. Meiji Japan did suddenly need new resources as they imported 
new technologies that required different inputs of iron, steel, and even- 
tually petroleum, but the dynamics of their ever-expanding empire 
were not as dramatically different from Tokugawa resource use as it 
might appear to someone thinking that Tokugawa resources were lim- 
ited to the terrestrial spaces of the islands. Neither state was sustainable 
without some kind of expansion. The Meiji expansion merely crossed 
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more political boundaries. It was also effected through the movement 
of people rather than taking advantage of the resources’ ability to swim 
to them. In both cases, the partially maritime nature of the Japanese 
archipelago was critical. 

It is clear from the dynamic nature of whaling practices, the constant 
beginning and collapse of different groups moving to different places 
along the coast and adapting new techniques to follow new species, that 
most of the organized whaling in Japan was not likely to have been 
sustainable over the long term even without the impact of American 
whalers. These adaptations and constant movement into less heavily 
exploited whaling grounds show that close interconnections and rela- 
tionships with the marine environment in the Tokugawa period are not 
incompatible with unsustainable harvests from the ocean—the biggest 
difference between the kind of whaling that led to frequent collapses 
of whaling groups in the Tokugawa and the overharvesting that led to 
near-extinction of many whale species today is the length of time over 
which the different types of whaling could be sustained, not the fact 
that one was sustainable and the other was not. As baleen whale popu- 
lations plummeted to a tiny fraction of what they were in the Tokugawa 
period, most of the coastal whalers stopped whaling not because they 
could no longer make money selling whale products, but because there 
were no longer enough whales to sell. However, individual whaling 
groups collapsed due to lack of whales even before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. While whaling in a broad sense has continued 
from the early modern to the modern eras, the texture of the interac- 
tions between humans and whales has been altered to include new areas 
of the ocean, species that were not previously hunted, and more global 
and international pressures than existed in the past. 

The actual harvest of whales was not the only dynamic aspect of 
the whaling system in early modern Japan. Following highly mobile 
whales across the ocean/land boundary, the mobility of Tokugawa 
society as a whole becomes more visible. Whalers and their products, 
scholars and curiosity-seekers all circulated along with knowledge and 
stories about whales, tying the migratory species and currents of the 
Pacific to the terrestrial spaces of Japan. Even the human construction 
of spiritual space made room for whales to live right alongside people, 
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no matter how difficult that would be in the physical realm. The com- 
plex network of relationships visible between whales and people may 
contain more vectors of connection than those for other marine organ- 
isms, but itis otherwise representative of the nature of Tokugawa Japan 
as an archipelagic and Pacific-linked society blending terrestrial and 
marine space. 
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Oyamada, Isanatori ekotoba, vol. 3. 

Culik, “Berardius bairdii, Baird’s Beaked Whale.” 

Kawaoka, Umi no tani, 241-42. 

Wilson and Wilson, The Complete Whale-Watching Handbook, 66-67. 
NOAA Fisheries Office of Protected Resources, “Melon-headed whale 
(Peponocephala electra).” 
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In the definitions provided for kujira and iruka by the Nihon kokugo daijiten 
dictionary, there is no clear distinction between whales and dolphins. The 
dictionary then gives a definition for whales starting around five meters in 
length. Dolphins are considered to be cetaceans reaching less than five 
meters. Accessed through the Japan Knowledge database, https://japan 
knowledge.com/contents/nikkoku/index.html. The character for kujira (ff) 
combines those for “fish” (f@) and “capital” ({, which can also indicate a very 
large number, either way pointing at great size). The characters for iruka (ff 
JAX) are literally “ocean-pig.” 

Fora discussion of the problems of classifying whales as fish or mammals in 
early nineteenth-century America, see Burnett, Trying Leviathan. 

Terajima, Wakan sansai zue, 198-258. 

Ibid., 198-99. 

Ibid., 201. 

Yamase, Geishi. 

In comparison, the American whaling fleet at its peak in 1846 was 736 ships. 
Dolin, Leviathan, 206. With an average crew of around thirty, that works out 
to around twenty-two thousand whalers. 

Totman, Early Modern Japan, 272—74; Howell, Capitalism from Within. 
Cullen, “Statistics of Tokugawa Coastal Trade,” 185. 

Ibid. 

Vaporis, Breaking Barriers, 32-38. The importance of coastal routes can also 
be seen in the maps of Japan discussed by Yonemoto, Mapping Early Modern 
Japan, which usually include the sea routes as well as major roads. 

Local resident of Shingu and descendant of the Taiji whaling family Taiji 
Akira notes that people tended to travel between villages by boat far more 
frequently than over land along the Kumano coast even into the twentieth 
century (personal communication). A good illustration of the sea-based ties 
between these three villages is the anonymous six-panel screen painting 
Kumanoura hogei zu bydbu held in the Wakayama Prefectural Museum, with 
an interactive version available at http://taiji.town/byobu. 

Flershem and Flershem, “Migratory Fishermen on the Japan Sea Coast.” 
See especially Constantine Vaporis’s work on alternate attendance and 
travel: “To Edo and Back,” Breaking Barriers, and Tour of Duty for discussions 
of the intersection between political concerns, the alternate attendance sys- 
tem, and roadways. 

Yonemoto, “Maps and Metaphors of the ‘Small Eastern Sea.” 
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Hoshttei Riyu, “Ogawajima geigei kassen,” 284. 
Tetsuo, “Catching Dolphins at the Mawaki Site, Central Japan.” 


Japanese whaleboat dimensions provided in the display text at the Shimano 
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Yataka museum, [kitsukishima, Hirado. American whaleboat dimensions 
from Ansel, The Whaleboat. 

The number of boats would vary both by whaling group and also by what 
type of whaling: the later net whaling technique required more boats of dif- 
ferent types than the single whaleboat type used in early stages of Japanese 
whaling. See Anonymous, Kumanoura hogei zu byébu, with an interactive 
version available at http://taiji.ttown/byobu, showing multiple whaling 
groups in action on the water at once. 

There are few sources in English dealing with the history of Tokugawa 
whaling. Kalland, Fishing Villages in Tokugawa Japan, and Kalland and 
Moeran, Japanese Whaling, are the most detailed. Japanese sources with 
summaries of Tokugawa whaling techniques include: Fukumoto, Nihon 
hogei shiwa; Kondo, Nihon engan hogei; Torisu, Saikai hogei no shiteki kenkyu; 
Morita, Kujira to hogei no bunkashi; Nakazono, Kujira tori no keifu; Nakazono 
and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari; Osumi, Kujira to Nihonjin; and 
Yamashita, Hogei. They generally agree about the basics of the historical 
development of whaling. 

There is a small possibility that Japanese whalers borrowed the design of 
harpoons from Dutch sailors with whaling experience trading in Japan. 
But the harpoon is a relatively simple design, and since the earliest record 
of Japanese organized whaling comes from Ise and Mikawa bays, far from 
any of the Dutch trading ports in Kyushu, this is unlikely. 

American harpooners also gained more prestige and a larger share of the 
profits from the whales they dispatched, but they did so from within the 
whaleboat. 

The circulation of other goods in the growing commercial economy of the 
period also promoted movement and networking between nonwhaling vil- 
lages. The ability of whales to bring people together was therefore represen- 
tative of the trends of the period rather than an exceptional case. For more 
on the tension between interconnections and the self-contained nature of 
village organization, see Sato, “Tokugawa Villages and Agriculture,” and 
Nakane, “Tokugawa Society.” 

Totman, Early Modern Japan, 234. 

Ibid., 273-74. 

The chronicle is the encyclopedic history of whales and whaling, Otsuki 
Heisen’s “Geishiko” (Whale history manuscript), an unpublished but widely 
circulated manuscript. Wada, “Kinsei hogeigyo no keiei ni tsuite,” 33-34. 
Wada, “Kinsei hogeigyo no keiei ni tsuite,” 33, cites these instances from the 
Harutoyoki without further reference to specifics of this source. 

Although most baleen whales are migratory, there have been populations 
or subgroups of whale species that do not migrate, such as the humpback 
whale population in the northern Indian Ocean near the Arabian Peninsula: 
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Rosenbaum et al., “Population Structure of Humpback Whales.” Thus, a 
nonmigratory population in these bays isa possibility, although the probabil- 
ity of it happening is unknown. 

Wada, “Kinsei hogeigyo no keiei ni tsuite,” 34, from information in the Ken- 
bun ketsugisha. 

Mie-ken Owase shiyakusho, Owase-shi shi, 627-28. Unfortunately, this city 
history does not provide a reference to the source of this information, which 
was likely found in local records belonging to the city. 

Kondo, Nihon engan hogei no k6bo, 29. 

These figures are from Mie-ken Owase shiyakusho, Owase-shi shi, 628, with 
an unknown original source. 

Ibid., 629. 

Miyamoto, Umi no tani, 149-52. 

Takigawa, Kumano Taiji no densho. 

Ibid., 107. 

For a detailed family history, see Taiji Akira, Taiji Kakuemon to kujirakata. For 
more on the role of village elites and their ties to samurai society, see for 
example Ooms, Tokugawa Village Practice, 76. The rural elites or entrepre- 
neurs discussed in Pratt, Japan’s Protoindustrial Elite, did not appear until the 
mid-eighteenth century, but they evolved from the earlier major landholders 
like village founders and rusticated samurai, and the whaling group leaders 
held similar positions in whaling villages that the gon6 Pratt examines did 
in their villages. 

Muroto-shi shi henshu iinkai, Muroto-shi shi, 89. 

Ibid., 89-01. 

Dohi, “Saikai oyobi Ikishima ni okeru kujiragumi.” 

Hirado-shi kydiku iinkai, Saikai geigeiki; Dohi, “Saikai oyobi Ikishima ni 
okeru kujiragumi.” The range in dates for Han’emon’s presence comes from 
a tendency to note historical events by era name during this period, so the 
source said it was in the Kan’ei era rather than providing an exact date. 
Dohi, “Saikai oyobi Ikishima ni okeru kujiragumi.” 

As indicated by the description in Hirado-shi kydiku iinkai, Saikai geigeiki, 
also Morita, Kujira to hogei no bunkashi, 144-45. 

Wakayama kenshi hensan iinkai, Wakayama kenshi. Kinsei shiryo, vol. 5, 
source 4.1. 

Source 3.1.1 Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozacho shiry6, 499. 
Wakayama kenshi hensan iinkai, Wakayama kenshi. Kin-gendai. 

Kond6, Nihon engan hogei no kabé, 32. 

It is possible that there was some work developing a net-entangling technique 
in Taiji before 1675. This is simply the first year that documented evidence of 
specialized net boats appear in the tax records for Taiji. Ibid., 33. 

Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 34. 
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Kawaoka, Umi no tani, 20-23. 

Kondo, Nihon engan hogei no kabo, 33. 

Morita, Kujira to hogei no bunkashi, 144-45. 

For example, the people of one fishing village near Owase repaid a debt to 
Taiji from 1751 onward by sending whaling crew to Taiji, with as many as 
nineteen men being sent to work by 1781. Mie-ken Owase shiyakusho, Owase- 
shi shi, 627. 

Miyamoto, Umi no tani, 153-64. 

See graph 3 in Sueta, “Kinsei Nihon ni okeru hogei gyoj6,” 439. 

Kukiura whaling is described in two places in Kuramoto, Kumanonada 
(Owase chihé) gyoson shiryé shu; the description on page 28 mistakenly 
notes the end of the whaling effort begun in 1754 as Meiji 6 (1873) despite also 
noting it lasted only sixteen years. Because the later reference on page 142 
correctly notes this as Meiwa 6 (1769), the first instance is clearly a typo- 
graphical error. 

Source 3.3.2, Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozacho shiryo, 503-4. The 
other village referenced in this source is Kukiura. 

Source 3.3.2, Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozaché shiryo, 503-5: the 


equipment is referred to as odégu ffl, not just dogu. 

Muroto-shi shi henshu iinkai, Muroto-shi shi, go—g1. 

Anonymous, “Tosa no kuni hogeisetsu,” section 1: Hogei raiyu no koto. 
There are no page numbers given in the text, but the reference is on the third 
page of this section. 

This petition was noted in a timeline of Taiji whaling events published in 
the research report, Anonymous, “Wakayama-ken Higashimuro-gun Taiji- 
cho chésa hokoku,” 99-100. There appears to have been a similar fight which 
brought in shogunal government oversight during the Genroku period in 
the Goto Islands. Sueta, “Kinsei Nihon ni okeru hogei gyojo.” 

Sueta, “Kinsei Nihon ni okeru hogei gyojé,” calculated from data in 
“Geishiko” with nineteen for all areas outside Kyushu, seventy-one inside 
Kyushu. 

Torisu, Saikai hogeigydshi no kenkyu, 81. 

See, for example, maps on pages 106, 109, 113, 120, etc. showing work around 
Ejima in Sueta, Hansai hogeigyé no tenkai. 

Ibid., 49, citing the sixth scroll of Omura gésonki, 307. 

Ibid., 46-55. 

It is difficult to do monetary conversions over such a long period, so I have 
left this as a plain total which includes some shifts in what a ry6 was worth. 
An average farmer or craftsman would be unlikely to see thirty ry6 a year. 
Hanley, “A High Standard of Living.” 

Otsuki, “Geishiko”; Oyamada, Isanatori ekotoba. 


Mori and Miyazaki, “Bunka 5, Otsuki Seijun ‘Geishiko’ seiritsu no seijiteki 
haikei.” 
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Before the North Pacific population of right whales became a target in the 
mid-nineteenth century, it contained at least ten thousand whales. The exact 
number remaining today is unknown, but a rough estimate for the entire 
Pacific Ocean is around nine hundred whales, with likely less than a few 
hundred in the western Pacific. For a good summary of the status of the 
North Pacific right whale, see National Marine Fisheries Service, “Endan- 
gered and Threatened Species: Proposed Endangered Status for North 
Pacific Right Whale”; catch data from Scarff, “Historic distribution and 
abundance of the right whale (Eubalaena glacialis),” 489. 

Wage-equivalency based on Hanley, “A High Standard of Living.” 
Wakayama kenshi hensan iinkai, Wakayama kenshi. Kinsei, 4:713. 
Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozaché shiryé, 602. 

Takigawa, Kumano Taiji no densho. 

Sources 1.1 and 1.2, Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozacho shiry6, 1-3. 
Ibid., sources 1 and 2. 

Ibid., source 2, p. 2. 

Ibid., source 2. 

See graph in Torisu, Saikai hogei no shiteki kenkyu, 92. 

See graph in ibid., ror. 

For 1797 the source is number 37, for 1803 it is number 46, and there are at 
least nine lack of whale notes (75, 83, 133, 134, 136, 142, 152, 157, 158) and five 
with his name and an actual year. Fukuoka daigaku s6g6 kenkyusho, Kinsei 
saikai hogeigyé shiryo. There is a large enough gap between the two that they 
might be two people with the same name, rather than a continuous manage- 
ment by one person. 

Nakazono, Kujira tori no keifu, 107. 

Nagaoka Moriyoshi, first preface to Fujikawa, Hogei zushiki, 5b. 

Hamanaka, Taiji chéshi, 442-43. 

See Watanabe, Japan’s Whaling; Kondo, Nihon engan hogei no kébd, 
182-83. 

His invention was part of the inspiration for Svend Foyn’s construction of 
the Norwegian ship-mounted harpoon cannon system. Ellis, Men and 
Whales. 

Fukumoto, Nihon hogei shiwa, 220 onward; Kondé, Nihon engan hogei no kob6, 
206. 

For a discussion of the difficulty traditional whalers could have in shifting 
their targets and techniques, see Arch, “From Meat to Machine Oil.” 

The argument for sustainability comes from both supporters, for example, 
Nishiwaki, “Failure of Past Regulations,” 45, and those who do not support 
contemporary Japanese whaling: Morikawa, Whaling in Japan, 20. 
Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 34. 

For more information about these whales, see chap. 5. 

Howell, Capitalism from Within. 
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Anthropologist Arne Kalland provides a brief introduction to some of the 
other important fisheries in Fukuoka such as sardines, sea bream, squid, and 
tuna in Fishing Villages in Tokugawa Japan, but as yet there are few studies of 
other early modern fisheries in English. 
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Toboke, “Kujira bosatsu hyakuhiro koryu.” This source will be discussed in 
more detail in chap. 4. 

While the idea of framing the growing commercial/mercantile economy of 
Tokugawa Japan as protoindustrial or protocapitalist began with Smith, The 
Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan, the case of whaling groups is more easily 
compared to similar developments in other capital-intensive businesses like 
the silk-reeling industry in Nagano (Wigen, The Making of a Japanese Periph- 
ery), or the herring fisheries of Hokkaido (Howell, Capitalism from Within). 
Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 145-46. 

The emphasis on whaling tradition by modern prowhaling supporters is in 
part an attempt to place Japan’s whaling within an exception to the morato- 
rium on commercial whaling. The International Whaling Commission 
ceased allowing commercial whaling in 1986, with an exception for aborigi- 
nal subsistence whalers and for necessary scientific research. Arguments for 
along unbroken tradition of whaling and the existence of a whaling culture 
in Japan are meant to equate Japanese whaling with aboriginal subsistence 
whaling even though they were not recognized as one of the groups in that 
category. For more on the strategies related to the moratorium, see Morikawa, 
Whaling in Japan. 

Totman, Early Modern Japan, 273-74. 

Cushman, Guano and the Opening of the Pacific World, is a good example of a 
resource-focused Pacific story that centers on the effects of industrialization 
rather than the period before the nineteenth century. See also Pomeranz, ed., 
The Pacific in the Age of Early Industrialization. 

This idea arises particularly from Conrad Totman’s studies of forestry in 
Tokugawa Japan, which admittedly is limited to terrestrial spaces. See, for 
example, Richards, The Unending Frontier, chap. 5, which drew heavily on 
Totman’s work. For another example of the assumption of Tokugawa Japan 
as an example of sustainable prosperity within the fixed environmental lim- 
its of an island nation, see Diamond, Collapse, 295-306. 

Richards, The Unending Frontier, 149. 

Howell, Capitalism from Within; Walker, Conquest of Ainu Lands. 

Pomeranz, The Great Divergence, particularly pages 243—47 for a discussion of 
ghost acres and their significance. 

Vaporis, “To Edo and Back.” 

Howell, “Urbanization, Trade, and Merchants.” 
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Walthall, “Peace Dividend”; Totman, Early Modern Japan. 

Barnes, “Japan’s Natural Setting,” 5. 

Walthall, “Peace Dividend”; Walker, “Commercial Growth and Environ- 
mental Change in Early Modern Japan.” 

Higuchi, “Japan as an Organic Empire.” 

The Basques, who began whaling sometime around the year 1000 cE, did sell 
meat and blubber in Western Europe, but Ellis notes that “the meat was fed 
to the poor and to the ships’ crews,” which would indicate it was not a pre- 
ferred food by those who had access to better options, except perhaps during 
meatless calendar days designated by the Catholic church. Ellis, Men and 
Whales, 44. 

Shoemaker, “Whale Meat in American History.” 

Zallen, “American Lucifers”; Dolin, Leviathan; Ellis, Men and Whales; Davis 
et al., In Pursuit of Leviathan, 342-68. 

Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 146; from the Honché shok- 
kan, which commented that whale oil was better than fish oil, but not used 
when people could get flaxseed oil instead. 

Ibid. 

Segawa, Hisagime, 111-14. 

Ihara, The Japanese Family Storehouse, 49-52. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryttsu.” 

Hanley, “A High Standard of Living.” 

As there was no income tax or other system based on a calculation of profits, 
the percentage of the Masutomi’s money that went to these taxes is unclear. 
Ikitsuki Island Museum, Shima no yakata, Nagasaki Prefecture. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryttsu,” 89. 

Hanley, “A High Standard of Living,” 185. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru chtsh6 kujiragumi no keiei to soshiki.” 
The official conversion standard varied greatly over the course of the 
Tokugawa period, so Ihave kept the monetary amounts in the units provided 
within the sources. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryttsu.” 

Kasahara, Kinsei gyoson no shiteki kenkyu, 216-17. 

Nakajima, Mono ni naru dobutsu no karada, 70-72. 

Fujimoto, “Geiyt no ryutst to chihé shiba no keisei,” 126-28. 

Fujimoto, “Geiyt no ryutst to chihé shiba no keisei,” 131-32. The units for 
pricing are mostly left out of the original source, but there is one part which 
mentions to (s}), a barrel of approximately eighteen liters, so prices are prob- 
ably set per to. 

This series of letters, “Taiji kujirakata kako keng6ryu,” is reprinted as 
source 6 in section 4 of Wakayama kenshi hensan iinkai, Wakayama kenshi. 
Kinsei shiryo, 4:726-32. While they give no evidence for the price increase, 
Kasahara’s data supports their claim, indicating that expenses for the Koza 
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whaling group more than doubled between 1824 and 1867. Kasahara, Kinsei 
gyoson no shiteki kenkyi. 

Monetary conversion depends on the highly variable market conditions for 
specific times and areas, but based on the official conversion standard of rry6 
= 50 monme or approximately 187.5 grams of silver, this amount of money is 
equivalent to approximately 32.8 ry. 

Wakayama kenshi hensan iinkai, Wakayama kenshi. Kinsei, 4:714. 
Yamashita, Hogei I, 250. 

Hamanaka, Taiji chéshi. 

This practice was reflected in delicacies offered by Ise Bay whalers to the 
court in the early history of organized whaling. Referenced in the diary by 
Kajuji, “Seihoki.” 

Harada, Edo no ryérishi, 24-27. 

Nagayama, Tabemono Edo shi, 39. 

Harada, Edo no ryorishi. 

Examples of references to mountain whale meat include woodblock prints 
showing restaurant signboards advertising yamakujira, such as Utagawa, 
Bikuni Bridge in Snow. 

Toboke, “Kujira bosatsu hyakuhiro koryt,” sixteenth story. 

For a discussion of the problems of classifying whales as fish or mammals 
in early nineteenth-century America, see Burnett, Trying Leviathan. 

de Ganon, “The Animal Economy,” discusses this problem particularly in 
chap. 2, 6-31. 

Jaffe, “The Debate over Meat Eating in Japanese Buddhism,” 259, points out 
that two-thirds of the Japanese Buddhists in the Tokugawa period belonged 
to Jod6 Shinshu. 

Harada, Rekishi no naka no kome to niku, 257. 

Harada, Edo no shokuseikatsu, 39. 

de Ganon, “The Animal Economy,” 7-9. 

de Ganon, “The Animal Economy,” 13-14. See also Harada, Rekishi no naka 
no kome to niku, 106-8. 

Katsushika, “Hokusai manga,” volume 14, has an illustration of aboar swim- 
ming through the waves like a whale, which shows how strongly the tie 
between ideas of boar and whale were in Nagata, Kachdga, 115. See also the 
discussion of Bakin’s kibyéshi in chap. 4. 

Kuboi, Zusetsu shokuniku, 119. 

Takatori, Shint6 no seiritsu, 261. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryttsu.” 

The word I have translated as “packets,” €, generally refers to leaves, which 
in this case appear to have been wrapped around pieces of whale meat, based 
on the following sentence. 

Kikuchi Motosht of Kii, Sanzan kiryaku, likely written sometime around 1802. 
Original text reprinted in Taiji, “Kumano Taijiura hogei no hanashi,” 74-75. 
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Anonymous, “Tenp6 nendai monourishu,” depicts aman carrying uwamikujira 
or whale meat from the upper body among 219 various wandering vendors 
selling fish, meat, and other products in the Wakayama castle town (jékamachi). 
Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryttst,” 48. 

There are two major versions of this type of image, with many copies made 
in different scrolls. One version is from the scroll “Sh6ni no rogei ikken no 
maki.” The other version appears with the scene generally titled, “Kashiura 
nayaba nite geibaki no zu.” Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 
chap. 4. 

As cited in Nakazono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 133. 

Ibid., 134. 

Koga, “Saikai hogeigy6 ni okeru geiniku ryutst,” 54. He notes that they had 
regular trips to Shimonoseki, Hakata, and Karatsu which took two to three 
days, and also to Togitsu and Sonogi near Nagasaki which took five to nine 
days. 

Ibid., 61. 

de Bary et al., Sources of Japanese Tradition, 2:602. 

Sato, Baiyé hiroku. 

While other ground-up bones such as horse or cow could serve this purpose, 
Nobuhiro said that whale bones were best for this kind of nutrient renewal. 
Sato, Baiyé hiroku. 

Sources describing fertilizer with whale-based instructions include ones 
from: Kaga-shi (Ishikawa Prefecture), another location on the Noto Penin- 
sula (Ishikawa Prefecture), Higo in Kumamoto Prefecture, Aichi Prefecture, 
Fukushima Prefecture, Yamanashi Prefecture, one which is not specified 
more closely than Kyushu, and another not localized but with an author from 
Fukuoka. Yamada et al., Nihon nosho zenshi. 

Nakajima, Mono ni naru dobutsu no karada, 70-72. 

Ibid., 71. 

McWilliams, American Pests, 47, provides a good chronicle of the war between 
humans and insects in American agriculture. Although chrysanthemums 
were also quite popular in China and Japan, pyrethrum was developed from 
Caucasian chrysanthemums and was not used in Japan until the late nine- 
teenth century. Hiroki, “Historical Development of Pesticides in Japan,” 25. 
Ota, “Historical Development of Pesticides in Japan,” 19-20, notes that the 
first record in Japan of pesticide treatments (a combination of plant deriva- 
tives and minerals) was written in 1600, Matsuda Naiki’s Kaden satchu san 
(Family traditions on the killing of insects). The use of whale oil was the next 
major development. Histories of whaling often reference this use briefly 
without much analysis of what impact it might have had. Walker, Toxic Archi- 
pelago, also includes some discussion of whale oil insecticide, although not 
in the context of the whaling industry. 

Rehmeyer, “A Whale’s Tale.” 
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There is very little reference to marine oil in Needham’s extensive work on 
the history of science in China. Needham, Mathematics and the Sciences of the 
Heavens and the Earth, 657, contains areference to oil that had been extracted 
in large kettles from “dragon blubber.” In the sixteenth century a treatise by 
Ma L-Long called Nung shuo describes a treatment for planthoppers using 
tung oil sprinkled on rice; Needham, Biology and Biological Technology, 506. 
If they read this reference, it might have inspired farmers in Kyushu to try 
the same thing with the oil they had most available to them, which was whale 
oil, but there is no evidence one way or the other to indicate how much influ- 
ence this work may have had on the practice. 

Matsubara, Nihon négakushi nenpyé, 23 lists at least three distinct instances 
for Hizen in 1670, 1720, and 1732, and unrelated use in the neighboring 
Fukuoka domain in 1670. “Gaichu kujo hakkensha ché [Investigation of 
harmful insect extermination discovers],” as cited in Nakazono and Yasu- 
naga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 147, provides more details on the Fukuoka use. 
For a more detailed discussion of the use of whale oil as an insecticide, see 
Arch, “Whale Oil Pesticide.” Walker, Toxic Archipelago, also discusses this 
practice. 

For example, Yamase, Geishi. 

Matsubara, Nihon nogakushi nenpyé, 23-24. See also Nakazono and Yasunaga, 
Kujiratori emonogatari, 148, for details of whale oil stores in Kyushu. 

To Hirado, Fukuoka, and Higo domains in northern Kyushu. Ikitsuki Island 
Museum Shima no yakata, Nagasaki Prefecture. 

Some of this water was in rivers, particularly for lumber coming from deep 
in the mountains, but even that was transported in coastal cargo ships as 
well. Totman, The Lumber Industry in Early Modern Japan. 

Higuchi, “Japan as an Organic Empire.” 

Westerners mostly used whale oil for illumination, and sometimes in non- 
cosmetic soaps. They do not appear to have known about its insecticidal 
properties, although that may partly be due to the differences in staple crops 
grown in the West and Japan. 

de Ganon, “The Animal Economy,” 83-108. 

Marcon, “Inventorying Nature.” 

Yasuda Ken, Edo kéki shokoku sanbutsucho shisei, vol. 12. 

Marcon, “Sato Nobuhiro and the Political Economy of Natural History.” 
For adiscussion of the issue of protoindustrialization in Japan, see Pratt, Japan’s 
Protoindustrial Elite, s—7. Howell, Capitalism from Within, and Wigen, Making of 
a Japanese Periphery, are good examples of other case studies on this topic. 
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Isono, “Edo jidai kujirarui zusetsu k6 (Old Illustrations of Whales)”; his 
original name is Niwa Teiki. 
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Toboke, “Kujira bosatsu hyakuhiro koryt.” 

Fora comprehensive look at the developments in natural history (honzégaku), 
see Marcon, The Knowledge of Nature. 

Imahashi, Edo no dobutsuga. 

For details on the influence of Western methods of representation on Japa- 
nese ones during this period, see Screech, The Lens Within the Heart, and 
Fukuoka, The Premise of Fidelity. 

Collins, A Systeme of Anatomy. 

For a discussion of how exotic species can drive shifts in natural history or 
scientific understanding of the natural world, see Ritvo, The Platypus and the 
Mermaid. 

Beiga, “Rokugei no zu.” 

Ibid. 

The scrolls Hanii, “Hogeino zu,” in the National Institute of Japanese Literature 
and Anonymous, “Hogei no zu,” in the Barthelmess Whaling Collection have 
similar images to “Rokugei no zu,” but these are both later copies. There are 
also the two “Kozaura hogei emaki” reproduced in Kushimoto chéshi hen-san 
iinkai, Kozacho shiryé, which at least are labeled clearly as originating from Koza. 
Kuriyama, The Expressiveness of the Body. 

A copy is held in the University of Tokyo library: www.lib.u-tokyo.ac.jp 
/tenjikai/tenjikaizoo4/tenji/caser4.html#26. 

Kulmus, Kaitai shinsho, trans. Sugita Genpaku et al. The Dutch text was itself 
a translation of the German Anatomische Tabellen. For background informa- 
tion on Dutch studies and the people involved, along with portions of the 
original texts, see the online exhibition by the National Diet Library, “Japan- 
Netherlands Exchange in the Edo Period,” www.ndl.go.jp/nichiran/e/index 
-html, 2009. 

Kuriyama, The Expressiveness of the Body particularly chap. 3, 111-51, discusses 
the problem of anatomical sight and why it is intertwined with Western 
medical practices and not Asian ones. Screech, The Lens Within the Heart, 
88-89, also discusses briefly the Kaitai shinsho’s publication and what it 
meant for ways of seeing in Japan. 

Ogawa, “Nihon kaibogaku shi,” 85. 

While these people had been hereditary butchers, tanners, and leatherwork- 
ers from long before the Tokugawa period, their status as outcaste was codi- 
fied in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the solidifying of the 
status system in the Tokugawa period cemented their difference from main- 
stream society. Totman, A History of Japan, 276. 

Although some fishing groups, particularly migratory ones, were discrimi- 
nated against as outcastes, they were not eta and the basis of discrimination 
was therefore not about ritual pollution, but instead about other differences 
from mainstream society. Flershem and Flershem, “Migratory Fishermen on 
the Japan Sea Coast.” 
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Ueno, Nihon débutsugakushi, 246-47. 

Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozacho shiry6, 630. 

The version of Johnston’s book that was available in Japan was a Dutch trans- 
lation from the original Latin, entitled Naeukeurige beschryving van de Natuur 
der vier-voetige dieren, vissen en bloedlooze water-dieren, vogelen, kronkel-dieren, 
slangen en drunken (Accurate description of the nature of four-footed ani- 
mals, fish, and bloodless fish, birds, insects, snakes and dragons), published 
in Amsterdam in 1660; Marcon, “The Names of Nature,” 220. For more on 
Dodonaeus in Japan, see Vande Walle and Kasaya, Dodonaeus in Japan. 
Ueno, Nihon débutsugakushi, 246. 

Wakayama shiritsu hakubutsukan, Edo jidai no doshokubutsu zukan, 61. 
Ueno, Nihon débutsugakushi, 247. 

For example, the whale species and some short description such as the length 
and amount of oil taken from them are given for the whales in Yamauji, 
“Kujira emaki,” but no whale parts are labeled. 

For example, Anonymous, “Kujira emaki: Kisht Kumano shogei no zu,” has 
recognizable depictions of an ocean sunfish, hammerhead shark, and other 
sharks and rays along with the whales illustrated. 

There are multiple scrolls with this title. The one referred to here is currently 
held by the National Institute of Japanese Literature. 

Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozacho shiryo, 41-51. Included species: 
right whale (side view, and with mouth open), humpback whale, gray whale, 
sperm whale, fin whale, some kind of dolphin, what might be a pilot whale, 
Baird’s beaked whale, killer whale, and sei whale. 

Kushimoto chéshi hen-san iinkai, Kozach6 shiryo, 51. 

For acomprehensive view of the history of traditional Chinese medicine, see 
Unschuld, Medicine in China. 

Ueno, “The Western Influence on Natural History in Japan.” Fora discussion 
of Bencao gangmu, its contents and its place in the development of natural 
history in early modern China, see Nappi, The Monkey and the Inkpot. 

Fora more detailed discussion of the ties between natural resource develop- 
ment and natural history, see Arch, “Whale Oil Pesticide,” and Marcon, The 
Knowledge of Nature. 

Morita, Kujira to hogei no bunkashi, discusses the links between honzogaku and 
whales and whaling in chap. 4.7, “Honzogaku to kujira,” 210-16. 

Marcon, “Inventorying Nature.” 

Entries for whales appear in at least seven different domains, including Etcha, 
Owari, Kii, Nagato, Tsushima, Chikuzen, and Mikawa. The whale entries in 
the surveys for each of these areas are found, in order, in Yasuda, Edo koki 
shokoku sanbutsucho shitsei, 1:269, 328, 4203 2:44} 4:553, 877-78; 6:116, 190; 8:35.43 
10:95, 313, 3803 11:289, 4103; 12:308; 14:312. 

Marcon, “The Names of Nature,” chap. 4. 

Marcon, “Inventorying Nature,” 202. 
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Imahashi, Edo no dobutsuga, 12-30. 

Also, two copies from the Edo period have survived the intervening centu- 
ries to become part of National Diet Library’s collection today, showing that 
it was more than a privately held and uncirculated manuscript. 

For more on the practice of Dutch studies and the networks of scholars 
involved, see Jackson, Network of Knowledge. 

Otsuki, “Geishik6,” vol. 3, p. 50 of digitized version (original version has no 
page numbers). 

For a thorough discussion of Isanatori ekotoba, see Nakazono and Yasunaga, 
Kujiratori emonogatari; Mori and Miyazaki, “Tenpo sannen ‘Isanatori eko- 
toba’ hanko no haikei.” 

For information on Gentaku’s scholarship and reproductions of the text, see 
part 2.2 of the National Diet Library’s online exhibit of Japan-Netherlands 
Exchange in the Edo Period, “Activities of Dutch Studies,” www.ndl.go.jp 
/nichiran/e/s2/s2_2.html. 

Mori and Miyazaki, “Bunka 5, Otsuki Seijun ‘Geishik@’ seiritsu no seijiteki 
haikei.” 

Moriand Miyazaki, “Tenp6 sannen ‘Isanatori ekotoba’ hank6 no haikei,” 12. 
Ibid., 5-7. 

For comparison, Hanley, “A High Standard of Living” estimates an average 
farmer’s yield from one year’s cash crop to be approximately twelve ryo. Thus, 
the taxes paid during this period were the equivalent of the total average cash 
crop yield of one hundred farmers per year every year for six years. The cost 
of the book, with a detailed account of production expenses, is given in Mori 
and Miyazaki, “Tenpo sannen ‘Isanatori ekotoba’ hank6 no haikei,” 4-5. 
Anonymous, “Illustrated Scroll of Whaling (Geigeiki mokuroku).” 

Markus, “The Carnival of Edo,” 499. 

Buké nenpyo (Chronicles of Edo), cited in Markus, “The Carnival of Edo,” 509. 
Ibid., 518. 

Ibid., 512, 27. 

Kalland, Fishing Villages in Tokugawa Japan, 183-84; Morita, Kujira to hogei no 
bunkashi, 157-60. 

Asakura, Misemono kenkyi. 

Anonymous, “Okujira no ezu.” 

Toboke, “Kujira bosatsu hyakuhiro koryt,” preface. 

Ibid., section 1. 

Ibid., section 2. 

This is a play on words with kanejaku, a carpenter’s measure, and kujirajaku, 
a cloth measure. If you trimmed the difference in length between these (the 
two-sun pieces) off of a whale (kujira-), you would end up with the shorter 
carpenter’s version (kane-), the same word for money. Ibid., section 3. 

Ibid., section 4, is a joke about the whale not wanting to eat local noodles 
because their name morisoba sounds like “harpoon noodles”; section 5 also 
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74 


puns on mori with the names of various places and the Shinagawa prostitutes 
known as meshimori. Section 6 has a pun with a brand of tea called Ichimori 
that supposedly paralyzed the whale upon drinking it due to the harpoon in 
the name, as well as a reference to Omori (place) being dangerous due to the 
strength of the whale in section 8. 

Ibid., section 7. The whale, while wanting to live, because it was being struck 
and being robbed of its oil, said, “Please allow my body’s light (innocence) to 
shine”—i.e., “I am innocent, please let me show proof (instead of beating 
me like a criminal).” The phrasing for innocence is shining is a pun on the 
fact that whale oil was used for lamps. Section 16 has the reference to meat. 
Ibid., section 13. 

Jippensha, Taigei hénen no mitsugi; Takizawa, Kujirazashi shinagawa baori. 
Jippensha, Taigei hénen no mitsugi, 4 (reverse), 5. 

Ibid. 

Kambun is the Japanese way of writing in literary Chinese. Much like Latin 
in Europe, classical Chinese was a lingua franca for Japanese scholars, but 
they read the meanings of the characters rather than the pronunciation of 
them, leading to convoluted ways of marking the different order sentences 
should be read in if the reader interpreted it in Japanese. Takizawa, Kujiraza- 
shi shinagawa baori, 1, is the advertisement, then the reverse of page 1 has the 
kambun prologue. 

Ibid., 2. 

Ibid., 2 (reverse). 

Ibid., 3. 

Ibid., 3 (reverse). 

Foucault, The Order of Things, 125-65. 

Ritvo, The Platypus and the Mermaid. 

See Bolitho, “Travelers’ Tales” for a description of the importance of travel 
and the kinds of publications that arose from it during the early modern 
period. 

Translation of the preface to vol. 1 of the “Fifty-Three Stations of the 
Tokaido” prints is provided by Strange, Hiroshige’s Woodblock Prints, 52-53. 
Suzuki, Snow Country Tales. 
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Zuikoji, “Yakuyoke kaiun anzan fukutai Zuik6ji.” 

The shogunate instituted this requirement as a way of assuring that Chris- 
tianity had been completely eradicated from Japan: they feared missionaries 
had been leading converts to hold a greater loyalty to foreign powers like the 
Pope than toward the Japanese state. The Shimabara rebellion in Kyushu 
(1637-38) was the final straw in an ongoing concern about the political influ- 
ence of Christianity. While the uprising was led by masterless samurai and 
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starving, overtaxed peasants, the fact that it happened in a heavily Christian 
area reinforced fears of the independence of Christians from shogunal rule, 
and provided an excuse for the extermination of Christianity in Japan. 
Ambros, “Religion in Early Modern Japan,” 378-79. 

LaFleur, Liquid Life, 71. 

Early modern Japanese religion was highly syncretic, and Buddhists reinter- 
preted the Indian devas as the native Japanese kami. A strong division 
between Shinto beings (kami) and Buddhist ones (Buddhas and bodhisatt- 
vas) did not appear until after the end of the Tokugawa period with the devel- 
opment of State Shinto. Ambros, “Religion in Early Modern Japan.” 

The Sutra of Brahma’s Net, Brahmajala Sutra in Sanskrit or Bonmokyé in 
Japanese, is related to the Indra’s net metaphor of interconnected souls. 
The emphasis is on connection rather than ranking, such that all living 
beings can be seen as one’s parents at some point in the reincarnation cycle, 
so killing any living being is the same as killing one’s parents and thus the 
source of your self. The Golden Light Sutra, Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra or 
Konkomyokyé in Japanese, contains a story about fish who had listened to 
an incarnation of Buddha preaching and therefore were able to escape their 
bestial existence after death and instead were reincarnated at a higher level. 
Long, “Grateful Animal or Spiritual Being?” 30-32, 46. 

See Bitd, “Thought and religion, 1550-1700”; Hur, Death and Social Order in 
Tokugawa Japan. 

In contrast, animals can be reborn ina higher realm as humans or heavenly 
beings by hearing about the Buddhist Law, so a soul had a chance of becom- 
ing human again or even moving further up the karmic ladder after a lifetime 
as a beast. Kimbrough, “Preaching the Animal Realm in Late Medieval 
Japan.” 

This Buddhist karmic hierarchy is not unlike the European notion of the 
Great Chain of Being, which put man in the center of a chain linking lower 
nonhuman animals and the higher celestial realms on the way to God. Love- 
joy, The Great Chain of Being, 183-207. 

J€-% wd A]. There is no pronunciation recorded in this kakoché for the names 
given, so I have chosen one of the possible combinations of on readings, but 
it could also be pronounced Sayo/Sanyo Myédshiro/Myobyaku. The three 
remaining registers cover from 1719-1842, but the earliest volume reaching 
back to the start of memorial services in 1679 has been lost. Kato, “Prayers 
for the Whales,” 296; Nakamura, Nihonjin no shukyo to dobutsukan, 69. 
Tamamuro, “Local Society and the Temple-Parishoner Relationship.” 
Kato, “Prayers for the Whales,” 296. 

Kato, “Prayers for the Whales,” gives the name as Shoyo, but the official 
Nagato City website article on Kayoi’s whale prayers (www.city.nagato.yama- 
guchi.jp/sys/photo/detail.php?detaillD=1027) glosses the name as Sanyo, 
which fits with the usual pronunciation of the first character in #7. 
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Yamamoto, “Kumano no kujira meguri”; Tokumi, Choshu hogei ko. 

Kirita, Kakoché, 137-39. 

For a detailed examination of the modern practice of pet cemeteries in Japan, 
see Ambros, Bones of Contention. 

Kirita, Kakoché, 140. 

A discussion of the meaning of the inscription can be found in Nakamura, 
Nihonjin no shikyo to débutsukan, 69. 

There are many possible pronunciations for this man’s given names; with- 
out a gloss on the inscription, I have made my best guess. This monument 
and its inscriptions are described in Nishiura, “Genkainada de kiita kujira 
honekiri uta,” 5-6. 

Nakamura, Nihonjin no shikyo to ddbutsukan, 72, cites Yoshiwara’s survey 
as including 130 graves, but Kato, “Prayers for the Whales” counts only fifty- 
four, including nine constructed in the twentieth century. With such a large 
discrepancy in count, I have chosen to provide the minimum number here. 
As discussed in Matsuzaki, Gendai kuyé ronké, with a summary of different 
kinds of kuy6 on pp. 103-4. 

For trends in human graves, see Hur, Death and Social Order in Tokugawa 
Japan, 197-98. Kiyomizu, “Kujira no haka,” 40, has a table showing whale 
graves. 

One example of this type is the kwyé tower raised to commemorate all of the 
insects collected as pets over the course of the Tokugawa period in Chései 
(in modern Chiba prefecture). This memorial was raised in the 1920s in 
response to the rise of radio and concurrent decline in the practice of keeping 
singing insects in cages. Tanikawa, “A Monument of Scarified Insects in 
Chosei Village.” 

Matsuzaki, Gendai kuyo ronko, 103-4; Nakamura, Saishi to kugi, 236; monument 
numbers from Kato, “Prayers for the Whales,” 289. 

Kretschmer, “Mortuary Rites for Inanimate Objects,” 384. 

Ibid., 402. 

Trends in memorial construction are discussed, for example, by Miyawaki 
and Hosokawa, Kujirazguka kara mietekuru Nihonjin no kokoro, 123-35; Naka- 
zono and Yasunaga, Kujiratori emonogatari, 160-63. 

Kato, “Prayers for the Whales,” 299. 

Daimaru, “Dobutsu no ohaka.” This Jiz6 statue is also mentioned in Nishiura, 
“Genkainada de kiita kujira honekiri uta,” 21, where it is described as a 
memorial for a whale fetus specifically. 

Araki, “Kujira bunka.” 

LaFleur, Liquid Life, 51. 

Hardacre, Marketing the Menacing Fetus, 30-45. 

See Bodart-Bailey, The Dog Shogun. 

Nakazawa, ed., Rekishino naka no débutsutachi, talks about this distinction in 
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general. Fora slightly more detailed description of the situation for hunters, 
see Tsukamoto, Shérui o meguru seiji, 69-70. 

Nakazawa, Rekishi no naka no dobutsutachi; Tsukamoto, Shorui o meguru seiji. 
Akimichi, Kujira wa dare no mono ka, 111. 

Ibid., 112. 

Matsuzaki, Gendai kuyé ronko, 94. 

Akimichi, Kujira wa dare no mono ka, 112. 

Toru, “Kumano no kujira meguri.” 

Akimichi, Kujira wa dare no mono ka, 112. 

One example of this is in Shiroura in 1758 where the head priest of Jorinji 
dreamt of a pregnant whale, after which the villagers caught a very large 
pregnant right whale and were punished by disease. Akimichi, Kujira wa dare 
nomono ka, 112. The same story is given in Toru, “Kumano no kujira meguri.” 
Toru, “Kumano no kujira meguri,” 6. 

Nakamura, Nihonjin no shitky6 to dobutsukan, 89. 

Toru, “Kumano no kujira meguri”; Nakamura, Nihonjin no shikyé to dobutsu- 
kan, 89. 

Matsuzaki, Gendai kuyé ronko, 95. 

The text of the inscription is 2/8 Als, HERA, BOAR, IAlGEAASE. Naka- 


mura, Nihonjin no shuky6 to dobutsukan, 69-71, discusses this prayer in relation 


to the Suwa engi. 

Marra, Representations of Power, 128. 

Nakamura, Nihonjin no shitky6 to dobutsukan, 78. 

Information about this memorial is available from the Ehime Learning Cen- 
ter website, section 9: Ehime Prefectural Lifelong Learning Center, “Uwakai 
to seikatsu bunka (Heisei 4 nendo).” 

The inscription is not completely legible, but the reference to a myokujira 
(fi), implies a whale that is either unusual or excellent. Ehime Prefectural 
Lifelong Learning Center, “Uwakai to seikatsu bunka.” 

Nakamura, Nihonjin no shiiky6 to dobutsukan, 74. 

Miyawaki and Hosokawa, Kujirazuka kara mietekuru Nihonjin no kokoro, 40, 
68. 

Ibid., 123-24. 

Matsuzaki, Gendai kuyé ronko. 

Miyawaki and Hosokawa, Kujirazuka kara mietekuru Nihonjin no kokoro, 68. 
As described in Hazashi odori section of the whaling scroll collected in Hizen 
no kuni sanbustu zuko 4, reprinted in Saga kenritsu hakubutsukan, Genkai no 
kujira tori, 137. 

This appears, for example, in one of the illustrations in one of the illustra- 
tions of the anonymous eighteenth-century scroll, “Illustrated Scroll of 
Whaling (Geigeiki mokuroku).” 

Hirado-shi kydiku iinkai, Saikai geigeiki, 32. 
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Ambros, Bones of Contention, also discusses this text in relation to animal 
memorial rites balancing the recognition of animals as spiritual beings with 
the potential for enlightenment with the problem of their role as commodi- 
ties for human use. 

Hoshttei, “Ogawajima geigei kassen,” 288-89. 

Ibid., 361. 

Ibid., 362. 

For a discussion of the role of Buddhism in dealing with death during this 
period and how it came to be the practice most concerned with the problem 
of death, see Hur, Death and Social Order in Tokugawa Japan. 

Fukuoka-shi hakubutsukan, “Fukuoka-shi hakubutsukan tokubetsu kika- 
kuten: Nihon to kujira,” 192. The definition of oyumi no shinji comes from the 
online Daijirin dictionary available at www.weblio.jp/cat/dictionary/ssdjj. 
Kalland and Asquith, “Japanese Perceptions of Nature,” argued against this 
idealized view of Japanese culture in 1997, but Ambros, Bones of Contention, 
was still pushing back against the idea of Japanese closeness to nature in 2012. 
For further discussion of the problem of Japanese perceptions of nature, see 
Thomas, Reconfiguring Modernity. 

Ambros, Bones of Contention, 50. 

Otsuka, “Iyo no kujirazuka kara Saikaiiki no kujirazuka e,” 164. 

Mostly this argument focuses on ongoing rites like the ones at Kayoi, where 
whaling is no longer practiced. Watanabe, Japan’s Whaling, particularly in 
chap. 6, notes that there are some indications that rituals are performed by 
contemporary whalers or at least by whaling corporations on their behalf, 
but generally without specifics that would allow for reasonable comparison 
to Tokugawa practices. 

Yoshihara, Kujira no haka, 421. 

Hoshutei, “Ogawajima geigei kassen,” 362. 

Anonymous, “Wakayama-ken Higashimuro-gun Taiji-ch6 chosa hokoku.” 
Local historian Taiji Akira believes that this archway was a modern construc- 
tion based on Saikaku’s reference rather than being a reconstruction of a 
whalebone gate that actually existed in the past. Personal communication. 
Motoori Norinaga, Kojikiden, cited in de Bary et al., Sources of Japanese Tradi- 
tion, 1:18. 
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As noted earlier, scholars of Japan have long since moved beyond the closed 
country idea, and even nonspecialists complicate the narrative of total isola- 
tion; for example, Diamond, Collapse. However, that recognition does not 
mean that Tokugawa Japan actually appears as a major part of the Pacific 
World in histories of this period. 

See, for example, Muscolino, “The Yellow Croaker War.” 
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The interaction between Japanese and Ainu in the southern portion of Ezo 
(now Hokkaido) meant that Tokugawa Japan did not draw all its boundaries 
solely in the water, but most imperial powers arrived by sea. For more on 
the frontier space of Ezo/Hokkaido, see Walker, The Conquest of Ainu Lands, 
and Howell, Capitalism from Within. For more on the interaction of other 
fishermen with foreigners, see Howell, “Foreign Encounters.” 

Hashiura, “Whaling at Taijiura, a Series of Scrolls,” 2. 

Mori and Miyazaki, “Bunka 5, Otsuki Seijun ‘Geishik@’ seiritsu no seijiteki 
haikei,” 71-73. 

Iwasaki and Nomoto, “Nihon ni okeru kita no kai no hogei,” 174-79. 

See also Tsutsui, “The Pelagic Empire.” 

For one case study, see Arch, “From Meat to Machine Oil.” 

For more details on the modern whaling industry, see Watanabe, Japan’s 
Whaling. 

Komatsu Masayuki is the most prolific writer in support of this idea. See, 
for example Komatsu, Yoku wakaru kujira rons6; Kujira sono rekishi to bunka; 
and Rekishi to bunka tanbo. 

Komatsu, Kujira to Nihonjin. 

In fact, Commodore Perry included the needs of American whalers for resup- 
ply of food and water as part of his rationale for forcing Tokugawa Japan to 
open trade ports. The importance of whaling to this diplomatic process is 
discussed in Abel, “The Ambivalence of Whaling.” 

Perez, “Revision of the Unequal Treaties.” 

Tanno and Hamazaki, “Is American Opposition to Whaling Anti-Japanese?” 
Although Kato, “Prayers for the Whales,” argues that the continuation of 
these ceremonies shows a particular, sustainable connection to nature in 
Kayoi, this cannot be said to apply broadly to Japanese culture as a whole. 
Ambros, Bones of Contention. 

As the caricature of whalers in literature shows, for example Ihara, The Japa- 
nese Family Storehouse. 

Adachi, Backstage at Bunraku. 

Watanabe, Japan’s Whaling, 98, in reference to Maeda and Teraoka, Hogei 
[Whaling], 170-73. 

Watanabe, Japan’s Whaling, 98 and chap. 1, particularly 45-46. 

For more on this process, see Arch, “Whale Meat in Early Postwar Japan.” 
International Fund for Animal Welfare, “The Economics of Japanese Whal- 
ing,” 7-8 (based on Japanese Fisheries Agency statistics). 

Sakuma, “Whale Meat Doesn’t Sell.” 
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Eubalaena japonica. See right whales 

exhibitions of whales (misemono), 132-39, 
140, 145, 146, 147 


factory ship whaling: catcher boats and, 
8, 74, 198n12; as commercial enterprise, 
7-8; compared with early whaling prac- 
tices, 8-9, 48, 109; crew size and, 198n12; 
human-whale connection and, 10-12, 
18, 187; territorial expansion and, 187; 
whale populations and, 7-8, 9-10, 20, 
33. See also offshore whaling 

feeding patterns, 26-27, 201n7 

fetal whales, 33, 131f/ig., 132; graves for, 154, 
155, 158, 150 fig., 162, 164, 167 

“Fifty-Three Stations of the Tokaido” 
(Hiroshige woodblock print series), 
146-47 

fin whales, 26fig.; description of, 131fig.; 
speed of, 64, 74, 201n6; whale bone 
bridge and, 1sofig.; whaling efforts and, 
36, 74, 75, 201n6 

fish, whales as, 40-41, 137fig. See also classi- 
fication of whales 

fisheries in Japan: development of, 41-44, 
56, 64, 65-66, 77; Japan as archipelago 


and, 17-20; in Meiji period, 186-88; role 
of whaling in, 60, 65-66 
fixed-net whaling, 64 
foreign trade restrictions (sakoku), 14-15, 56 
Foyn, Svend, 74, 75 
Fujimatsu Han’emon, 62 
Fukazawa Gidayi, 63, 69 


geiniku. See whale meat 

Geiniku chomiho (whale meat seasoning), 
93-94; 129 

Geishi (whale chronicle), 41, 120-21 

“Geishiko” (Heisen manuscript), 5rfig., 
125-28, 127fig., 129, 130, 131, 145, 204NII, 
206n47 

Genjo. See Noro Genjo 

Genroku period (1688—1703), 162, 206n46. 
See also Tokugawa Tsunayoshi 

Gentaku. See Otsuki Gentaku 

Got Islands, 28, 62-63, 69-70 

Got6 Konzan, 117 

gray whales, 26fig.; calving grounds of, 
31-32; description of, 131f/1g.; feeding 
patterns of, 26-27; migration route of, 
31; population decline and, 33, 64; speed 
of, 27; whaling efforts and, 63-64, 190 


havi kuyé practice, 160-61 

harpooner’s dance (hazashi odori), 129, 174 

harpoon whaling: origins of, in Japan, 51— 
52, 54fg., 57-59; techniques in, 50-52; 
types of harpoons and, 51-52, 54fig., 74-75 

Harris Treaty (1898), 189 

Hawaii, 27, 32, 184 

hawking, 166 

hazashi (harpooner), 52, 55fig. 

hazashi odori (harpooner’s dance), 129, 174 

Heisen. See Otsuki Heisen 

herring fishery, 77 

Hiroshige woodblock prints, 146-47 

Historia naturalis (Johnston), 120,126, 214n20 

Hokkaido (Ezo), 77, 185-86 

Hokuetsu seppu (Snow Country Tales, Suzuki 
Bokushi), 147 

Honshu Island: agriculture and, 106; 
coastal trade and, 43; maps showing, 
xx-xxii; migration paths and, 25, 28, 
31; travel and, 43. See also Edo; Ise and 
Mikawa bay whaling area; Kayoi Village, 
Nagato City, Yamaguchi Prefecture; 
Kumano coast whaling area; Kuroshio 
Current; Kyoto; Osaka 


honzogaku (natural history). See natural 
history scholarship 

Honz6 komoku (Compendium of materia 
medica), 122—23, 125, 144~45. See also 
natural history scholarship 

horses, 156 

Hoshitei Riyt, 164, 174-75, 179 

Howell, David, 77 

human-whale relationship: anatomical 
parallels and, 112-13, 116-17, 151; catego- 
rization of whales and, 38-41; distancing 
processes and, 187-88; factory ship 
whaling and, 10-12; life in coastal areas 
and, 41-44; marine environmental his- 
tory and, 18-20, 193-94; metaphysical 
connections and, 21, 177-82; modern 
whaling and, 190-91; ship-based whal- 
ing and, 10-12, 18-19; spread of whale 
information and, 110-14. See also ana- 
tomical drawings; natural history 
scholarship; processing of whales; reli- 
gious ritual; whale products; whaling 
groups 

humpback whales, 26fig.; calving grounds 
and, 32; feeding patterns of, 27; migra- 
tion and, 204n13; population decline 
and, 33, 72; speed of, 27; whaling efforts 
and, 63-64, 185, 190; whaling group eco- 
nomics and, 88 

hyaku hiro, as term, 136 


leyasu. See Tokugawa Ieyasu 

Thara Saikaku, 85, 145, 180, 220n72 

Ikitsukishima whaling group, 52fig., 69, 70, 
125,126. See also Isanatori ekotoba 

Ikku. See Jippensha Ikku 

illustrated comical stories (kibyoshi), 
139-43 

“Illustrated scroll of Koza Village whal- 
ing,” 120-21 

“Tlustrated Scroll of Whaling” (Geigeiki 
mokuroku), 53fig., 219n57 

Illustrated Sino-Japanese encyclopedia 
(Ryan), 40-41 

illustrated whale scrolls: anatomical draw- 
ings in, 113, 114-19, 126, 127; animals as 
products and, 119—20; beliefs of whalers 
and, 174; circulation of, 85; drawings in, 
130; expertise of whalers and, 131-32, 145; 
natural history scholars and, 120-21; 
public curiosity and, 111-12, 145-46, 147; 
species identification drawings in, 34, 


illustrated whale scrolls (continued) 
35-36, 37, 39, 121-24, 130; whale meat and, 
98-99. See also Diagram of six whales; 
“Geishiko” 

inanimate object memorials, 160-61 

Ineura whaling village, 64, 76 

insecticide, 80, 103-5 

Institute of Cetacean Research (ICR): 
employees of, 11, 199n24; sale of whale 
meat and, 4-5, 192 

International Court of Justice, 4, 199n24 

International Whaling Commission 
(IWC) moratorium: aboriginal exemp- 
tion, 3, 4, 107, 208n4; growth of whale 
populations since, 33-34; scientific 
exemptions, 3—4, 199n24. See also prow- 
haling arguments 

iruka (dolphins). See dolphins 

Isanatori ekotoba (Illustrated whaling), 
52hig., 54fig., 93-94, 126, 129-30 

Ise and Mikawa bay whaling area: maps 
showing, xx, xxii; mobility of whalers 
and, 62; overfishing in, 59; rise of har- 
poon whaling and, 57-60; sustainability 
and, 59; whaling tradition and, 6,59 

iwashi kujira. See sei whales 


The Japanese Family Storehouse (Saikaku), 
180, 220n72 

Japan Sea: migrant fishermen and, 46; net 
whaling and, 64, 65; whale migration 
and, 3, 28, 30, 54, 73, 168. See also Kayoi 
Village, Nagato City, Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture; Tsushima Current 

Jippensha Ikku, 139-40, 145, 147 

Jizo statues, 162-65, 163fig., 218n28 

Johnston, Johann, 120, 126, 214n20 

Jokéroku (Record of eliminating locusts), 
26fig., 104-5 

Jomon period, 6, 49-50, 198n10 


Kaitai shinsho (Sugita Genpaku, trans.), 117, 
126, 213n13 

kakocho (death registers), 153-57 

Kakuemon (village head), 149 

kambun (scholarly language), 141, 216n65 

kami (beings), 151, 170, 176, 181, 217n4 

Kan’emon (whaling leader), 110 

Kanyo Myohaku (whale name), 153 

Kayoi Village, Nagato City, Yamaguchi 
Prefecture: maps showing, xx, xxi; net 
whaling and, 54, 64; whale death register 
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in, 153-55, 157; whale memorials in, 158, 
15ofig., 162-64, r63fig. 

kibyéshi (illustrated comical stories), 139-43. 
See also Jippensha Ikku; Takizawa Bakin 

Kii Peninsula, 62—63. See also Kumano 
coast whaling area 

Kizaki Morisue, 86fig., roofig.; “Shoni no 
rogei ikken no maki,” 55fig. 

Koganji temple. See Kayoi Village, Nagato 
City, Yamaguchi Prefecture 

Koga Yasushi, 85, 98 

ko kujira. See gray whales 

Komatsu Masayuki, 5, 197n5, 198n10, 221n10 

konaya (whale processing managers/ 
investors), 7, 86-88, 90, 98, 99-100 

Kond6 Isao, 58-59 

koshiki hogeigyé (“traditional” or “old-style” 
whaling), 50, 76, 80, 83, 188-90, 191, 193 

Koza whaling group, 71-73, 90-91, 120-21 

kujira (whale), 38-39, 141-43 

“Kujira bosatsu hyaku hiro kérya” (Whale- 
bodhisattva one-hundred-fathom mon- 
ument), 79-80, 81, 94, 135-38 

Kujirazashi Shinagawa baori (Whale-scale 
Shinagawa jacket), 139, 140-43, 142fig., 147 

Kukiura whaling area, 67-68 

Kulmus, Johan Adam, 117 

Kumano coast whaling area: maps show- 
ing, xx-xxii; travel between villages 
in, 45, 203n50; whale species in, 36-38; 
whaling group mobility and, 58-59, 60— 
63, 65. See also Ise and Mikawa bay whal- 
ing area; Kuroshio Current 

Kuroshio Current: migration patterns and, 
25, 29-30; net whaling and, 54. See also 
Kumano coast whaling area 

kuyo (memorial) towers for nonhumans, 
158-61, 169, 172, 174-76, 179, 180, 218n22 

Kyoto: coastal trade and, 44; whale prod- 
ucts and, 58, 83, 92, 93, 97 

Kyoto Prefecture: net whaling and, 64, 76 

Kyushu whaling area: maps showing, xx— 
xxii; net whaling and, 67—68; whale prod- 
ucts from, 102-3; whaler beliefs and, 174— 
75; whaling group mobility and, 62, 67. See 
also Gotd Islands; Saikai whaling region 


Laws of Compassion, 150, 162, 165-67 

lives of whales, 23, 47; baleen whales and, 
25-34; coastal environment and, 41-44; 
compared speeds and, 27; distinctions 
among whales and, 24—25; evidence about, 


23-24; in history of Japanese archipel- 
ago, 44-48; toothed whales and, 34-38. 
See also migration routes 

“lords of the open sea” (oki no tonosama), 167 


makké kujira. See sperm whales 

Mankichiji. See Ehime Prefecture 

manpower. See employment in whaling 

maps of whaling areas, xx-xxii 

Marcon, Federico, 124 

marine environment: human-whale con- 
nection and, 9-10, 41, 84-85, 105-6, 153, 
171, 181; in Japanese consciousness, 12— 
20, 107, ILI-12, 113, 125, 135, 143, 146-47, 
189; modern views of, 189; in Pacific his- 
tory, 184-86; as resource base, 43-44, 
77-78, 81, 107, 108, 130, 193-94; Tokugawa 
fisheries and, 77, 78, 83-84, 122-23. See 
also archipelagic system in Japan; migra- 
tion routes; Pacific Ocean environment 

Markus, Andrew, 132, 133 

Mase Sukebé, 38 

Masutomi Matazaemon, 128 

Masutomi whaling group, 70, 73; “Illus- 
trated whaling” text and, 126, 128-30; 
whale meat and, 97, 98, 99; whale oil 
insecticide and, 105; whaling group eco- 
nomics and, 85-91. See also Isanatori 
ekotoba 

Matsuda, Matt, 19 

Matsugen. See Natsui Matsugen 

Matsuura Hiromu, 129 

Meiji period (£868—1or2): international 
competition and, 6, 186; modernization 
and, 10-11, 111, 185, 187—88; religion and, 
96, 157; resource strategies and, 194-953 
shift to modern whaling in, 6, 186-88; 
territorial expansion and, 187 

meisho (famous place), 136 

memorials: death registers and, 153-57; 
karmic hierarchy and, 149-53; modern- 
ization and, 190-91; motivations for, 161— 
67; for nonhumans, 158-61, 169, 172, 174— 
76, 179, 180, 218n22; whale dreams and, 
167-71 

Mie Prefecture, 169, 173 

migration routes: baleen whales and, 25— 
34, 37, 38, 204n13; changes in, 32——33; 
compared speeds of whales and, 27; 
feeding patterns and, 27, 201n7; map 
showing, xx; ship traffic and, 28-29; 
sperm whales and, 35; stability of whal- 


ing groups and, 66—67, 69-70; territorial 
competition and, 186; whale names in 
death registers and, 155; as whale pilgrim- 
age, 168-69; whaling group mobility and, 
54-55; whaling regions and, 27-28 

Mikawa Bay. See Ise and Mikawa bay whal- 
ing area 

mimikujira (ear-whale), 143 

minke whale, 201n6 

misemono (exhibition), 132-39, 140, 145, 146, 
147 

Mitsukue. See Ehime Prefecture 

mizuko (“fetus”), 164-65 

modern industrial whaling. See Antarctic 
whaling; factory ship whaling; offshore 
whaling; whale populations 

monetary units, xix 

Morikawa, Jun, 9 

Moroki Sennosuke, 74 

Motoori Norinaga, 181 

mountain whale (yamakujira), 92, 94, 96— 
97, 108, 138, 141, 142fig., 143, 210n46 


Nagaoka Moriyoshi, 73-74 

nagasu kujira. See fin whales 

Nakamura Ikuo, 169 

naming of whales. See classification of 
whales; death registers; memorials 

Naniwa (early capital of Japan). See Osaka 

narwhal horns, 126 

Natsui Matsugen, r10, 116, 119-20, 123, 125, 
144 

natural history scholarship (honzogaku): 
anatomical drawings and, 118-19; 
Bakin’s terms for whales and, 141-43; 
comical stories and, 139—43; forms of 
whales in, 144-48; texts on whales and, 
119-24; whale classification and, r19— 
24,145; whale illustrations and, 120 

nembutsu (Namu Amida Butsu) chant, 174, 
176 

net whaling: introduction of, 52-53, 63-66, 
205n33; right whales and, 52, 53, 56, 63-64, 
71, 75; sustainability of whaling groups 
and, 66—69; Taiji whalers and, 63—66, 68, 
74, 205n33; types of nets and, 64 

Nishiwaki, Masahiro, 9 

Niwa Shohaku (Teiki), 110, 120, 123, 12.4, 
144, 212n1 

Niwa Teiki. See Niwa Shohaku 

Noro Genjo, 110, 116, 119-20, 123, 125, 144 

Norwegian-style whaling, 74 
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Oda Nobunaga, 42 

Odontoceti. See dolphins; toothed whales 

offshore whaling: American origins of, 
34-35; Japanese shift to, 10, 64, 75, 187; 
sustainability and, 36; targeted species 
and, 34-38; techniques in, 7-8; whale 
products in, 84. See also factory ship 
whaling; prowhaling arguments 

Ogasawara (Bonin) Islands, 29, 32 

Ogawajima, Saga Prefecture, 49, 54, 164, 
174-75, 179 

Oike Shirodemon, 62 

Ojiro Shrine, Mie Prefecture, 169 

Oka Jaro, 75 

oki no tonosama (“lords of the open sea”), 167 

Okumiya Nizaemon, 102, 104-5 

Okura Nagatsune, 26fig., 104-5. 

Omura, Hideo, 31-32 

Omura’s whale (Balaenoptera omurai), 201n6 

énaya (whaling group members), 86-87; 
investor relations and, 90-91, 92, 98. See 
also whaling groups 

Ontleedkundige Tafelen (Kulmus), 117 

opportunistic harvest of whales, 6, 50, 76, 
171-72, 173 

organized whaling, 34-38; coastal vs. off- 
shore species and, 34-38; commercial 
character of, 191-92; culture of Toku- 
gawa era and, 21~22; decline in local 
whale populations and, 8-9, 10; discon- 
tinuities with contemporary whaling 
and, 6, 57, 184-89; Pacific World in Japa- 
nese history and, 12—20; resource man- 
agement and, 14-15, 109, 193—95 (see also 
resource strategies); sustainability of, 
9-12, 36, 59, 192—94; techniques used in, 
6-8, 51-53; Tokugawa era origins of, 6, 
49-50, 57. See also whaling groups 

Osaka: coastal trade and, 43-44; scroll 
on whales from, 130-31; whale bone 
bridge in, 149, 15ofig., 153; whale products 
and, 83. 

Osaka Museum of History, 134 

Otsuki Gentaku, 125-28, 131, 145 

Otsuki Heisen: “Geishiko” (manuscript), 
5ifig., 125-28, 127fig., 129, 130, 131, 145, 
204nI1, 206n47 

Owase whaling area, 58, 59, 65 

Oyamada Tomokiyo, s52fig., 54fig., 128-29 

Oyashio Current, 29. See also Kuroshio 
Current 

oyumi no shinji (archery ceremony), 177 
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Pacific coast whaling areas, 35, 36-37, 54. See 
also Kumano coast whaling area; Kuro- 
shio Current; Tosa Bay whaling area 

Pacific Ocean environment: cultural inte- 
gration of, 19-20; global politics and, 184; 
modernization as disruption and, 187-89; 
political side of, 184-85, 186; territorial 
boundaries and, 19, 186-87; Tokugawa 
economy and, 21-22, 77-78; Tokugawa 
foreign trade restrictions and, 14-15, 56. 
See also archipelagic system in Japan; 
marine environment; migration routes 

pelagic whaling. See factory ship whaling; 
offshore whaling 

pets, 156-57 

Physeter macrocephalus. See sperm whales 

plant monuments, 160 

political concerns: domainal surveys and, 
128; Laws of Compassion and, 165-67; 
natural history scholarship and, 128; 
Pacific history and, 184-86, 187, 189-90, 
194; treaties and, 189—90; whaling groups 
and, 57. See also resource strategies 

prayers, 170-71 

prehistoric whaling, 6, 13, 49-50, 83. See 
also Jomon period; opportunistic har- 
vest of whales 

processing of whales: diagrams of, 132; 
local workers and, 65-66; managers 
of, 86-88, 90; ship-based whaling and, 
8, 18-19, 35, 74, 186-87; shore-based 
practices and, 18, 20-21, 49, 53-54, 555 
56, 86fig.; Western whalers and, 34-35. 
See also whale meat; whale oil; whale 
products 

prowhaling arguments, 1977, 208n4; 
historical evidence and, 5—12; Japanese 
culture and, 47-48, 76, 91-92, 179-82, 
192, 208n4; subsistence and, 105-9; 
whale product sales and, ro5—9 


religious ritual: food taboos and, 94-95, 
108, 118; Japanese connection with natu- 
ral world and, 177-82; manipulation of 
natural world and, 178-82. See also Bud- 
dhism; memorials; Shinto tradition; 
whale death 

resource strategies: coastal whaling and, 
14-15, 21-22, 56, 128, 129, 131, 185; com- 
merce in whale products and, 80-85, ro5— 
9; 129-30, 191; domainal surveys and, 120, 
123, 124, 130-31; global competition and, 


184-85, 186; Meiji Japan and, 194-95; 
politics and, 128; regenerative forestry 
and, xix, ix—x; spiritual place of whales 
and, 157, 160-61, 177; territorial expan- 
sion and, 15, 187, 194-95; Tokugawa peace 
and, 16, 56; wealth production and, 129, 
140, 157, 160-61 

Richards, John, 17 

right whales: American whaling and, 71; 
anatomical drawings of, 114-19, 115f1g.; 
availability of, and whaling groups, 71, 
88-89, 184, 185, 190; calving grounds and, 
32-33; coastal whaling and, 26, 27, 29, 35, 
190; description of, 131f1g.; feeding pat- 
terns of, 26; fetal whales and, 33, 131/1g., 
164; migratory pathways and, 27, 29, 32, 
33; net whaling and, 52, 53, 56, 63-64, 71, 
75; oil and, 35, 41; population collapse 
and, 9-10, 33, 36, 73; speed of, 27, 201n6. 
See also baleen whales 

Risso’s dolphins (hana gondo), 39 

“Rokugei no zu” (Diagram of six whales), 
113, 114-16, 115fig., 119, 126-27 

rorqual family of whales. See fin whales; 
sei whales 

Roys, Thomas, 74 

Ryori monogatari (Stories of cooking), 93-94 

Ryukatei Tanekazu, 146-47 


Sagami Trough, 36-37 

Saga Prefecture. See Ogawajima, Saga Pre- 
fecture; Yobuko, Saga Prefecture 

Saikai geigeiki (Chronicle of Western 
Ocean [or Sea] whales), 174-75 

Saikai (Western Sea) whaling region, 28- 
29; maps showing, xx-xxii; net whaling 
and, 54; stability of whaling in, 66, 69— 
70; whale memorials and, 158-59; whaler 
mobility in, 60 

Saikaku. See Ihara Saikaku 

sakoku (foreign trade restrictions), 14-15, 56 

samurai, 82 

Sanyo Shonin (priest), 154-55, 173, 217N12 

Sato Nobuhiro (Baiyo hiroku), ror 

sei whales, 25, 26fig., 201n6 

semi kujira, 141. See also right whales 

Seto Inland Sea, 30, 31, 43-44 

shachihoko (protective fish/dolphin sculp- 
ture), 137fig. 

Shibaku (modern Minatoku, Tokyo) death 
register, 156-57 

Shikoku whaling area, 7, 30, 61-62; maps 


showing, xx-xxii. See also Bungo Strait; 
Tosa Bay whaling area 

Shinagawa River whale stranding, 144; 
misemono and, 133, 134, 135; stories and, 
III, 135-39, 142; whaling products and, 
55s 79-80, 94 

Shinto tradition: death of whales and, 170, 
176; iconography in, 124; Japanese con- 
nection with nature and, 177-78, 181; 
kami (beings) in, 181, 217n4; whale eating 
and, 95-97, 177 

sperm whales, 26fig., 186; coastal vs. off- 
shore whaling and, 34-38; foreign impact 
and, 71 

spirits of the dead. See memorials; whale 
death 

Sueta Tomoki, 70 

Sugita Genpaku, 117, 126, 213n13 

suji (type of gut), 102 

sustainability of whaling: Bosé whalers 
and, 36-38, 76, 199n25; instability of 
whaling groups and, 66—69; in Japanese 
archipelago, 192—96; Japanese fisheries 
and, 20; offshore whaling and, 36; in 
Tokugawa period, 9-12, 36, 57-59, 192— 
96 

Suzuki Bokushi, 147 


taboo occupations, 118 

Tada Gordemon, 61, 63 

Taigei hénen no mitsugi (Paying tribute in 
a fruitful year of large whales), 139-40 

Taiji, Wakayama Prefecture: earthquake 
of 1855 and, 72; harpoon-whaling and, 
60-61, 67; Kumano coast whaling and, 
29-30, 37, 46, 63, 198n17; net whaling 
and, 63-66, 68, 74, 205n33; religious 
views of whales and, 149-50, 152, 174, 177; 
180; texts on whales and, rro, 116, 119, 
120-21; whale-jaw gateway in, 180; whale 
meat and, 97; whaler expertise and, 185; 
whaling economics and, go 

Taiji Akira, 203n50, 205n22, 220n72 

Takigawa Teiz6, 60, 61, 67 

Takizawa Bakin: Kujirazashi Shinagawa 
baori (Whale-scale Shinagawa jacket), 
139, 140-43, 142fig., 147 

Tanju Chinin (priest), 149 

Tatamiya Seiemon, 73 

Terajima Ryoan, 40-41, 122 

texts on whaling, 110-14, 119-24; anatomi- 
cal drawings and, 114-19; comical stories 
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texts on whaling (continued) 
and, 139-43; literary works and, 135-39. 
See also illustrated whale scrolls; natural 
history scholarship 

Toboke, 79-80, 81, 94, 135-38 

Tokugawa Ieyasu, 42, 61 

Tokugawa period (1603-1868): agriculture 
in economy of, 42, 72-73, 77, 80, 82-83; 
changes in whaling practices since, 5, 
38; coastal waters as resource base in, 
21-22; cultural importance of whaling 
in, 21-22, 33, 41-48; foreign trade restric- 
tions and, 14-15, 56; history of Pacific 
fisheries and, 13-20; memorial towers 
and, 159—61; naval forces in, 61-62; ori- 
gins of whaling tradition and, 6; species 
of whales in, 26fig., 37, 383-41; sustain- 
ability of whaling in, 9-12, 36, 59, 192— 
95; Tokugawa peace and, 16, 56; travel in, 
42-44, 121; views of animals in, 156-57, 
165-66; whale classification in, 38-39; 
whales in consciousness of, 146-48; 
whaling villages in, 41-43. See also cul- 
tural place of whaling in Japan; orga- 
nized whaling; whaling groups 

Tokugawa Tsunayoshi, 150, 162, 165-67 

Tokugawa Yoshimune, 107, 120, 123, 185 

Tokyo, 7, 6, 29. See also Edo 

Tomokiyo, 129 

toothed whales, 34—38. See also beaked 
whales; dolphins; sperm whales 

torii whalebone gateway), 180, 220n72 

Tosa Bay whaling area: maps showing, xx— 
xxii; net whaling and, 54, 65, 68; whale 
products from, 102; whaling groups and, 
30, 46, 54, 61-62, 63, 68, 99 

Totman, Conrad, 16, 56 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 42 

Toyo Whaling Company, 179-80 

“traditional” or “old-style” (koshiki hogeigyo) 
whaling, 50, 76, 80, 83, 188-90, 191, 193. 
See also opportunistic harvest of whales; 
organized whaling; whaling groups 

Traditional Whaling Summit (2002), 4 

transportation. See travel 

travel: coastal trade and, 42-44; restrictions 
on foreign trade and, 14-15, 56; road sys- 
tem and, 44, 45-47, 203n49; scholarly 
information gathering and, 121, 125; trib- 
ute and, 140, 146; whale meat and, 80, 97, 
99; 191-92 

treaties, 189-90 
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tsuchi kujira (Baird’s beaked whale), 34, 35-37 

Tsujikawa family, 85-86. See also Masutomi 
whaling group 

Tsushima Current, 25, 27-29, 30 


urbanization, 82 
Usuki, Oita Prefecture, 171-73 


Wada Chubei Yorimoto, 60, 61, 67 

Wada Yoriharu, 63, 67 

Wakan sansai zue (Illustrated Sino- 
Japanese encyclopedia), 40-41, 122 
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